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"Presented is a manual on improving occupational 
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categories— modified programs for Handicapped students in the regular 
classroom, special ptograms for the handiqapfje^^ in segregated 
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special classes or residential scfi^ols. Chapters on the following 
topics are included: laying\the giioundvork, designing a program, 
setting up a program^ focusing on 'the student, meeting student needs, 
preparing" for specific:: skill trailing, selecting type of vocational 
training, providing related or ac^demic-^ instruction, obta^ining 
supportive an-d social services, a/ssisting in , transition to the work 

Vwprld, conducting job placement aj'nd follow-up, and achieving 
interagency>, interdisixict and ccimmunity coordination and 
cooperation. The bulk of the doctjim^nt consists of appendixes . J 
providing a checklist for prograi^ Evaluation, abstracts, of 30 
programs studied in depth, detailed studies of three different kinds 
of programs, and the methodology.' used to develop the manual. (SB) 
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FOREWORD 



Werybi1e'1s^^ent?tled toTfie ng^ft^o* work, ^In our society, -woVk . 
is a basic human neecji;not onlw for economic reasLons^ but also because 
ft is through 'work that peppTe feel needed and' respected. 

Most? people with handri^caps h^tye the potential to become sel f -support^' ng, ' 
contributing members/of society. In spite of this fact, most 
handicapped persons encounter more than 'the normal difficulties 
in obtaining and holding Jobs, Those who do obtain employment are 
ofthin relegated to the most menial of tasks,, far beneath thejr 
potential abilities, I * / * * . 

During the past several years, vocational education has contributed 
significantly towards improv^ing this situation. More haniJicapped 
persons are becoming more skilled in a wider range of occupations 
than ever before. It is our hope, therefore, that this publication 
will help to picmote continued development of occupational programs 
serving handicapped ffersons and that, as a result, many more of 
these people will realize their right to work, ' > ^ 

The Bureaa of Education for the HandicappejJ i-is committed to providing 
handicapped studlents with high quality career and vocational education 
programs so that^^very handicapped youth who leaves school will have 
had career educational training that is rel^van-t to the job market, 
meaningful to his career aspirations and realistic to his full 
potential, ' 

Edwin W, Marti 
Deputy Commissioner 
^ * Bureau of Education for the 

Handicapped*^ 
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PREFACE 



. ^ 1 . . 

This, manual is designed to stimulate dialbgue, change and improveme 



'in occapational education for the handicapped. It is addressed primarily 
to'p t-ogram adm inistr ators and professionals e ngaged in this vita lly 



importatit work. .If it reaches the wider audience of parents, state and 
l^cal officials and the many individuals and groups interested in ijgjprov- 
ing occupational education for handicapped young pedi3|^, the dialogue 
will be enriched and the chances for change enhstnced. 

We have chosen to concentrate on the practical -rjather than the ide^l. 
' The methods and programs discussed were drawn from actual practice 
around th^ country considered adaptable almost anywhere. The reader 
is e*ncouraged to contact the program^ cited directLy to obtain further 
information that may^ be specifically applicable to his situ:ation. - Appendix 
A provides a checklist aimed at providing guidance in evaluation of exist- 
ing programs. ^ It also contains abstracts of some of the thirty programs 
studied in depth, detailed studies of thr^ different kinds of p,rograms, ^ 
and the methodology used to develop thig manual. We do not believe 
this volume provides the ultimate ansvC^efrs for improving occupational 
education for the handicapped. The potential for future improvement 
will hopefully carry research forward rapidly towards more effective 
practice and techniques. ' ^ 



V 
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INTRODUCTION . * 

In recent years, Americans have beglaja to focus more attention on the 
special educational neecjs of the handickpped^ With a growing recpggitioxi 
of the needa of this, small but significantTegnient of tt^e poputatxon, Ttie 
r^x\T\9 .^ state legislatuyes and federal government have asserted. the rjg h 
of the h'andicapped to medical treatjnent and educational opportunity. Thi$ 
* has been a hef Ithy development — onj^ which has led to positive e^{o^t8 
all across the land to improve the. quality of education offered to those 
Americans who have special needs due to physical, mental -or emotional 
disabilities. ' * ' 



In the overall scheme of education for the handicapjjed, vocational or 
occupational eciucation plays fin important role. Every individual has a ^ 

• desire to work and the potentiaFto achieve some level of work skill. 
The individual and the society benefit if the ove rail dependency of the 
handicapped can l>e reduced. It is net enough, therefore, merely to 
assert^hat the handicapped^ have a right to education. Educational 
services must be provided to help each child achieve hi^or her 
msTximum potential. " . 

Pattern of Expanding Fexieral Aid ^ 

While' precise data ia lacking, only about half of an estimated seven million 
handicapped children receive any educational services at all. Reflecting 
a strong national commitment, the U.S. Office of Educa,tion (USOE) has 

• undertaken many new initiatives. The goal of the federal government 
will' 'not be attained until all handica^jped children receiv*e an education 
designed to help them develop their individual abilities to the fullest. 

Twenty years ^o, the federal role in education to the handicapped was ^ 
extremely limited. A subsidy for Gallaudbt .College for the Deaf in 
Washington and the American Printing House for the Blind in Lexington, . 
Kentucky, was about the extent of it. By 1974, the Office of Education 
jMone was providing approximately $300 million to support education 
for handicapped children. Some $190 million went to the states "under 
the Education for the Handicapped Act, the Elementary and SecQndary 
Education Act and the Vocational Education Act. Another. $100 million 
was made available for model program development in such areas as 
early childhood education, siiecial programming for children with learning 
disabilities, development of new teaching methods, research and 
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demonstration project's ar/d support to mpre than 300 colleges and 
universities for teacheryraining. There Were about ^40, OOO^specially 
qualified teachers of the/handicapped in 1974. That number will have 
to be doubled if every handicapped child is to receive the opportunity 
he deaerves. In order to encourage a gxcwirtng number of highty 
'motivated an d c ompassionate young people who wan^tq teach handi- ^ 
7 tapped cTuIdren, tFp nSD^J supporU' a nuipber of teacher-training^^ • 7" - 

titutions which give direct financial a id to HtiirfpntA. 9ir^r^ -"^gMlRr ' 

teacEb^s /re being re-trainfed with federal grants as teachers of the 
iWkfldicapped-. • ^ ■,■ ■ ■ :.■»'. , - ■■■ 

The Office of Edugation's Bureau of Educatiori for the Handicapped , 
(BEH) conducts varied prograr^s as pirt of thk federal effort. These ^ 
include research and dcveiopm€to,t of improved curricula for mentally 
• retarded children, demonstration^ projects designed to enrich the 
ediv:atipnarexpQrieiice o^ handica^pec^l children, aid in setting up 
centers around the country to stimulate services for more than " 
5,.000 ^deaf-blind children, training and supportive services to parents 
,and teachers and a range of educational services to children. The . 
Bureau alJko supports model prograr^s wdrking directly with children-, 
"putreach" projects providing technical assistance, public information ^ 
and legislative planning assistance. Methods of screening pre-Qchool ^ 
childreji to see whether they need special services are now receiving 
priority attention by the Bureau*. ; / 

In addition, th^ Office of Child Developm^t, now a part of the/ U. S. 
Departroent of Health, Education and Wielf^re but not of the S. Office 
^ of Education, devoted an estimated $3^ million in -Headstart tunds in 
1974 to fdlfilling a legal requirement that lO^ercent of i?he children 
•jBerved in Headstart program's be handicapp'^d. 

\ 

Role of Vocational Education \ : 

/ Most states today mandate education for handica^ed children. This includes 
a wide range of seryices, including vocationail edikation^ It cannot and should 
not be separated entirely from the total educational system and is influenced 
by many forces at Work at all levels of governmont inv^olving pubHc ^ 
acceptance and attitudes as well as funding. Nevertheless, there has ^ 
been a growing commitment in vocational education io meeting the special 
needs of the handicapped in recent years. * 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963 provided for vocational education 
•'»fpr persons w^o have academic, socio-economic, or other handicaps • 
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that prevent them from' succeeding in the regular programs of vocational 
education. " .Only a few states responded to the ^opportunities offered 
•by that law by initiating pilot ptograms for vocational education for 
people with physical or mentdl handicaps.' The Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968 (PL 90^567) were therefore written.with a view to 
emphasizing the importance of making high,^uality vocational education 
accessible'to the hand'ieapped. Tmpllcit In that Act was a shift in 

prioriti'=""<^r. thf> "nP ftda of the. Studejit'L and not tjiejpr^- determined _ 

structure of a certain course or program. Thi? was intended to'provide 
for changes within the vocational structure to a-ccommodate "special > 
needs" students. The 1968 Amsndments further re-directed the emphasis 
.in vocational education by earmarking money. Programs^for the handi- 
capped were identified as one of the categories for which the states had - 
to 9et aside a certain percent of the federal monies spent. The 10 
percent set-aside for the handicapped was to be used only for the " ^ 

incremental costs of providing vocational educationjo the handicapped. 

By fiscal year. 1972; tl>ree years after initiation of vocational education 
programs and se^-vices for the handicapped under the 196& Amendments, 
reports showed that all states had designated at least one person on a 
state staff to assume major responsibility for planning, supervising and 

•monitoring vocational programs for this group. All states had initiated 
programs for identifying the, handicapped population as well as their 
needs and the resourc es. and techniques for tneeting those, needs. An 
increasing number of handicapped persons were receiving special 

'services to enable them to succeed in a vocational education program. 
In other words, there was significant forward movement. A gopd 
beginning had been made toward improving existing programs dnd 
initiating new ones. There was a general recognition, however, that 
much more had tb be done to achieve a national goal of vocational 
education programs at Sill levels for all categories of handicapped by the 
e.nd of this decade. ^ / ' 



Survey and On-Site Study 

' As the U.S. Office of Education, probed more deeply into the condition 
.of the handicapped it became apparent that even those young people who 
^ere receiving some vocational services were not being adequately prepare 
for life after school. Often they had acquired no saleable skills. The 
semi-academic'training many received did not give them' vocational 
skills that were attractive to an employer. 
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There were good programs around the county, however, and there 
have been positive responses to federal stimulus. The Bureau of • 
Education for the Handicapped decided ^at it wouljd be useful to ' 
identify proA^en educational techniques and'make them' more 'widely.' I ' 
known, fn order to fl-timulate new\ programs a"^d''^r6*;iae a h^asfs io'r . ' . 
improving existing programs, the^Eureau cJ^n't'tactecTwith Management' 
AttalyBi8-<?entsr, Inc. tmCJ to miake a stiidy of three types of existing ' 
voxJatiohal education programs for the handica|»ped^,T^ey wire tQ.__ 
include regular^vocational exlucatioh {Jrogranis ^lOC^ifiH to serve ^ 
handicapped students in the regt^lar dasstoom, special vocational ' 
education programs for the handicapped in segregated classrooms and 

-special vocatj^onal ptograms^for sevierely handicapped stud-ents in* 
special classes or residential schools. The first two types of uj^grams^ 
are dir~fected toward full-time employment for the hafidicapped student " 
ia a norrfial,- integrated work environment. Th,e third-type is directed . 

'toward reducing th« level of . student dependency but nof necssarily 
full-time employxnient iil' the normal wprk world. In eaclj case,- however, 
it was the Bureau'js intent tp define alternative educational settings which 

■allowed each handicapped 'stud^t to function in .his or her leabt restrictive 
environment. 

'? . 

• . ■ ■ , «. > 

Actually, the scope of the J^rograms studifed and'discussed-ih^thid-* 
manual go beyond "vocational education" in the narrxjw sense o/thfe term 
Vocational education implies skills training with a trade orientation and 
the term career education encompasses virtually all student nee^a 
beginning in primary schopl and continuing through post-secondary levels. 
Occupational education appeared to be an appropHate term to describe the 
breadth of pre- vocational and vocational'training required for handicapped 
students to achieve their potential whether in competitive employment or 
a sheltered environment. 

The Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 make a distindtion between 
8tudent»«nable to succeed in vocational education programs for socio- 
economic reasons ^nd'those whose inabiliify to succeed stemmed from 
physical, mental or «t^tional handicaps. The first were identified as 
disadvantaged, the second as handicapped. The MAC study covered 
handicappSH persons in the latter category -- the' mentally retarded, 
hard of hearing, .deaf, speech impaired, visually hahdicapped, seriously 
emotional disturbed, crippled or otherwise health impaired.' 

The first step taken by MAC researchers was to Identify existing program 
considered effective by persons or groups concerned with vocational 
education to the handicapped. Sifting and analysis of a large sample resul 
in selection of 'a smaller set.of programs to' be used as the basia-for 
drawing conclusions designed to stimulate di^jcussion arid improvement ' 
of occupational education for the handicapped generally. 



A team of consultants was formed and a letter sent to a large number of 

individuals and organizations seeking ncjminations of effective programs 
) for a survey and subsequent in-depth study. The nominating group 

cohsistred.of: (1) all state directors of special education, vocational 
. education, vocational re habilit4i:ion and mental health; (2) various 

private Organization^, interei^t groups and individual prof e ssionals 
; suggested 'toy the consultants, the .U.S. Office of Ed\ication and an . 
■ Advisory Bo^rd whic'h helped in alLstages of the project. That Board 

wa's composed of fifteen eininent educators »and topical advisors. 

As a -result of the itiitial le^er, appro^mately 450 programs were 
nominated as worthy of Special study. .A ^questionnaire designed to 
^elicii coinprehensive descriptive information f rom^ the , program ^ 
director^ or pri^icipal wa's drawn up and sent to each nominated program. 
^ Completed questionnaires were returned by 330 programs, a response 
' of 73 percent. This information was used aa the basis for selecting 
/thirtv programs' for on-site visits. - . 



The thirty were choseti by relating the responses of individual questions 
. to three major questions about' each program in comparison to otiiers. 
The questions were: ' 

■ V. ' " ■ ^ ^ 0 . . 

1. How effective isnhe program in reducing thp level of 
dependency of its handicapped students in comparison with % 

other programs of the same type? , ' 

2. How comprehensive is the range of services and education • 
/ offered by the program in comparison with Qther programs 

V - of the same type ? * . 

3. Hof9v replicable is the program for other geographic areas 

of other handiqapping conditions in comparison to other programs 

of the same type ? \ 

k " ■ 

The selection .of thirty outstanding programs proved difficult.^ Many 
met the b^sic criteria but ha,d to be rejected for other reasons. 
Some were excluded because they did not contribute to .the bala|iced 
geographic and demographic diBtributix)n desired. Another objection 
to some programs was that they could not be sufficiently replicable 
because of unusually generous financial support or dependence on 
unique l6cal circumstaiic.es. Others were rejected because they were 
post- secondary or adult programs. MAC had been charged with con- 
centrating on program-s primarily serving the 0-21 age group. 

Appendix D explains the MAC study in more detail including the rationale 
for deviating from the original design for the manual which was found to 
be artifically restrictive. ^ 

- 5- ' - ,n 
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While good individual programs do exist, the MAC research team f^iid 
that vocational services for th^e handicapped are generally weaK. For 
example, they. often fail to provide adequate solutions to the familiar 
problems of labeling and consigning the hafndicapped to' certain menial 
- types of'training based ona too low achievement expectation.- "There 
.^s a lack of funds, good facilities, equipment and suitablfc teaching * 
materials, but more important, too few instructors effectively' serving 
this population. Coordination. of efforts among the different agencies 
re.sponsible for providing services is poor. Supervision and-monitorlng 
of studbnt progress is not adequate. The pervasive and 'continuing " 
sexual stereotyping found in American education generally has' been 
perpetuated in vocational education and education for the handicapped. 
Girls are trained for homemaking and domestic roles. Boys are given 
the traditional kinds of vocational training -- only "watered down" ^o fit 
their level of intelligence or physical handicap, Educatqrs of the 
handicapped, - along with all other educators, have .a responsibility for 
opening up their courses to both sexes and broadening occupational ^" ' 
-choices for girls. In other words, we have a system out of balance. 



ap ■ 
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Beyond these general observations, the IvLAC study revealed that th4 
between existing an^ desired situations was not priparilV attributa 
a lack of quality in vocational-or occupational curricula but to certain 
common failings of many programs! The unsuccessful progj-ams fail in 
three basic ways. They fail to prepare the environment for the studJnt 
as well ap they prepare the student for the work environment. SecoiJdly, 
they fail to take advantage of or solicit assistance from services or J 
groups outside the immediate administration of the program. Thirdl^y, 
they do not ensure the relevance of prog rani content to the job market' 
and environment in which students will live when they graduate. The ' 
most effective, comprehensive and replicable programs did not fai/in 
these ways. In addition, they provided services at a cost per student 
realistic by the standards of most school districts. Where good /ograms 
were found, they reflected strong local commitment. The effecj^ve ' 
ones were also charactlrized by cooperation among agencies o/govern- 
ment and interested groups and individuals. / // " 



Stated another way, the MAC team concluded that handicappei students 
should be brought closer to the society in which they will ultimately live 
and work. They must be introduced to the social aspects of a work 
environment and to the ptobable need for mobility in jobs as the job 
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market changes. Problems of underemployment and unemployment should 
not be ignorld. Abroad range of services is needed to fill the needs of 
Handicapped students provided by the cooperative efforts of public .and - 
iprivate groups outsid'e the.immediate ^gram's^taff. The curriculum ^ 
must be flexible and tailored to individual needs. In starting new . 
programs and modifying "existing programs,- these points should all be 
taken into account. ' They will be discussed'in detail in the following . 
chapters. - , 
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CHAPTER 1 



LAYING THE GROUNDWORK 



There are many tasks involved in starting a new program of occupational 
education for the handicapped. Many techniques can be brought to the 
problem. They apply equklly to thejmprovement of existii^ programs 
It shoulc^ be recognized from the beginning, however," ti^at development 
of more effective delivery systems of occupational education/for the 
handicapped involves, a deliberate and planned process of implementing 
change. Based on a distillation of the best proven practice found around 
the country, this manual attempts to provide a practical guide to action. 

The problem must be^defined befol-e a program can be designed. 
Deciding on a-program without having properly defined the problem is a 
^. disservice to the 'handicapped- because it may result in a waste of 
scarce and valuable resources. For example, it makes little sense 
to expend a major portioh of discretionary resources on establishing a 
po^t- secondary occupational program if 'the real pj-oblem is lack of • • 
socio-economic preparation^'of s^uctemT during their 13 years of elefnentar 
ar^d secondary education. Major expenditures should be directed toward 
eliminating the source of the problem, not its symptoms. Defining the 
problem involves first an assessment M the needs of a particular 
group. Needs assessment, surptisingly, was a striking area of 
weakness in many programs studied. J . 

Looking at the Target Group . * 

The target group must be clearly identified. That is an important, if 
obvious, first step. It is more difficult than it sounds.. Many, handi- 
capped individuals have never been properly tested. If tested, many have 
never been placed in appropriate programs because the programs did not 
exist. Others are in institutions. No overall national system has been 
'developed for identifying and locating t^e number of persons in each 
category of handicapping conditioi^s; 

■ • ■ 

In pinpointing a target group locally,' several questions should be askec^. 
Who needs occupational education and-is not receiving it now? How 
many persons are there in this group? Where are they located? 
Environmental factors surrounding the target group must also be taken 
into account. What are the geographic conditions of the loc^ility to be 
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seTved? What are*-the demographic characteristics of the community and 
the handicapped population? What is the local employment situation? 

There are various "ways of gathering this information. A good starting 
point is to get in touchJwith the Stat4 Coordinator for Vocational 
Education for the Handicaf)ped to obtain info rrhation on resourc^ and 
any relevant legal or regulatory constraints or labor restrictions. 
While the State Coordinatccr will j:>6t be able to answer all questions 
or do all the neceWsary research, he will be able to point to other 
sourc4s of inforiyiation anJi assistance, thereby reducing duplication of 
^effort. Surveys designed to obtain needed infbrnaation can be conducted 
by/means -of mailed questionnaires, interviews and- telephone queries 
directed to all possible sources of information. 

4he Ma rylarnd School for the Blind in Baltimore, Maryland, conducted 
a job surveKr as part of its needs assessment effort prior to initiating 
a vocation! program far its students. The purpose of the survey was 
to inquire Into avli^able opportunities for employment. With a grant 
from the Maryland State Department of Educatioiiv^the Schoo^ for the 



Blind conducted a job and student Lurvey in 1972. An advisor J^coiWmittee 
was formed to oversee the proces^ and make reQommamdationsXfor . 
further action based on findings. iThe adyisory group was composed 
of representatives from industry, state agencies; thfe School for the . 
Blind the Maryland Workshop for the Blind, the University of Maryland : 
and consultants. A questiorfnaire was mailed to 2, 000 employers in the state 
as well as former students of the School for the Blind with a view to 
locating occupational opportunities for the visually impaired as well as 
gaining information on thfe' students' current employment status and 
jopinicyns of the School and its program. The survey disclosed that 
onerthird of the former students had gone Qn to farther study on ^ full- 
time basis, one-third were gainfully employed and one-third were 
unemployed. 

« 

Statement 43f Goals- 

The second step in needs assessment requires a written statement of 
those needs in terms of measurable objectives. The special needs 
program of the Calhoun Area Vocational Center in Battle Creek, 
Michigan, stated its primary goal as follows: "The overall goal of 
the special needs program as stated in the project proposal is to 
•enable mentally and physically handicapped students to obtain-basic 
vocational skills and to develop abilities anS interests within the limits 
of the handicapped student's physical and mental capabilities, which are 
meaningful and realistic relative to being, a contributory citizen a^d 
member of the work force. " 
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For operational purposes, such goals have to bp translated into 
measurable objectives. One such objective, "for example, would* 
be the placing of 85 percent of all students in the ta^rget group in 
competitive employm^it at the highest skill level possible. What- 
ever the objective, it must be feasible. It must indicate .that the 
program has had a definite impact on reducing.'lhe severity of the 
problem hj fulfilling the -needs of the target gi;oup served. 



Self^fEValuation 



- hi cases where improveanent of an existing program is being con- 
sidered, the same kinds of information must be asked about the 
target-group. Has the target group been defined ? How many per- 

• sons are presently or potentially eligible? How many become 
eligible each year? What percenfage of those eligible each year^ " 
IS considered for admission? What percentage of referrals is 
admitted?., What happens to those persons who are eligible for 
the program but not admitted? ^re they adequately served else- 
where? Is there anything that c'an be done to assure that they are 
receiving adequate service? ^ . • • * 

In addition to information on the target group, administrators will ' 
want to lorok at their systems of service, .what the program is • - 
accomplishing and at what cost. "A key question-is: "What percent- 
age of students are successfully placed ? " The degree of success 
in placing students is obviously related to the degree and kind of 
handicap, the ecc^nomic situation of the community and the expecta- 
tions of the students. For example, expectations for an intelligent 
deaf student ;n an e^nomically prosperous community with low 
unempltoyment wguld be higher than those for a deaf studiii.|.iivi1^^ 
in a depressed af-ea. Three criteria for determining succesfii^- 
placement indlade the relationship between the job and the training 
received, /wages received and length and record of emigc^rment. / 

■ 1 • • - • y 

Criteria ^nd checklists have been developed for program! evaluation '' 
covering many aspects of the probleAi. One such checklist msiy b-e ' 
found in Appendix^ A. ,/ / 
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CHAPTER 2 
DESIGNING A PROGRAM 



■Havjmg defined the problem an4 asBesBed thg needB of a particular 
target group, the nqxt Btep iB to deBign a program to meet those 
needs. Th^re;is no simple answer to achieving the best mix of • ^ 
services. Options in setting up a progrtofTrange from relatively • V 
inexpensive, simple work- stud^l program's to more sophisticated, more V 
expensive, skill training prograins. Selection among alternatives will 
be deterinined by needs and by the availability of monetary and other 
resources. All resources should be used, however, to achieve defii^te 
program^goals. ' \ ^ " " 

A program plan should be. draWri, uV) that will assure effective organizak^n, 
allocation and management of r.«iources.. I* should present an integt^ed- , 
sat of educational elements t6 j§rve students af well as to attract 
additional 'resources to the effort. An xmtia^ plau majr be prepared 
in tbe form of a pfoposal for develqprn^nt f^^ds to local, state. or ^ 
federal funding agencies or to special/intereXgroups . Special develop)- . 
ment fundd reduce the peed to draw on limited sources of permanent funding. 

< . ■■ * • ■ _ . • 

Specific elements of an overall program plan are.discuesed in succeeding 
chapters-, but a generalized example of a plan in flowchart fo^ wxU 

■ help visuaUze the relationships of th~e various program service elements. 
The flowchart or diagram in Exhibit 1 shows the flow of events, providers 
and itesults. Events ate shown in rectangular boxe3, providers. xn circles 
Mn\tB in ovals. The exhibit is comprehe^sive. although sdmmarxzed 

lift its display of the full.sjjan of activities from the identification of ^ ' . 
eligible students in need of service to feedback aftef foUow-up of yoh 
placements. j| ' ^ 

Planning as a Continuous Process . . ' . v 

Program planning should be viewed as a dynamic process of chang"e and 
improvement rather th^n as a static product of program initiation. The ..^ 
experience of the special needs program of the Calhoun Area Vjocatxonal 
Center in Battle Creek. Michigan, demonstrates how an initial proposal . 
t6 introduce a program for the handicapped in an existing vocational 
school may provide the funding for an annual process of program 
devplopmepit and improverftent. lA the fachopl year 1971-72. a proposal 
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Exhibit? . 1 
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GENERALIZED FLOAV-CHART OF A VOCATIONAL PROGRAM FOR 
• . . - THE HANDICAPPED 
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was siilimitted- to the' Vocational Education and Career Development 
Services Division of the Michigan Department of Education to establish 
a special needs program for mentally and physically handicapped 
students. The project was accepted and begun during theijsecond 
semester. The Center staff integrated the handicapped students from 
the outset. These students were provided support services by special 
needs personnel. One of tfte two special education consultants working 
in the Center was hire'd as a curriculum resource consultant for the 
special neetis tearp. The project also funded a half-time administrator, 
a half-time job placement position and clerical support. The special 
needs project for the mentally and physically handicapped continued 
for the full school year in 1972-73. The Intermediate School District , 
added another special education consultant, during the year bringing the 1 
tota^l to three. * . ' ^ 

Fo^r the 1973-74 school year, the special needs project was expanded ^ 
to include responsibility for the special needs program at the Branch 
Area V<i\ational Center located approximately thirty mileS away. The 
'project staff for the handicapped was expanded to include * project 
coordinator and two consultants for the handicapped (one for each - 
center). A resource room teacher, for tutorial assistance 'for handicapped 
students was also added;' the teacher was hired by the Battle Creek 
School District and was partially Reimbursed by the Intermediate School 
District, is important to note that the mitial program plaij in tfhe , 
proposal was merely viewed as a beginniJ^g. ^ \ j 

Supplementing Funds and Other Resources ^ 

The availability of funds is often a major constraint facing a group 
attempting to establish a new program. But mSny of the programs 
mentioned in this volume were abl\- to overcome limitations by ^ ^ 

supplementing them from outside local sources and state or federal 
grants. Depending on the state, there may be other sources available 
than thbse below. The following Ust includes the major sources of . 
financial assistance. y 

- Local private, business or non-profit Jgroups . 

^ ■ - St^ ffenf^ fpr Vocational Education or Special Education 
^ reimbursements 



State planning or demonstration grants (normally administered 
through the Department of Education) 
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- Federal funds allocations to the states for plahning oj 
' demonstration project grants from: . \ 

o 1968 Amendments to the Vocational Education 

Act (Pkrt B set-afides for handicapped and i^isadvantaged) 

o Vocational Rehabilitation Act 

o Elementary and Secondary Education Act (vari\us titles) 
o Developmental Disabilities Act 

\ 

- Federal gran*6 directly from federal agencies such as:\ 

o. Bureau of Education for the Handicapped and ' \ 

Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education, 
U. 5. Office of Education 

o 'Social .^nd J3i'ehabilitation Service 

o , Rehabiittfttion Services Administration 

;V , ^ . 

Money is not, of course, the only form of assistance. Many programs • 
receive services, facilifxes and equipment frt^-outside groups or 
ajgenciee that, allow the ude of moAey that woul^ have been us^d to 
purchase thesfe services pr items to be.d?[verted to other program purp»feea. 
It may also be rrtore Rffirif»nf fn i-^nfT-ai-f ^ \ 



\ 1 
\ 



It may also be more efficient to, contract for or purchase services 
such as Vocationa^I testing from out^idd agenciefe rather than attempfing 



to t>r^ide them. 



Active solicitation of support and'assistance from parents andToifher 
groups interested in meeting the needs of th^ target group can *! 
prMiice mai^y sourc&s of as si stance wliich can be woven into an jDverall 
scheme for (delivering comprehensive services. Cooperattve efjjorts 
can reduce the drain on program resources ^nd increase commijiity ' 
awareness a situation that almost inevitably increases occupational 
opportunities for. the handicapped. All possible sources of help should 
be thoroughly investigate^before designing a program. The Employment 
Orientation program of Sicklerville, New Jersey, has .continuing support 
from ipany groups listed iivExhibit 2. The Sicklerville experience 
indicates that initial reques\|or assistance during the identification of 
alternatives may evenjresult in actual services that can be utilized when 
the program begins operation. The brief descriptions of the programs in 
Appendix & should provide useful examples of how the fiscal and physical 
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« . Exhibit 2 
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Private 
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resources of the program can be supplemented by outside dources to support 
a program costing between $1, 000 and $3^ 000 per student year. 

Regional Programs - 

In addition to alternatives/provided by parents and outside groups, 
•another major source of .jbrogram alternatives can be derived from the 
creation of multi-district dr regional programs. The low incidence pf 
handicapped students in many areas ^nd the relatively higher costs of 
servicing them in comparison with'the cost of schooling for non-handicapped, 
children often present serious barriers to ^development of programs. 
Many' effective programs around the country j^aVe been set up a regioaal 
ba^is. Small areas and school districts have pooled tHqir resources to 
establish a joint occupational education progjram serving all the handicapped 
children in i:he region. Such pooling supplements limited resources. 

The Bergen, County Vocational School in Paramus, New Jersey is one 
example of the ''regionalization'* concept in action* Bergen County,\ 
New Jersey, servea both non-handicapped and handicapped students^ 
through a "super-district" that provides vocational education to sty^ents 
frorp over 70 participating school districts. The Bergen County Vocational 
School District was originally established to offer vocational education to 
non- handicapped students in a centrally located high ^school. Students 
attended from all over Bergen County, an area of 240 square miles. 

Parents and several associations interested in furthering education for 
handicapped children proposed' in the late 1960»s that this "super-district" 
for vocational education alsojbe used as a vehicle to pi;ovide similar 
secondary education to handicapped students. The average school district 
in Bergen County at .that tinie had only 20, 000-25, O00,.^otal population • 
and<only 40 handicapped children of school age (5-20 yfears old). 'Given 
,this large number of small school districts. It vvas unlikely that any but ' • 
the largest of the 70 districts could do more than provij^^ one classroom 
and teacher for ^secondary level handicapped studenfcs/Mrdly a basis for 
a comprehensive vocational program. In 1968, the "super-district" set 
up such a program for educable mentally retarded, npurologically 
impaired - and emotionally disturbed students in part of a building 
purchased and renovated by the 'district with partial financial assistance 
from the State of New Jersey. The individual school districts within 
the county contributed .via their normal contributions to the "super-district " 
Districts sending students also pq^id an annual tuition of $700 per student plus 
provision of tranopbrtation. It should be noted that the original facility 
for the program was not new and, needed only renovation. 
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Regfbnalism and the use of a temporarily vacant grade school were also 
used in Ffamingham, Massachusetts, to establish a vocational education 
program for an even lower incidence population of moderately retarded 
children. The Keefe School Special Needs Program, as it is now called, 
bega'n with a federal grant and the donation of a temporarily vacant 
school building from the city of Fratningham. ' The program began 
operatibn in December 1970 with an initial enrollment of 30 moderately 
retarded (30-65 IQ) students. Students came from several neighboring 
school districts. After 3| years at the Lawrence School Center, this 
program moved into the newly constructed Keefe Vocational Technical 
High School run by the South Middlesex Regional School District. 
Through the efforts of the program's first director, his sutceasor 
and the Su|)erintendent of the South Middlesex Schqol District, a special 
6, 000 square-foot area was allocated to the special needs program * 
when the new high school was planned. "Movement into the regional 
Vo.cational Technical School has allowed the program to expand its range 
of services as well as its- student enrollment*. Enrollment is expected 
to increase to 100^135 students.* The expa^aed program will provide " 
services for several groups: hearing, visually, and speech impaired; the 
emotionally disturbed; the physically handicapped; and the mentally - . 
retarded, in the moderate to borderline range. The program has^alsio 
become part of the total special needs department of the Vocational 
Technical School and, as'such, will now receive its fuilding primarily 
from the South- Middles ex Regional Sc*iool District, supplemejited by. 
tuition from cooperating school districts. The program has moved 
irgm 100% federal funding to almost total funding from local sources. 

Intermediate ^'regionarUtype educational authorities linking the state 
and local levels in several states' such as Intermediate Units in 
jpennsylvania. Boards of Cooperative Educational Services in New York, 
and Educational Service Units in Nebraska, have often provided the 
mechanism for establishing occupational education services to low- 
incidence handicapped populations. Tho range of alternatives available 
Is often much broader than at first imagined. Identification of alternatives 
should include at least a regional view of the problem, a searchJor 
currently unused or unwanted facilities, an outreach to potential coopeHrating 
grou|>s for assistance and discussions with existing vocational-technical 
schools serving non-handicapped students. 
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CHAPTER 3 
SET-l^NG UP THE PROGRAM 



If the design of a program plan is a dynamic process, implementation 
of the plan is even more dynamic. Change and constant ijnprovement 
are comn^on denominators of every successful program identified 
during the national survey on which this manuial bas^d. Implemqntation 
is not merely the setting up of a jprogram. ^*3^orts to build, support for 
the program^ and t6 attract resouVces must be a continuous process. 
Cvrltivation of clpse relations with buisiness aad the community and the 
selection of program staff, particularly a competent administrator as ' 
program director, are two of the most^mpor^rit factors in ensuring a 
built-in process ^f improvement. One of the most difficult tasks in a 
changing program is to maintain operational control of the program 
staff and ele^ments without stifi|||the beneficial effects of changes 
introduced. Exhibit; 3 illustrate#^he dyn^j^ic nature of planning and 
ifnplementing change. * « 

Catalysts for Change ^ 

Awareness of the need for change often originates With parents of 
han.dicapped children. Parents t^ve been both a catalyst for change and 
a source of strong support for irrfprovei^nt of education for the handi- 
capped. Pressure exerted by parents, for instance, eventually resulted- 
in the construction and operation of tHe Roanoke County Occupational 
School in Salem, Virginia. Parents inHhe county were actually the 
initiators of change when they requested the Assistant Superintendent of & 
Roanoke County Schools to investigate how many handicapped children 
were not being served by his own schools, ^t their suggestion, the 
assistant superintendent polled his school principals and discovered a 
handicapped population fdur to five times larger than the nilmber of student 
being served. This discovery prompted him to work for change. The 
parents made demands to-the School Board for more classes for the 
handicapped, an ipnproved testing system,*^' higher educational goals for the 
mentally retarded, a common county-wide supervisor of handicapped 
programs and transportation 'for all special education students to 
appropriate programs. Their p.ersistence eventually resulted in a seconda 
level vocational program. 
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Generating community interest in developing an occupational 4ducation 
program for handicapped students is often a time-consuming, frustrating 
task that requires the persistent effQrta_of at^east one or two dedicated 
individuals willing to devote a great deal of time to overcoming passive 
attitudes in the community. • Outside groups. can also bring. pressure 
which leads to change. West Springfield, Massachusetts, public schools 
were able to attract and mSiintain a relatively high level of community 
pressure for change primarily through the visible use of a multi-iiiterest 

• Advisory committee. The favorable public relations growing out of 
this' involvement helped West Springfield. obtain initieff project funding 

/ for itg Human Development Program. It also proved helpful in 
generating support for continued lo"cal funding when the project grant 
expired th?ee years later, Frcfei the beginning of the development effort. 
West Springfield public schools personnel solicited the involvement of 
outside organizations. A joint planning committee reviewed the original 
study to lay plans for the program. That group gradually grew into a full- 
fledged advisory committee. The original group included representatives 
from the state departments of vocational rehabilitation, special education 
and a local college." In conjunction vsrith the West Springfield School 
G6ihmittee, interest groups at both the 'local and state levels were 
approached for assistance. The advisory committee for the original 
project grant awarded by Vocational Rehabilitation Services ultimately 
included representatives from; Springfield College, Roman CatlioliC 
Diocese of Springfield, the Council of Churches of Greater Sprii^field, 
the regional representative of the'state Bureau of Special Education, 
the district supervisor of the Massachusetts Rehabilitation Commission, 
a director of the local Association for Retarded Children, the president 
of the West Springfield Educatiori Association and a representative of 
the neighboring school district. The interest of the committee members 
and community groups no't included on the committee was maintained at 
.a high level by keeping .them informed of. what was going on and asking for 
their comments at different stages. 

Program Sta'ff ' * 

■^f all the resources used by a program, none is more important than 
the staff personnel. The quality of the staff often determines whether 
a program will achieve^the obj^tives it has set. Ensuring the hiring 
and maintenance of an effective program staff is probably the most 
important task of the.prd^ram director. The role of the program director 
or manager is to achieve the stated program goals and objectives with tti« 
most efficient use of the resources under his control. The "manager" of 
. an occdpatiopal program for the handicapped might be given various 
titles such as director, supervisor, administrator or coordinator. But 
the mdst effective program director is a manager-educator rather than, 
an educator- manager. 
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The Director of the Vocational Individual Assistance Program in 
Eastlake, Ohio, uses the following techniques in attracting, interviewing, 
and hiring capable staff personnel. The director uses two basic sources 
for locating potential staff. ETv^ry state college in Ohio and in many- 
other states maintains a list of persons certified to teach vocational 
. education to thelaandicapped. This list often contains information 
^ifidicating their backg^-ounds, educa^n, and experience. The directof 
also seeks candidates for positions through contacts with industries in 
the community. Candidates identified are called or written and informed 
that the director is interested in having them visit the prog^ram to discuss 
employment. Because most, if not all, of these people are employed, the 
meetings are generally held on weekends or in the eveningj. During the 
initial interview, the director is looking for specific characteristics 
and abilities. The person must set a standard for the studerits in 
appearance and make proper use of the English Language, Question-s asked 
include these: Are the^ engaged in activities besides teaching? Do they 
appear to be well- rounded? Has the person participated in activities with 
student or youth' groups ? Does the candidate know the field and is he 
able to transfer this knowledge to others ? Is the person adaptive and 
-willing to work within a system subject to change? In the. course of an 
interviev^, the director* will often present a hypothetical case such as an 
in-class behavorial crisis, to see how the potential staff members would 
.' handle the situation. Candidates are also asked to^asses^ iii'emselves, 
focusing on their strengths and weaknesses. If the director feels at this 
point that h^ may wish to offer the person a position, other staff members 
are requested to talk with that person to obt^tin their impression of the 
candidate. The director is also looking for some indication of how the 
candidate would, fi^ in with the rest of the staff. If the staff is agr.eeable 
and believes that the person would add to the program, the director. then 
contacts the superintendent of schools so that a formal offer may Be made. 
The last item is also indicative of the partici{)ative decision- making process 
used by the program director. 

Managing personnel resources does not end with the hiring of capable staff, 
however as the Bergen County Vocational School example demonstrates. 

Recruiting : This may be separated into thnee sub-tasks: 

finding qualified people; screening and selecting among those 

identified; and attracting those people selected. The second 

and third may often overlajfl ' * , , 

0 
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1' Finding; Academic teachers are ixsually easy to locate 
through newspaper adyertisements, queries of the area's 
^ teacher colleges, or word-of-mouth inquiries . Qualified 
vocational teachers are much more difficult to locate, 
Thi3 best are usually found in industry or business through 
inquiries to p^resent vocational instructors, 'visits to local 
eiT?ployers or any of the methods previously mentioned. 
The, greatest effort should be made toward finding ain 
experienced trades person intj^rested in teaching rather 
than the reverse. 

V ' • . ■ . ' 

2. vS election ;- In addition to the person's being qualified 

vocationally of academically, or both, the most important 
characteristics are that the person be able to work well 
with, the handicapped sjxidents, l;ave realistic expectations 
about their abilities and be personable. 



.0 



Attraction ; Three important iactors in attracting people to 
the school have b^en that (a) the work is leSs demanding than 
industry in terms of hours /day and number of days, (b) ^ 
trades persons are often offered their first opportunity to 
a-ttend college courses, and (c) the pay scale ift not so 
disparate from industry as to prohibit an interested person 
from switching to teaching. 

Maintenance Once recruited, the principal ensures the maintenance 
of an effective staff by; 

Orientation : Each new teacher works with a teacher having 
similar dutiea in the school or a companion school and with 
* the academic or vocational teachers with whom they will be 
working. - - ^ ' 

2. Communication; In addition to a continuous "open-door'* policy 
toward his teachers, the principal holds a faculty^meeting 

^ every week to discuss supervisory communicatiorfs, student 
problems, future events and emergencies. 

3. Evaluation ; To provide "teachers with performance feedback 
and the principal with a periodic assessment, he conducts an 
evaluation of each teacher at least semi-annually. This is 
shpwix to the teacher. 
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4. Training; Many instructors are able to take additional, 
subsidized training if they desire. 

^ 

Maintenance of a qualified s|:aff also requires continued devQlopment, 

often through in- sexvicie -training. The Employment Orientation 

program of Sickle rville, New Jersey encourages further education 

for regular vocational teachers who have handicapped /Studenter in 

their classes. In-servi^ce training is provided to regular vocational 

education teachers on how to teach special needs students. A federal 

grant was obtained under the Educational Profession Development Act ' 

to provide three seininars in special needs vocational technical education. 

These' seminars are conducted by 'Staff from Glassboro State College 

on the Camden cambus. There are also jDn-going -clas&es on special " 

needs teaching heldlpne day per week (for two hours) on the Camden 

campus. These classed are also taught by Glassboro staff and the" 

teachers receive college credits for the class^g^. Topics include: curi^iculum 

development, teaching techniques, r&Le of chilostudy team ^nd introduction 

to the exceptional child. . ^ . \ ' 

Finally, managing personnel resources requires that.periodic evaluations 
of the staff be performed to identify areas for impro^ment as well as 
areae where staff members should be commended. ^Constructive feedback 
on performance is important to the staff member as'^welj^aa to the program. 
The Special Needs Program of the Calh^pun AreaVocational Center in 
Battle Creek, Michigan sets performance objectives which are reviewed 
in periodic evaluations conducted by the program direc.tor. Special needs 
team members' job functions ate deS*cribed in performance and process 
objectives. The performance objectives are developed jointly by the 
special needs director and team m^^mbers. Staff members are evalttated 
by jEhe special needs director on itow well they fulfill their objectives. ^ 
Exnibit:9, Appendix C, ^provides a sample staff evaluation. The performance 
evaluation is discussed with the teafn "members to provide feedback on 
'past performance and direction of future efforts.' The performance evaluation 
report also requires the team member to identify what his activities and 
'priorities are for the following five months. , - ' 

Operational Control 

Management of daily operations of the program personnel and *the students 
is an important area of program raanagement because the close cbordination^- 
of services ensures tjiat students will continue to receive the indiv^j^dualized ^ 
services mbst appropriate to their needs. This coordinative role may be 
performed by anyone on th'e program's staff but in ^very effective program 
the role was the clearly defined responsibility of one or more persons. 
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counselor- evaluator is the pergclnV^sponsible. The cou|ts.elor- 
evaluator acts as the ''hut^" df the operating control syst€^il, through 
" involvement in the evaluation, prescription, plac^fnent, and counseling 
process (Exhibit 4). The!position also se\yes as the interface and transfer 
ageiit between any break points in the syst^. The counselor-evaluator . 
» is involved in all transfers into the program and between program, 
elements such as the transfer of ^ student from pre-vtfcational to 
vocational training and in the transfer from vocatioi^l training to the 
work-study phase. The counselor-evaluator also keeps the master file 
for all skidents in the program. A daily memo goes to all staff members 
to communicate to the staff the. events of the daj; — staifings, prescription 
epttngs, and, absences and ot'her newsworthy items. 



me^ 



The Cooperative School Rehabilitation Center in Minnetonka, Minnesota 
monitors and, if necessary, changes a student's programming on a 
computer-based student scheduling system. The initial and continuing 
scheduling of students is done by use of a computer. Student schedules are 
cbnstantly modified to accomplish specific goals. Students are initially 
scheduled across prograii^'options according to their functional ability 
in each program area. The, schedule printout is transferred to standard 
82'* X irV sized paper for more convenient use by the staff. In this form, 
student names are listed in the extreme left column and>^e next six 
column headings represent the six class periods in the daV. The trainee's 
case manager is listed in the ^^ighth or extreme right-hand column. In 
the matrix formed, the classes scheduled. for each trainee are represented 
by abbreviations, alqng with information on whether the class is being held 
in the lyiain building, the annfex or off-campus. Typically 35-45 program 
changes are scheduled each week. This usually means that one in every 
eight trainees has his or her schedule changed each week (total enrollment 
350). Since there are at present^ 26 classes o^r activities offered, each 
of the 27 teachers probably accepts (or loses) a trainee each week. 
Changes may be generated. by either the teaching staff or case manager. 
Suggested modifications are subrnitted through the cas^' manager and 
that person presents the proposed changes to thb entire staff at a 
scheduling meeting. Conflicts in scheduling are then worked out by 
mutual agreements of the staff members conc^erned. Each Monday, each 
teacher Receives a prihtaut of students who should appear for each hour 
of the day. The class from which the student will come and the class 
to'-wjnch th^ student will go ^.re also sh9wn; this' allows control over 
^a large number of less able retarded students moving among classes 
into two buildings. It also allows rapid identification of the proper case 
manager to contact in the event pf a difficult incident situation. The 
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Exhibit 4 
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TEACHER 
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VOCATIONAL 
TJSACHER 



i PRE-VOCATIONAL 
TEACHER 



llEMPLOYER 
»VOCATION'AL PLACEMENT 

•COMMUNITY JOB PLACEMENT. 
SPECIAL SERVICES (PSYCH. OR MEDICAL) 



volume Of information' and change is too great for conventional clei-ical 
management, and the use of a computer terminal on site permits 
rapid implementation of individual^ schedule changes. AltHpugh this 
operational control system is clearly more sophisticated than necessary 
for mOBt programs; the basic 'concept of ensuring appropriat^e, up-to- 
date services for students is valid anywhere. 

Record Keeping 

Closely relaterJ-tu-epe rational control is the maintenance of a central 
source of information on each student that interested program staff 
can refer tc\ easily. Without easy access to student records, the best 
Operational Control method's are frustrated. The rjEuman Development 
Program in West Springfield, Massachusetts, uses a simple but efficient 
cataloguing-technique for student records. Student record's for all 
/enroUees are arranged in a uniform system Y^ithin an individual folder 
maintained for each student* E^ach folder contain* a standard index of 
items to be found vCrithin and the order in which they, may be found. 
Standard forms and diagnostic /evaluative information are kept oVi the 
inside left while non-standard personal information including the 
results of teacher evaluations and staffing conferences are kept on the 
inside rig,ht. . ' ■. ^ 

Although the student record-keeping arrangement outlined below may 
appear routine, it is an often overlooked i-tem in program management 
resulting in many lost stkff ho.urs. 

Each folder contains the following information with tabs for each major 
section indicated below: 



Left Side 



Index 



Right S.ide 
Personal Data 



Medical . i. 1 

- Audiological 

- Ophthalmologic al 

- Physicians 

- Speech 

'HP^ychological- 

- Psychiatric 2 

SPED^^ Forms - current ... 3 



Social Service . . . 
Staff Conference . . 
Educational Plan. . 

Teacher Evaluations 

- Classroom 

- Counselors 

- Reading 



<-*SPED is an abreviation for special fducation 



SPED forms - outdated ... 5 Vocational Counselor ... 5 
School Records 5 OccupatiLnal Preparation 6 

'4 

Other info & releases ... 6 

vThe special Needs Program of the Calhoun Area Vocational Center in 
Battle Creek, Michigan, offers another simple, but effective, record- ^ 
keeping system. All significant activities regarding each handicapped 
student are recorded in a centralized student card index file. In 
keeping with the philosophy of a rapid and iree flow of information, 
the file is maintained in a central location and is shared by the special 
needs staff, vocational rehabilitation counselors and special education 
consultants. Everyone involved with a student is required to make an , 
entry when thei'e is some change in student status, service performed 
or anything else si?g^ificant. The cards are maintained for students 
for three years after graduation to record follow-up information. 

Program Evaluation 

Most program admini-strators admit that the day-ta^d<ry concerns of 
running the program leave little time for considering past re^ijiUs and 
their implications for future planning. A process of program evaluation, 
however, will lead to improved services. Program evaluation should 
include information on past results and on how to improve future services 
without overburdening daily coordination and operation of the program. 
Program evaluation should also include a comparison of the existing 
state of the program with what it should be. The "existing state" implies 
"a knowledge of what the program has accomplished. The "what should 
be" implies that measurable objectives have been established for the 
program. 

There are four possible ways of describing or setting reference points 
tor comparison. They may bemused in combination. 

1. Before an^ after comparisons: How much better are the 
students doing as a result of the program than similar 
students were prior to the program*s existence? 

2. Trends: This approach compares program accomplish- 
ments in successive years. 



3. Degree to which objectives have been attained : This 
approach depends on formulation of clear statements 
of objectives at the outset. 
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4. Other programs or norms: This approach compares 
program accomplishments with those of programs 
serving similar students or with externally constructed 
standard^ for the same tyye of prograrn. 

The following example illustrates .how a small, semi- rural program 
in Russellville, Arkansas, the Work-Study Experience PTOgranj, 
recognizes its need for an effective program of periodic evalu^atiofi. 
Several different levels of evaluation are employed with different 
measures used to determine the results achieved. The different 
users of the evaluation and the appropriate measures are the Board 
of Education and school administration, parents, students. The .first 
step is to administer 'six tests to students to obtain base-line data in^ 
the fall of each. year. These tests are: Wide Range Achievement 
Test, Bown's Self- Rating Inventory, Fudair s Test of OccupaWonal 
Readiness, Parent Rating Scale, Work Adjustment InventoryT Teacher 
Rating Scale. 

At the end of the school year, in May and June, the students are reteflted 
by the same measures and rating s'cales collected. These are compared 
with the data collected earlier to determine the extent to which the 
objectives had been achieved for the 15 students in the'program. ^ 

A more final result-oriented program evaluation is practiced by the 
Cooperative Vocational Education jjrog ram in Doylestown, Pennsylvania. 
Job placement and job maintenance results for the moderately to 
severely handicapped group it serves are evaluated. The stated mea- - 
sures of program effectiveness are simple and direct. The three stated 
measures are: (1) percentage of enrolled eligible students trained for 
and, employed on a full-time basis; (2) per student cost of training; and 
(3). percentage of students returned to the program and re-employed. 
The first is a measure of immediate success, the second of cost and 
the J:hird of successful remediation* 

Utlimately, the informati'on derived f^om evaluation Wst provide the 
policy changes to iiicorporate in periodic planning and budgeting. Plan- 
ing for the next year (or period of operation) brings the process of 
program management full cycle. Planning and budgeting for change and 
improvement in all the elements of the program should be, at least, ^n 
annual process. 

D 
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CHAJTER 4 - 
FOCUS ON THE STUDENT 



Before handicapped students can enter a program of education and 
training, three major steps must be taken. Progr)am directors should 
make sure that they are locating and reviewing all the students who 
might benefit. They should make sure that 'each iiidividual's needs 
and abilities, regardless of sex, are tested and evaluated prior to making 
a decision on appropriate placement. Finally, once a student has been 
admitted to a program, his needs and abilities must be carefully reviewed 
in order to develop an individual educational plan. 

Continual reassessment of the student's needs and capabilities throughout 
his program career is important, but the initial reviews prior to,and, 
in some instances, immediately after, entering a program are even'more ' 
essei^tial to assuring that he'wilLbe se't on a course W^ich will^enable 
him to achieve maximum potential. A prpgfam designed to serve a 
particular type of hkndicapped student rfiay not be the best^poasible program 
for \X and all students in that category. If a decision is made to place 
a s^lbnt in a certain vdcational program, post-admission vocational 
evaluation oi the student may be required to decide what specific pro- 
gramming or services will best meet his needs and abilities. 

Student Referral and Outreach 

The process of identifying handicapped individuals, whether or not they 
are students at present, determines how well the program is serving k 
particular handicapped group. For example, if the objective of the 
program is to have 80% of all mentally retarded individuals leaving 
school competitively employed by the tim^ they reach the age of Zl, ^then 
the "outreach" task is to identify these individuals 21 years of age an^' 
younger. They will not necessarily be in school. Some may be in 
institutions, at home, in sheltered workshops or elsewhere. Serving 
the handicapped often requires locating them and determining their ^ 
present status. "Outreach" is the systematic search for and identification 
of potential students who may be unawiare of or unable to attend a program 
because they have been placed outside the immediate source of referrals. 

The identification process is aided significantly if the program has made 
an effort to open lines of communication with outside agencies. that may 



identify handicapped persons in the.course of their daily business. 
. Such agencies include vocational rehabilitation, welfare, mental liealth, 
local associations, or parent groups as well as local schools. In 
addition to soliciting referrals ot potential students from these jspurces, 
several programs use a more direct approacfh through ''missionary*^ 
work visiting schools and other institutions and informing people 
about the 'program, its purposes and the type of handicapped individuals 
who could benefit from the program. The effective program includes 
a systematic effort of deliberate outreach. 

The Emf)loyment Orientation program in Sicklerville, New Jersey,uses 
'mobile trailers for outreach cpmbined with vocational evaluation 
aimed at' early identification in the elementary and junior high schools. 
This is a fairly expensive type of mis sionary work, but it does increase 
public'awareiie^s the program leadi^ng to better coverage and knowledge 
of the handle app^M* population. 

The program sends mobile trailers to schools in Camden County for 
vocational evaluation of students witTh special needs. The trailers also 
provide exploration in several work areas. The vocational evaluation 
is designed to build initial vocational profiles of the students. The unit, 
is equipped with com^mercially developed programs in ten separate 
evaluation work stations. The unit stays at a school for. four weeks at 
a time. .Students f^re in the unit for a two-hpur period each day. Most 
students take one«or two days to complete each area .or about three 
> weeks to complete all 10 vocational areas. During this time, many 
are exposed to occupational education for the first time. Many demonstrate 
abilities never pr^rviousl^y exposed. At the same time, the prograyn staff 
gains valuable evaluative information about and an introduction to^^ 
prospective students. A vocational evaluation report is prepared by 
ther unit vocational teacher for each student and provided to the guidance, 
covinselor in the student's spHools. The unit also keeps a copy for its 
reciords. The vocational t^jfcher provides vocational counseling and 
holdo conferences with the students at least twice during the program. 
These sessions are often useful to students who have not previously 
considered an occupatibnally-oriented, secondary program. 

Pre^Admisoion Review 

The next step in the process is to determine what should be- done for the ^ 
handicapped individual who has been referred either directly to the 
program or to the group responsible for pre-admission review prior to 
placement in the program or in one ol several alternatives. Pre-admission 
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review is the critical point of the intake and referral segment of the 
..program's qeries of related services and steps. Exhibit 5 shows a , 
general flow of the Common steps involved in pre-admission review. 
Most effective programs use a team sipproach at intake. These teams 
are usually multi-disciplinary, being made up of such personnel as 
Dsvchologists, -pupil personnel service staff; c-ounselors, teachers, 
principals, social workers, learning .disabilities specialists, psychxatrxc 
■ interns, nurses, speech therapists and parents. Th^ make-up of the 
intake teams varies depending on staff resources aUd in many instances 
on the nature of the handicapped individual. These teams evaluate, ^ . 
test, .interview and coordinate all information abo.ut the student in an 
effort to make a diagnostic" study of his abilities and needs so that 
appropriate decisions can be made. 

Review teams need certain information in order to make a sound judgment 
for admission and program recommendations, information required by 
the intake staff includes: recent psychological tests, social work-up on- 
family, student's attendance records, learning disabilities specialists' 
report, health records with a recent medical examination, additional 
school records, results of tests, comments by principal and teacher's 
evaluations of reason for referral, evaluation of student's behavior and 
type of assistance teacher believes is needed by student. 

The type of te^ts administered depend on the perceived needs for 
information about the student and on the availability- of recently administered 
tests from school or other sources. All. of the information listed above is 
not always available from the referring group, norJ^ all of it needed. The 
decision on whaf information is needed to make a thorough review xs the 
team's responsibility. 

The Human Development Porgi-am of West Springfield, Massachusetts, has a 
particularly'well-documented and well-organized intake and referral 
procests for pre-admission review. that includes most of the elements listed 
above. West Springfield public schools have developed a sequenced process • 
for student referrkls and evaluations that incorpora'tes the preparation 
of a written "educational plan" presented to parents priorAothe student s 
entrance into the program. This plan must be af)proved^y the parents 
and updated annually thereafter for'approval by the parents* The stu<ient 
evaluation procedure and written educational plai^ ensure that the. stjident 
is adequately evaluated and suitably placed in the program to the satis- 
* faction of the parent. At the same time, the procedure provides the 
program staff with a plan and sufficient diag-nostic information to begxn 
■ to meet the student's individual needs. . . 

• 0 
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E;xhibit 5 
PRE-ADl^SION REVIEW 
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The individual steps include referral, initiation of student evaluation, 
'parental involvement, diagnostic procedures and evaluations, staff 
conferences and recommendation and decision. 

Referral Referrals may comie from a nuTnber of sources. 

Initiation of Student Evaluation All available records on the 
student are reviewed. 

Parental Involvement The social worker is responsible for 
preparing, a social history and a statement of parent^child 
relations. 

Diagnostic Procedures and Evaluations -- At this stage, all 
evaluations and diagnosl^ procedures are completed. 

Staff Conferences Conferences are held to review evalua- 
tio^s and prepare an educational plan for the student for what- 
ever program is decided upon. The Human Development 
• Program is one option. This plan must be discussed in a 
cojiference with parents prior to a final recommendation. 

^ Recommendation an4 Decision Final recommendations and 
/ decision are made bj^-^the Superintendent of Schools and the 
' . Massachusetts Bureau of Special Education, 

The key document in this evaluation process is the educational plan , 
Exhibit 6) which assures th^ parents and the stiadents of an agreed-on 
program. \ 

The ability of the reviewing team to make a thorough review and 
appropriate programming decision is often enhanced by providing^ for 
an open forum of members in addition to the permanent members' of 
the team. The Roanoke County Occupational School provides an 
example of how this op^n forum approach works. 

The pre-admission referral, screening and decision- making process 
is comprehensive in that it not only provides for medical and psycholog- 
ical examinations of all referred students but. also ensures thatjhe 
decision to place a student in the Roanoke County Occupational S.choor 
versus alternative programs is made after having received additional 
input from interested organizations outside the pufelic school system. 4. 
Any time after a mentally retarded child (student or non- student) 
reaches 13 years' of age, he or she may be referred to a Roa-noke 
County diagnostic team. 
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Exhibit 6 
EDUCATIONAL PLAN 
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The team includes two psychologists and the head of pupil pers-Q^el 
services for the county. The psychologists perform other dutie^ as well 
as this, but they are full-time employees of the- school district. Referrals 
may be made by almost any interested party but most commonly are made 
by teachers^ principals and parents. If the diagnostic team believes 
tftat testing is needed, it can be performed only after parental approval ; 
•has been received. The nature and number of (psychological, medical, 
psychomotor) tests administered depends on the perceived needs of the 
student and on the availability of results recentiy administered by the 
school or other sources of such mental health services. These test results 
and the student's records are submitted to a "placement" committee 
composed of the director of special^ education (chairman), the principal 
of the occupational gchool, the diagnostic team,' the unit supervisor of 
vocational rehabiUtation, the assistknt superintendent for administration, 
the school board nurse and the visiting teacl^r. In addition to these 
fixed members, ad hoc-memberg may be added for any particular decision. 
'Such outside attendees are welcome and may include representatives from 
the Departments of Welfare or Health, Mental Health S"ervices, the 
juvenile courts, the ChHd Care Bureau, the Crippled Children's Bureau 
or the parents. Information from and participation by any groups who 
may contribute to an individual placement decision are encouraged and 
sought. The desirable result of this relatively open placement decisioii 
process is that decisions are made in the interest of the student rather 
than in the interest of the school system.' The committee meeting 
encourages an open forum on the needs of the student relative to the 
educational options available to him. t 

The quality of the reviewing team's programming decision is also often 
enhanced by vocational evaluations as part of .the pre-admission review. 
The Work Evaluation Center in Clearwater, Florida, reviews students 
referred to it for vocational placement throughout Pinellas County,.^ 
Florida. The Work Evaluation Center began with the Testing, 
Orientation, Work Evaluation in Rehabilitation and Jewish Employment 
and Vocational Service work sample units to serve handicapped students . 
from exceptional child ^enters. Later the Singer /Graf lex system was . ^ 
added. Students are selected by a committee of school and vocational 
rehabilitation counselors, teachers and a. work evaluation coordinator. 
Criteria used includes tests, class performance, interest and abilities. 
The work evaluation coordinator works closely with all concerned 
(including parents) in the identification and selection^of .handicapped 
students and vocational training placement. Tours of .vocational training 
programs and local firms are conducted for exceptional child center 
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• students, prior to and during^ both work evaluatipn and vocational 
training After a two-^eek work evaluation session (3| hours per 

t7XT T^^"^ " '^'^^ ""^'^ evaluation elements. Simulated ' 

work Samples assess vocational potential, determine assets and liabilities 
as they relate to vocational goaH. Performance is assessed through a ' 
variety of tasks, including the personal and social dimensions. The 
tasks are standardized industrially on both time and quality under the 
three work evaluation systems. Behaviors^gnificant to work are 
specified and measured. Recommendations are made based upon these 
factors. The Work -Evaluation Center operation has now been'e^and'd ' 
ctiWa Iow'Th"' ^;^^^i-PPed «^dents from exceptional child centers. 
.Clients now include: other vocational^rehabilitation clients, probation 
and parole commission clients, both handicapped and non- handicapped 
adults from other programs, students from junior and senior high schoo*ls 
clients from other local agencies and such as State Employment Service ' 
;and Drug Rehabilitation Center. The Work Evaluation Center recently ' 
began serving clients in evening programs. . ' 

islhet'ZZ' associated^with pre-admission review increase in complexity 
as the number of referral sources increases and, consequently, the 
number of referrals The multiplicity of relatively small school districts 
throughout much of the State of New Jersey has led to the creation of 
child study teams. The Bergen County Vocational School, for instance 
can receive referrals from more than 70 school districts. The large ' 
number of participating school districts referring educable mentally 
retarded, neurologically impaired and emotionally disturbed students 
to the program dictates the need for an organized screening device 
preferably at the local district level to make the program readily 
accessible. In Bergen County, this is performed by a child study team 
at the local district level. This team is responsible for evaluating the student 
abilities and referring him to the appropriate program. The Bergen County 
Vocational School is just one option. This process ensures that the student 
xs adequately reviewed prior to the time he is referred to any particular 
program. Each child study feam must include as a minimum, a psychologist 
a social worker and a learning disabHitie s specialist. Most of the ' 
members of the team are full-time employees who are assigned other 
duties as well, but the team may include contract or case work members. 
Almost every school district has its own' child study team. The team is 
responsible for special needs children of all ages whether or not they are ' 
eligible for the Bergen County Vocational School^ 

The process from the time of original referral of ^ student ti^the team 
until the admission decision at Bergen County Vocational School is 
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simple but effective, primarily because the educational review and 
assessment is the responsibility of the local school district, thereby 
encouraging evaluation prior -to the student's, referral to the program. 
The process includes the following steps: _/ 

1. Referral: The student may be referred to the:teamfor 
evaluation by a tBacher, administrator, or parent. ^ 

2. Team Review :. The team is responsible for ensuring that 
the review includes a psychological test within ^le past ^ 
six months, a social worker's repor^on the fainily within 
the past year, a student's attendance record, a teacher's 
narrative evaluation, a learning disabilities specialist's 
report, a health record including a recent medical 
examination and mi scellan-eous student records. 

On the basis of this information, a decision is made as to where the 
student should be referred. ^ 

1/ Application: Assuming the referral is to Bergen County 
Vocational School, an application to the program is 
prepared!, discussed with, • signed by the parents and ^ 
sent to the school. 

Z. Interview: The school's guidance counselor interviews the^ 
student who is brought to the interview by a member of 
. the child study team, not the parents. 

3. Admission Decision: The guidance counselor makes his^ 
decision on the basis of the team's revi»ew and materials, 
the student interview and his" assessment of the studgnj;4s 
long-term employability. 

The criteria for admission vary greatly. In one program. all**special 
education seventh graders are automatically enrolled in the, vocational . , 
program. There is no pre-« election. Another program, which uses 
the rationale that every child has the right to an education, has ablated 
policy of zero rejects for admission into the vocational program. This 
policy states thajtaevery student is accepted to the program when referred 
by a school and?^at no student is turned down. The policy further 
states that the school is responsible for developing its program around the 
needs of the students rather than simply setting up a program and 
selecting those students who fit it best. Some programs have age criteria 
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for admission and state that seizures tnust be under medical control; 
one program rejects any student who has serious physical or emotional 
disabilities that would jeopardize the safety of other students. In any 
case, the final admission decision must be made on a student- by- student 
basis. That is the reason for the thorough pre-admission review done " 
by or for most effective programs. ' 

Post-Admission Evaluation 

Depending on whether the program staff itself or an outside review team 
has performed the pj:^- admission review, the program may decide that 
It requires additional evaluative information on the student's needs and 
capacities before if can construct an educational plan for the student, 
including an appropriate mix of program services and curricula. Post- 
, admission evaluation is- also the first step in a continuous process of 
monitoring student program and altering his program over time. Con- 
sequejitly, it overlaps with the beginning of his program career. 

Laradon Hall in Denver. Coloradb. for.example, combines its pre- 
admission review with a second decision point in its intake process. 
Admission to Laradon Hall is by application and subject to the approval 
of the admissions committee which reviews the student at two points 
during the intake process — first, at the initial entry point, and. second, 
after an eight-week evaluation period during which ^he trainee is observet 
in the residential work shop settings. 

Depending on the timing of the pre-admission review and the admission 
decisions, summer programs prior to the student's .actual entry into • 
the formal program often provide useful post-admission evaluation in- 
formation that can assist program staff in determining the student's 
programming for the fall. The Employment Orientation in Sicklerville, 
New Jersey, offers a summer program to most of the students due to 
enter in the fall for precisely that reason. 

The Aux Chandelles program in Elkhart, Indiana, supplements its pre- - 
admis-sion review and selection information with a post- admission voca- 
tional evaluation using a device called the work pacer. The device is 
particularly t^lpful to the staff in determining programming for a new ' 
student because of severity of the handicaps of the students served by' 
Aux Chandelles. It was developed by the director for measuring the . 
potential productive capacity of trainees. The machine tests the trainee's 
dexterity, stamina, and productive abilities in a series of common manu- 
facturing tasks by: placing parts (pegs) in slot positions at assembly line 
speeds; assembling parts at assembly line speeds (nut. bolt., washer) 
and disassembling parts at assembly line speeds (nut. bolt, washer). 

** * ' . . 
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The Xwork pacer is a waist-level machine with working surfaces at either 
end and a shuttle-like oscillating bar assembly which sweeps the entire 
-working surface during eacH cycle. The assembly is driven by a vari- 
able speed electric motor so work-pacing can be repeated consistently 
and adjusted to the trainee's 'ability. Results are obtained on both a . 
self-paced basis and on a machine basis and compared. The theoretical 
100 percent output of a -normal" worker has been established by testing 
production supervisors from a local manufacturing plant. The test 
results indicate the percentage of normal output of which the trainee is 
capable. They havp proven reliable indicators of actual job performance. 
Production records kept for six trainees have been within + 5 percent of 
work pacer predictions. Each incoming trainee is tested on the work 
pacer The results have two major purposes: they are useful in program 
planning and goal setting for the trainees; they allow the director to • 
provide the potential employer with a reliable indication of the percent- 
age of normal productive capacity to expect from the trainee. 

Another excellent practice for post- admission evaluation is to include the 
parents in theWther refinement of the student's educational plan. The 
Specikl Vocational Needs Program in Bellevue, Nebraska, supplements 
its own staff resources for evaluating students by including parents in 
staff meetings concerning their child's programming. A somewhat 
unique and effective feature of the intake evaluation is the inclusion of 
parents in the actual working staff to determine what programs the student 
should be assigned to. The firpt evaluation arid staff meetings occur 
one month after a student is accepted. Review staff meetings are held 
every six months thereafter for each student. The program director 
feels that parent participation provides the professional staff with valu- 
able insight into the child's home situation, gives the parents a chance 
to participate in his rehabilitation and serves to enlist the assistance 6f 
the parent in continuing the behavioral, sociological and survival skills 
programs in the home. y , 
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CHAPTER 5 

t 

MEETING STUDENT NEEDS . * 



The common goal of all i)ccupational education for the handicapped is to 
provide those e^eriences that will allow adt^lescents and young adults 
who exhibit varibias degrees of severity of handicap to achieve their 
highest potential level of independence. The program or stequenpe of 
services offered may be as broad or as narrow in designVnd content 
as available resources and students' needs and abilities dictate. 

# 

^uT'Il niany variations. The amount of time 

allotted for this .task ranged from a few moftths to more than six years. 
The student, in some cases, was involved in^virtually every decision 
affecting his program and in some instances, almost none. Evaluation ^ 
was continuous, periodic or haphazard and ranged from complete 
subjectivity to objectivity of nearly antiseptic quality. Training took 
place m environments as diverse as aged, abandoned school-houses and 
multi-million dollar, chrome and brick specially-designed facilities. 
Some excellent programs were being carried out in the most unlikely 
austete surroundings. This was perhaps an indication of sound values 
on the part of the people who set them up. They put their limited resources 
into student services, not bricks and mortar. 

Integration of Services 

Integration and coordination of services througlwut the student's entire 
educational career was lacking in many situations studied. The importance 
of integration of community, business and agency support to supplement 
a program s internal resources - thereby increasing the -.benefit of those 
resources by leveraging them -- has already been discussed and will be 
discussed again in Chapter 12. But coordination and integration of 
educational and supportive services provided to the studeht'^prior to 
•during and after he leaves the occupational program are equally important 
to success. 

It should be noted that a significant part of the rationale behind occupational 
education is.i$he idea of making better use of the time students spend in 
formal education by preparing them for the occupationaUy-oriented 
world many will enter immediately following formal education. This need 
to make better use of a student's school preparatory years is particularly 
important for handicapped students. It is unfortunate, however, that 
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most programs stvdied, including some of those judged effective, fkiled 
to recognize and act on the importance of ensuring that the pre-vocational 
services received by students before entering a progra^m are coordinated 
with the objectives of the program they will enter later. Since ixiost pro^ 
grams lead to some type of work- oriented placement for the student, 
and placement is still within the program's control, integration of pre- 
progr^ services is necessary. If pre-program educational and support- 
ive services do not appropriately prepare the student^ r the occupational 
program that follows, the job of the program becomes that much more 
difficult. 

All areas have the ability to improve their programs by coordinating 
services with the programs from which students were referted. . The 
improvement in program effectiveness is significant if pre- vocational 
orientation is offered to the student prior to his entering an occupational 
program. It is also helpful if the student has some idea of his preferences 
in occupational options available. The less time the program staff must 
spend helping the student in areas where he should already have received 
help the more time can be spent improving his job-oriented sldUs and, 
ultimately, improving his chances for achieving the highest possible 
level of independence. 

The integrated services approach argues for cooperation and coordination 
throughout secondary education, at least. All of the types of services 
mentioned here need npt be included if resources and environmental cir- 
cumstances do not perflciit. It is necessary, however, to consider aU 
methods of coordinating the program with teachers, administrators and 
groups outside the program so as to achieve the best possible service 
integration for students. Although that does not necessarily Aiean that 
all secondary education must be included in one school, the Roanoke 
County Occupational School's program, described below, does provide 
a useful example of how service integration may be achieved. 

Roanoke offers a completely integrated program of acalfemiq and voca- 
tional instruction to the students it serves. The prografej begins in tiie 
seventh grade and extends through high school graduatiolj — all within 
the one school. As demonstrated below, one of the strejgtiis of the 
program resulting from the six-year period during whicK^.the SJ^dent 
is in the program is the staff's ability gradually to introduce %^ocational 
and occupational instruction and interests so that the students see them 
as a complement to, rather than a substitute for, academic instruction 
This gradual exposure appears to be well-attuned to the needs and abili- 
ties of the students served. There are four curriculum steps - pre- ^ 
vocational, occupational exploration, vocational trade training and job 
placement. 
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. Pre-vocationalr Seventh graders spend one period per 
day in an occupational interest block activity. During 
the course of the year, all students spend this one per- 
iod per day for approximately three months in a crafts 
and ceramics program, three months in a homemaking 
progra^i and three months in a shop program. The shop *- 
program concentrates on work in wood and plastics. 
Eighth graders spend two periods each day in vocational 

" activities. 

Occupational Exploration: Ninth graders participate in 
an occupational exploration pyogranS: for two hours per 
day. During the course of the year, occupational train- 
ing programs in each of the advanced vocational training 
clusters are offered. Evaluation for advanced training 
placement in the next step is done in this phase by the 
counselor, teachers and parents. 

Vocational Trade Traimnp>: Each student, with help from 
his counselor, teacher and parents, has chosen an 
appropriate trade training cluster. Considerable program- 
ming flexibility exists within each cluster to allow individuals 
to attain their highest potential. The yocational traji'e train- 
ing program consists of two years of training, three hours 
per day coupled with three hours, of related academics. 
Students are in the tenth and eleventh grades (16 to 20 years 
old). Trade training is provided in: 

Sheet metal Nurse's aide 

' Const^ruction trades . Cosmetology for self care 
Building Maintenance and entry into certified 

Auto Servicing • training 

Fast foods Aide (hotel, motel, school. 
Institutional and. hospital) 
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Job Placement;^ With the assistance of vocational rehabilitation 
counselors, appropriate job placement is made with regard to 
trade training and capabilities of the student. Further on-the- 
job training, work adjustment training, and trade training is 
arranged tfy the rehabilitation unit, if needed. Placement may 
be m eflther full or part-time employment depending on the 
students needs. In n^st cases, these placements develop in- 
to permanent employment following graduation. Trainable 
and severely physically impaired students from the regular 
program are placed in the work activity program which is 



designed to tr^in the child to function efficiently in a semi- 
protective environment. The basic four-step program spread 
over six yeai^S produces k well-adjusted student with usable 
vocational skills and work experience who is generally well- ., 
prepared to cope with competitive employment. 

Monitoring Student Progress 

The only way to be sure students are receiving the greatest possible 
benefit from services provided is to set up a definite system for mon- 
itoring student progress. Effective programs are distinguishable 
from poor ones by virtue of having a well-defined system whereby 
someone is directly responsible for this monitoring function. This can 
be done in different ways, but adequate criterion reference measures . 
and.obiectives'must be set up for each student to make monitoring ^ 
meaningful. Responsibility should be fixed so there is no question about 
who is following the progress of the individual student. Part of this func- 
tion involves anticipating needs so they can be provided for b,efore they 
become current. 

One of the most common methods is the assignment of case managers, ^ 
The Cooperative School Rehabilitation Center in Minnetonka, Minnesota, 
is a useful example because of the continuity from the pre-admission to 
program completion. The Cooperative School Rehabilitation Center 
(CSRC) assign^ each student to a case manager. The-case managers 
generally carry a case load of about 30 students in any stage of the 
program from entering student to those in full-time employment. When 
the Cooperative School Reh^abilitation Center was established, teachers, 
teacher's aides and case mariagers were the intended core personnel. 
The position of case manager was designed to provide high intensity 
management of student programs. Certified psychologists with master s 
degrees and a Background in rehabilitation counseling were recruited 
for the first case manager positions. After eight years of experience 
with case management, CSRC has found that parens with this back- 
ground are indeed suited to the case manager position. CSRC has de- 
veloped its own approach to student management, The specific tasks 
in the case management of trainable level, mentally retarded youth can 
be arranged into three blocks of time: tasks necessary before a student 
enters, services needed from the case manager while a student is attend- 
ing the center and services surrounding a student's departure aS he 
enters the world of work. Many services do not start or stop with this 
division of time but overlap. 

The case manager serves as a liaison between the home school district, 
referring students and the center. Each school district has one case 
manager assigned to serve it. 
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Second, the case-manager is the primary contact with the parents of 
students who are referred. Once a school district has decided to con- 
aider, referring a student, the plan is discussed vith the parents and 
a home visit is made by the case manager before a student enters the 
program. Third, the case manager provides counseling to the parents 
First-hand test information gained by the ca'se manager himself can 
be invaluable in urfderstanding a student's assets and limitations and 
devising a plan of treatment or action. The case manager develops p 
an educational- vocational. social plan for' each student. He periodi- 
cally meets with the teachers and rehabilitation ^des to review a 
student's progress and problems. The case manager also conducts . 
group counseling sessions to help remedy long-standing jpersonal and 
• social problems. As the student approaches age 21 txr upon leaving 
tl?e program, .the case manager seeks employment opportunities con- 
sistent with the interests and abilities of the student. Placement is 
don^ by the case manager, and follow-up counseling continues until - 
the student is established both vocationally and residentially This 
process is probably more sophisticated and inclusive than many 
programs can offer, but the ic^ea of continuity ensured via the case 
^ manager is valid. Case managers in other program^ are often teachers 
or counselors. 

The Pre-Fmployment Vocational Experience Program of South Bend 
Indiana uses a team teaching approach to monitor progress imconjund- 
tion with instruction and counseling rather than the case manager metJod 
A team of teacher-counselors guides students through the program. Each 
program consists of four open classrooms joined at the inside corner by 
a control room which serves as a telephone contact, parent conference 
and crisis management center. Four teacher-counselors provide the 
instruction, counseling, job training, placement and follow-up for 60 
students. By sharing the duties of all aspects of the program, great ' 
flexibility IS achieved in monitoring the activities of students and staff. 

The techniques used to'monitor progress vary widely and range irom 
specific objectives to broader indices of progress assessment. Follow- 
ing are examples of some of th6 most effective monitoring techniques in 
use in programs surveyed. 

The Aux Chandelles program of Elkhart. Indiana, -uses the Individual 
Program Plan along with the Progress Assessment Chart of social 
development (see Exhibit 7). The chart was developed by H. C, Cunzburg 
of Great Britain and is distributed in North America by the Aux Chandelles 
program. It provides a visual check of progress in the four main areas 
of social developme^nt. self-help, communication, socialization. Occupa- 
tional statements referring to relevant skills and* behavior are listed and 
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achievements and deficiencies are thus pinpointed with accuracy. Charts 
are available for students from infant to adult on "a developmental scale 
including a set for Down's syndrome children and ^dults. Their use can be 
demonstrated by the following example in the "Occupation" area. A 
trainable mentally retarded trainee 18 years of age will use the fourth 
of four levels of the sygtem. The teacher observes the trainee for 
assessment every six months. U an area is unshaded, the teacher tests 
or observes the student to see whether he has mastered the task or 
knowledge sine? the last assessment. If no-t, the area remains inshaded , 
and depending on the student and how long the area has been shaded, the 
teacher designs a remediation plan tailored to that component, For^ex- 
ample, in Exhibit 7, item 33, "Plays cooperative team games -"- foo*tball, " 
is not shaded. This combined with a review of the client's preceding, 
charts is used to decide on an instructional or remediation plan. . 

The New Opportunities fpr Work program in Findlay, Ohio, has developed 
a set of objectives to monitor progress. A'series of terminal and instruc- 
tional objectives has been prepared by the staff to provide a consistent and 
systematic basis for evaluating a student's performance in .terms, of speci-" 
fic tasks^^r^haviors. There is a distinct set of terminal and instructional 
objectives in the pre- vocational course. and in the various academic and 
vocational courses. The objectives were prepared by eacljXeacher for his 
particular cours^. They are listed on a chart and check-off when the 
student has met the objective. A terminal objective differs from an in- 
structional objective in that the former defines a desired behavior or task 
to be achievj&d while the latter is designed to aid in reaching the terminal 
objective, for instance, in the clerical area, one. of the terminal objectives 
is to set Up and run off 100 copies of something on a printing press. Instruc- 
tional objectives, in this, case, are the various operations such as setting 
the plate and turning the machine on. Instructional objectives are generally 
broken down sufficiently so that they are "go or no" -- that is, a student 
can either do or not do what is required, ^re- vocational terminal objectivee 
are primarily behavioral in nature. For instance, one objective is the 
following: "Given the situation where the student needs to communicate with . 
his employer or supervisor, he is able independently to communicate his 
needs, questions, suggestions, or feelings effectively and politely to hie 
employer or supervisor. " Academic terminal objectives are related to 
specific academic achievements, such as the ability to count up to 100. 
Vocational terminal objectives were developed jointly by the vocational 
teacher and the work-study coordinator who visit employers in that teacher's 
Vocational area. They categorized each employet'^ operation into a series 
of skills, learned from the employer what ekiUs ^ere key to successful job 
performaiy:e, and then translated those skills into terminal objectives. 
Thus, they developed a systematic method, derived from the real w.orld, of 
work, for identifying and measuring a s tad ent'"s' advancement toward 
employability. Even more important, they isolated those skills necessary 
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fpr job success. Terminal objectives are listed on a chart and are checked 
off. when the student has met the objectives. 

Special Needs Prog,rarn of the Calhoun Area Vocational Center in Battle . 
Creek, Michigan, provides' a final example of progress monitoring which 
includes a student- teacher commitment. Progress is evaluated in accomp- 
lishikig small modules based on employable entry- level job skills. The 
students participate in the selection of objectives (modules to be accomp- 
plis'hed). Employers provide information on the specific modules or job 
skills achieved by program graduates; Moreover, each student is the 
respdinsibility "of a special needs team member who' also monitors his pro- 
gre^sy After an initial student exposure to the occupational area of one \=Jr^>- 
or tVo weeks, the instructor meets individually with each student to dia- 
cus^ what the student plans to accomplish in the program. They reach an 
agreement and each signs a/student /teacher commitment which specifies 
how ijnany modules the student will complete. This commitment is reviewed 
witS the student periodically throughout 'the year and updated if necessary. 
.Student progress is evaluated on the basis of performance of the modules. 
Four times a year a student progress report is completed by the instructor 
and signed by the student. The reports are sent to the home school, the 
parents and made available to potential employers. ^ 



CHAPTER 6 ^ / 

PREPARATION FOR SPECIFIC SIQLL TRAINING / 



Well-rounded programs of occupational education for the/^andlGapped in- 
clude several kinds of preparation. Personal and social skill^^ such as 
^proper hygiene and good grooming/ emotional control and consideration 
'of others find an important place in the curriculum. Activiti^ such as 
homemaking, hobbies and recreation are also included. Filially there 
are ki^xds off ^ct^^^^^ that have come to be called »!.pre- vocational prepara- 
tion. These aptivities are designed to promote proper job attitudes, good 
work habits and manual dexterity, for some students, they serve as a 
necessary introduction to job-oriented specific skill training. For those 
students who will never go beyond general skill trainings they may pro- 
vide the only preparation for the work world. In either case, their 
importance cannot be overemphasized. The need for integration of these ^ 
(re-vocati'onal activities into the overall scheme of a student's education 
discussed in Chapter 5. The purpose of the pre-vocational prepara- 
tion in the following two examples was to prepare students for later 
specific skill training. . 



Pre- Vocational T 



raining 



One of the more complete pre-vocational programs is provided at a 
school cooperating with the Special Vpcktional Needs program in Bellevue, 
Nebraska. The students received 1-1/2 hours of workshop instruction 
each day, about 45 minutes of home -living skills and 45 minutes of 
functional acaderriics. 

Workshop goals are to promote job attitudes primarily and specific job 
skills only secondarily. ' The atmosphere in the shpp is like that of an 
industrial environment. Teachers and ^achers" aid^s act as "bosses. " 
Students are "fired" for periods of 15 minuses to one^week, depending on 
the seriousness of their misbehavior. When a child is "fired, " he is 
not allowed in the workshop. The teacher, three volunteers and one aide 
work with 16 students. There are 16 work areas corresponding to the 
number of students. Each work area is a 3' x 3' section of a table with 
dividers separating adjacent areas. Each area has a-different project 
sach as woodworking, screwdriver and hammer, decoupage, weaving, 
Christmas door hanging^ (cutting, trimming, gliiing), cutting skills 
(Xmas tags out of old Xmas -cards), sewing machine, curler stations 
(piecework from Tip-Top curlers) and nagle stations (eye shado^ 



applicator, piecework from Max Factor). Each studetit is assigned for 
a week to each station; After the goal for each station is achieved, the 
project is changed. There are approximately 100 firojects on file at any 
time with hew ones being continually developed. Contingency manage- 
ment charts are^ employed. The charts for all students are prominently 
posted. Stars are given each day to each student who meets his produc- 
tion target and who demonstrates proper work behavior. Each student 
also has a weekly target depending on his ability. If the >Veekly goal is 
met, five extra bon,us stars are awarded. Stars may later be exchanged 
ioT gifts or prizes." , 

The Vocational Mobile Lab program in Memphis, Tennessee, is a pre- 
vocational exploration and awareness program using six mobile class- 
rooms made from standard 12' x 60' mobile home shells to reach- a 
lafge!r number of students than would be |)ossible with the same number 
of stationary in-school classrooms. It provides pre-vocational training 
on a part-time basis at a reasonable cost. The program accepts all \. 
students from existing- special education work adjustment classes for one\ 
period each day of a 6-to-8 week period before moving to another school./ 
The labs serve junior and senior high school special education classes 
in 21 high schools composed mostly o^educable mentally retarded children 
(IQ, 50-75), hearing impaired and physically handicapped students. They 
receive pre-vocational and hands-on simulated work experience in met^al 
working, woodworking and home economics. Repetition is possible and 
encQi^^ged in grades 7-12. Studehts are scheduled by the specif educa- . 
tion department. There'are two counselors who function prim^ily as 
guidance covinselors. The most unique program feature is the mobile 
classroom. The original cost for six bare shells was $42,000, and the 
total capital cost of the operating units was $66,000 including all equip- 
ment. ThQ staff consists of six full-time teachers, ty/o coordinating, 
teachers, two counselors ^nd one program administrator. Annual cost 
per student is $319 if all students served in one schpol year are counted. 
Annual program cost is)$117, 084 of which $95, 000 is salary expense. 



A^ttitude AdjustTnent, Exploration and Evaluation 

The Vocational Prepauration Prografti in the Carl Hayden High School, 
Phoenix, Arizona, provides a more formal pre-vocational program in 
32 occupational areas. The goals of the training are attitude adjustment;, 
occupational exploration, evaluation, and, to some extent, skill develop- 
ment. SophomorQ. students take three hours of academic instruction and 
two hours of vocational training while junior students have work experience 
fpr two or three hours and obtain three hovirs of either academic or voca- 
tional training in alternate quarters of tl^ year. Each occupational task 
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is carrted-^^in a 4' x 8' x 3' training station. Each station po.ntains 
^^ f, tools, work samples and- written instructional material. The instruc- 
^ tional mater iaf contains objectives, procedures and pre- and post-work ' 
examinations. The instructional materials for some "occupational areas 
are supplemented by audio tape cassette instruction. Materials also 
include pictorial supplements for students who are hearing impaired. 
On the average, one instructor (teacher, teaching assistant, or tutor) 
is available for every fufe students. Teaching assistants and tutors are 
selected from non-handicapped juniors and seniors who rank in t]^ upper 
.10 percent of their class. They not only function as tutors but also as 
big brothers and sis^feers in social activities. The average length of 
participation's abou,t 30 hours for a given task area. Ivlinimurn perform- 
ance is required before a student is allowed to proceed to another area. 
The program occupies two, 8d0-square feet mobile classrooms on the 
Carl Hayden campus. One unit is a regular classroom. The other con- 
tains 17 modular work-^tudy cluster units. 

At the Work Experience JProgram in Reno, Nevada, a series of video 
tapes have been prepared as a pre-vocational, instructional device. 
The tapes, along with programmed slide presentations, are used to ex- 
pose students to specific jobs by portraying student 3 in real life, on-the- 
job situations. Many of Jfche video tapes are also used for publio preseV 
tations to explain the program and its various facets. The value of the 
video tapes is twofold. They provide students with a means of job 
exploration, and at the sam^ time motivate them because they see fdrmer 
students performing real jobs. * Some of the subjects include a drajnAatiza- 
tidn of a job interview, jobs in the motel-restaurant industry, the print- 
ing industry and warehousing. Typical of these is the warehousing tape. 
^ Warehousing is a new and expanding industry in Rend and is producing 
many jobs. Workme?n narrate the video tapes, describing their tasks 
and the total warehousing process. Other video tapes, such as the maid 
tape, are narrated by students describing their tasks. The initial funds 
for the two studio cameras , TV monitor, editing equipment, and play- 
back equipment came from a 1970 $25,000 vocational education grant.* 
A full-time technician was employed to prepare the tapes and presenta- 
tion. Since then, the video tape project has been taken over by the county 
and ha?s been expanded to include other district prog'rams. 
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CHAPTEK 7 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING ^ 



Pre -vocational program s give students the opportunity to explore many 
different kinds of work possibilities and develop* some skills while doing 
so. Since the skills themselves are not of primary importance at that 
stage, they are developed at a general level. By^ contrast, vocational 
programs pf ovid'e for a narrowing of occupational interests and greater 
depth of skill development. The change of emphasis is not- -and should ^ 
^not be--an abrupt one if services have been integrated to prepare stu- 
dents for vocational training*. General work skills are cultivated first 
followed by skill training specific to a particular job or cluster of jobs. 

Effective vocational programs for the handicapped require a graduated 
but flexible curriculum. The vocational portion of the overall program 
varies according to the extent of fiscal and other resources available, 
the educational environment and the nature and degree of handicaps 
involved. There is a wide variety of possibilities ranging from low-cost 
work-study programs to more sophisticated and more expensive skill 
training programs. Work- study opportunities will usually tend to be un- 
skilled because of the reluctance of employers to train unskilled and 
handicapped workers. A variation of the work- study type of program 
is on-the-job training where the student usually receives more supervi- 
sion either from the program staff or from the employer-- sometimes 
through available vocational rehabilitation subsidies to employers. 
Higher level skill training offers a. greater probability of the student's 
becoming more^ attractive to employers as a semi-skilled or skilled 
worker. Skill training also varies depending on the number and degree 
of technical complexity of the occupational options offereH= The basic 
options can be matje more sophisticated by combining them. The Roanoke 
County Occupational- School in Salem, Virginia does thi^s successfully by 
offering vocational skill trailing to tenth and eleventh grade students 
prior to full or part-time work experience in a work- study arrangement 
1^ twelfth grade. 




Low cfost Skill Training 



Work Experience . One of the least expensive formulas for providing vo- 
cational training, among the examples given here is that represented by 
the cooperating porticm of the Special Vocational Needs program in 
Bellevue, Nebraska, at the Vocational Center for moderately to severely, 
^ ,mentally or physically handicapped. The training offered is' only slightly 
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more advanced than the average pre-vocational preparation. At Bellevue, 
the workshop experience is nevertheless aimed at the student's eventual 
outside employment after an acceptable skilL level has been achieved. 
This example also illustrates how closely Hnked progress monitoring fs 
witl^kill development in a supervised work environment. The • 
Vocational Center, just outside Omaha, Nebraska, provides year-round, 
workshop-centered experience. Students work in piece-rate contracts ' 
and earn money for their production. All other training (academics, 
grooming, survival and sociaUzatJ^n skills) are as vocationally oriented 
as possible. The training, generally, is not oriented to specific jobs 
but to employment in general.^ The workshop environment is structured. 
Students may be at the work tables ai^sembHng curlers or nagles, in the 
boxing areWlfigluing plastic bags'into boxes under a contract to Anderson 
Box), doing janitorial work, or in the warehouse' ^rea- where they load 
and unload contract work (some using a forkHft). They also hav6 academic 
instruction, <^ounseHng and field trips. Belle ring at the beginning and' 
end of the day, at breaks arid lunch hours. Students must fill but a tim§^"*^^ 
car4 for each activity. There are four trainers, averaging seven cHente-. «^ 
per trainer. The trainers teach work skills and supervise the production 
area. There are also two related instruction teachers. Students are 
given housekeeping duties, clerical assignments" and warehousing duties 
to provide additional work experietifce. The related instruction teachers 
provide bo^h individual and group instruction depending on needs and 
interest. ^Individual instruction couldUast anywhere from 15 to 45 minutes. 
While the H^ork environment is highly structured, training and teaching is 
performed in an individualistic, flexible manner. Each student is trained 
according to his needs and the goals specified for him. 

Precision teaching techniques are employed by both the trainers"^and tea- 
chers. Each student participates in from sij^- to teh programs. Of these, 
from three to fivte are for vocational' training knd related instruction, the 
program goals and objectives are specified in behavior sheets. 'Essen- 
tially, each program represents a behavior,, sfcill or piece of knowledge 
to be acquired by the student. Programs are further specified in planning 
X sheets. Each program is broken down into an event, a movement cycle 

(response of the student), the ratio of reinforcement to successful student ' 
response or movement and the form of th^favorable feedback/(arranged 
event). Movements or occurrences are recorded 6n a frequency record * 
sheet. Then, these frequencies are plotted on a daily behavior chart. 
Targets are also plotted on the behavior chart. Slopes of the lines drawn 
through data on the chart indicate the rate of ^)rogress of students. Stand- 
ard rates of progress are used as comparisons to evaluate progress. 

\ \ 
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'. Wotk- study . The Work-Study Experience Program in Russellville, / 
' Arkansas is probably the purest form of the work-study type of program. 
It is a small program serving approximately 15 students in a semi-rural 
school district in northwest Arkansas. The program for most students 
spans three yaars during which they receive one-half day of work experi- 
ence-in either an on- or off-campus work station, depending on their 
abilities and the progress they demonstrate on the job. Work stations 
off-campus are not fixed but depend on current employment opportunities. 
Many trainees go on in the same jobs on a full time basis upon graduation, 

On-the-Job Trailing . TKe Cooperative Vocational Education program in ^ 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania, has selected a more supervised, on-the-job 
training type of preparation, partly because of the nature of its students, » 
all of whom are moderately to severely* mentally or physically handi-- 
capped. In this program, virtually all the specific skill training is done 
on the job by occupational training specialists'* who follow a five-step 
procedure. 

1^ Identifying a potential job; The director has a list of industrial areas 
of opportunity from which the training specialist may choose and visit the 
' prospective employer. Presimiably, they do the job search with the . 
general skills of their student gjM>up or individuals in mind. There is no 
formal assessment and matching procedure of job to student and vice- 
versa. 

2. Learning the job; By working on the job for approximately one week, 
the training specialist becomes familiar not only with the job but also with, 
the work environment. He is now qualified to train the student on the job. 

3. Fitting the student to the job; This step may precede Step 2 and differs 
in degree. The traini^ig specialist will often bring a work sample back to 
the class, if possible, to work with the student in the classroom to Build 
confidence prior to actually trying it on the job. This approach obviously 
is not possible for jobs requiring substantial equipment or machinery. 

4. On-the-job training ; The training specialist works alongside the 
trainee on the job for approximately 2-3 weeks,- gradually allowing the 
trainee tq become more independent and self-reliant.^ In addition to the 
imm^diite task, the training specialist also trains the student in good 
work habits such as cleanlinesj^ and promptness. 

5. Follow-up : Dependir4 on how rapidly or slowly the trainee begins to 
function efficiently on the job, the training specialist will begin to appear 
less frequently, leaving the trainee alone for longer periods or take him 
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off the job if it appears that he is not making sxifficient progress. If the 
trainee is successful, the training specialist will continue' to make follow- 
up calls wit^ decreasing frequency until the trainee reaches the age of 21. 
These later calls often are not with the "employee" b\it with the employer. 
Once t;he trainee is acclimated, the training apecialist tends to keep as low 
a profile as possible in the hope that th^ employee eventually ^ill be 
accepted as no different from others. 

Given the aptitude level of the students in the program, the skills, in tjae 
initial job placement are repetitive/ Examples are assembler of a part 
of fluorescent lights, armature winder, cosmetics packer and chipper/ 
grinder. The jobs do show, however, some positive variance from the 
traditional positions for severely handicapped students of dishwasher, 
janitor's assistant and yard attendant. It is evident that the program has 
made successfxil attempts to introduce moderately to severely retarded 
individuals to tasks . of higher levels of difficulty. The individualized, on- 
the-job training is probably the key to its success. 

— \ 

Qff-Campus Work Stations. Similarly, close supervision in off-campus 
work stations in industrial locations is the approach of Aux Chandelles, 
a t?rogram that also serves moderately to severely handicapped students. 
Th^ work station in industry is an ij^termediate placement between com- 
pj^siltive placement and a sheltered ^yorkshop setting. It is comprised 
•of a full time supervisor for approximately eight trainees engaged in 
a maintenance contratct with a large department store. The contract is 
actually held by a local contract maintenance firm that in turn employs 
the traine^and supervisor. The contract was won in comjietitive bidding 
with other maintenance firms. The work sta^tion offers closer supervision, 
greater assistance and a longer start-up period for trainees than is possi- 
ble in most competitive job situations. The results of the first work 
station have proved so satisfactory for the trainees, the employer and the 
department store that a ^cond work station has beeh established in the 
local Sears store. That contract was also won in competitive biddihg. 

Cooperative Programs . Institutions often house students who are simi- 
larly handicapped to those in the target groups of the four programs just 
discussed. Certainly, given the resources,, similar techniques could 
be used in an institutional envirycSnment to offer vocational preparation. 
The New York State School for the Deaf in kome. New York, on the other 
hand, has successfully established a cooperative program with the local 
Board of Cooperative Educational Services facility that provides fairly 
high level skill in:^truction to its students in integrated, normal hearing 
classes. Students are transported to the program in their senior year 
each day-for a half-day session of vocational training. Similar Coopera- 
tive efforts between institutions and local vocational-technical schools 
or «ven community colleges for post-secondary students exist around 
the country. 
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Higher Cost Skill Training 

Many programs offering specific skill training to handicapped students 
teach general skills in the beginning and move to more specific and 
difficult skills as the student demonstrates proficiency. The general a 
course outline of one of the occupational areas of the Keefe School 
Special Needs program in Framingham, Massachusetts, illustrates the 
movement from general to specific skills for its students in a relatively 
high-cost program. The basic maintenance and groundskeeping course 
is divided into three major sections: 

Section A: Preparing the Student for A Condition of Gener.al 
Work Readiness lists the objectives (16) and suggested activi*- 
ties that the low capability trainable mentally retarded students 
in the training program should accomplish if they are to be pre- 
pared to work anywhere. These activities shotild be a" part of a 
total program; constantly reinforced and used where applicable. 

The following are examples of specific edj^tional objectives used in 
Section A: / 

A- 1 The student will understand the meaning of job responsi- 
bility, especially as it applies^ to the performance of each 
job task. 

A-2 "rhe student. will understand the meaning of job satisfaction. 

A- 3 The student will Understand the necessities for working 
. and the difference a,an life styles between people who work 
and those who do not work. 

» 

. A-4 The student will understand the importance of practicing 
responsible behavior in appearance, cleanliness, 
punctuality and using a time clock. 

Section B; Introduction to Basic Maintenaftce and Gxoundskeep- 
ing as a Work Area l ists suggestions (14) for preparing the 
student to perform on the job in these specific areas. They in- 
clude learning the job vocabulary, the appropriate clothing and 
other factors- related to job preparation. In this section, worker 
qualities euch as apeed, tolerance and doing an acceptable job 
are also stressed as well as learning the meaning of responsi- 
bility. 
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Section C; Specific Job Training jn Basic Maintenance- and Grounds' 
keeping lists the specific tasks (51) included in the program which 
the student might have to perform on the job in the' areas of main- 
tenance and groundskeeping. ^ 

Examples of tasks defined in Section C are: 

\ 

C-1 'The student will be able to use a hand duster, 

C-Z The student will be able to use a whisk broom for cleaning 
draperies, slipcovers on furniture, furniture in general 

C-3 The student will be able to use a dustpan and counter br/ish 
to pick up dust and other waste rrtaterial. 

C-4 The student will be able to use a radiator brush to duft in 
places that are. too narrow for a counter duster, 

/ 

This graduated progression of the student from less difficult to more 
difficult skill levels in a skill-training program is seen even moce ^ 
distinctly in the skills cluster approach of the Vocational Individual 
Assistance program in Eastlake, Ohio. The cluster concept isAised in 
each of the five vocational areas offered. They are arranged by ascending 
levels of difficulty. Each student's progress is noted on a set/ of cards 
and on a wall chart, Fo^ example, the curriculum in the custodial and 
building and maintenance area has l^een divided into five clus/ters. The 
first cluster concentrates on desired work and social behavior such as 
personal cleanliness. The second cluster focuses on simple mopping 
and cleaning. The third cluster progresses to more diffigAlt cleaning 
such as cleaning lavatories. The fourth cluster is more cydvanced. Stu- ^ 
dents master waxing, stripping and minor plumbii^g. The* fiftlj^ cluster t\ 
emphasizes independence on the job. As the student prog-tipsdiig^s through 
the clusters, his performance is tracked on a set of cards. A slightly 
different progress record is kept in the welding area. In this area, the 
clusters focus on four types of welding. A progress record for each 
student indicates the day the student began a particular step, the number 
of days it took to finish the step, a grade for the final product and a run- 
ning monthly average grade. Students must successfully complete one 
task to advance to the next. If a student reaches a plateau, as determined 
by the vocational teacher, the progress cards serve as a guide to the 
tasks he can or cannot perform. This information is useful to the coun- 
selor-evaluator if transfer to another area is being considered and to the 
work-study coordinator for placement purposes. 



The Keefe School Special Needs Program, although housed in a regular 
vocational high school, and the Eastlake, Ohio Program both offer voca- . 
tional preparation in classes attended only by handicapped students. 
Several programs observed greatly augmented their resources for pro- ^ 
viding skill train^Lng by integrating students intfi primarily non-handix:apped 
vocational classes whenever possible. This approach is not possible, of 
course, for all handicapped students. But it is desirable if for no other 
reason than that more handicapped students can be served if fewer programs 
and facilities 'must be established. • ^ ^ 

The Special Needs Program integrates handicapped students at the Calhoun 
Area Vocational Center in Battle Creek, Michigan, to provide them with 
specific skni training. Students requiring special assistance are referred 
tp the special needs team for remedial reading or math work or vocational 
and personal counseling. A graduated skills cluster approach is used for 
its integrated classes but supported by^the special needs team. A re- 
' search project developed ten individualized training packets for handi- 
. capped students. The packets are based on a modular approach and are 

/ .' designed to build on success and to foster coopersttion between vocational 
/ and special education teachers (at the home school) in the program plan- 
ning for and teaching of the handicapped. Once the student is placed in 

J' an occupational cluster or subcluster program, teachers begin the actual 
process of cooperative teaching. ^A series of instructional units is chosen 
or" developed for each student. Each instructional unit is based on entry- 
level job tasks. Task sheets (instructional unites. represent the basic tool 
that teachers may usq to plan, implement, and evaluate a cooperative 
vocational education/ special education program. Exhibit 5 in Appendix 
C is a sample task sheet. The front side of the task sheet is composed of 
four sections. The behavioral /task skills identify the specific mental 
understandings or associations needed in' the performance of the task as 
well as the physical, manipulative activities associated with performing the 
task. The instructional methods and ^materials portion is designed to 
suggest specific teaching techniques , strategies and materials that have 
been used effectively with handicapped etudents. The task-related com- 
petencies section, identifies some specific learning readiness skills 
associated with the task. The reverse side of the task sheet is designed 
to Kelp the special education teacher teach more effectively. The language 
of the task and quantitati^re concepts provides a common ground for communi 
cation between the cooperating teacher and the vocational teachers. Sug- 
gestion^ and supportive instructional materials include a variety of sugges- 
ted teaching activities--ideas , games or materials that may be used in 
providing an* effective and supportive link with vocational instruction. 
Packets or '^cluster guides*'' have "been developed for ten occupational clus- 
ters: health occupations, ' food preparation, agriculture /national resources,^ 
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clothing and textile services, office and business occupations, distribu- 
tion, construction, graphics and communications media, automotive and 
power service and manufacturing. 

The instructional unit modules, or clusters approach in an integrated 
program is a:lso used by VocationarVillage in Portland, Oregon. Voca- 
tional Village uses an individualized instruction approach in which each 
student works at his own p^ce toward achieving his objectives* This 
approach is accomplished by means of a basic unit of instruction called 
a job sheet . The/ job sheet is a description of a task the student must do. 
It also details the specific activities encompassed in the task. Completr 
ing the activities listed in the job sheet requires from one to two hours. 
Students work on the job sheet individually during the class perioii and the 
teachers are able to provide individual attention to selected students at 
this time. Job sheets are used exclusively in both the vocationial aijd basip^ 
education coursed. 

The Range of Occupational Opportunities 

There is a wide range of occupational pdssibilities open to both* mentally 
and physically handicapped students. The Calhoun Area Vipcational Centef 
offers 26 occupational areas for the students it serves. Tl^y include " 
normal, disadvantaged and handicapped. Students attend their home high 
schools half a "day for academic training and the Calhoun Center the oth^ 
half of the day for vocational training. Handicapped children are enrolled 
in 20 of the 26 occupational areas. 

In the' period 1972-74, the handicapped children were enrolled as follows: 
agricultural mechanics (2), air conditioning and refrigeration (1), auto 
body repair (2), auto mechanics (9), biiilding maintenance (15), carpentry 
(5), child care (5), commercial art (2), cosmetology (1), drafting (1), 
food service (15), graphic reproduction (1), institutional and domestic 
service (18), landscaping, horticulture, and floriculture (4), marketing 
and retailing (2), nurse's aide and male attendant (3), radio and TV repair 
(^), secretarial and office practice (2), small engines repair (1)- and 
wading (5). 

Depending on the capabilities of the handicapped group served, the possi- 
bilities are even wider than the above list indicates. ^ The innovative 
jewelry program at On-Campus Vocational Education in Los Angeles, 
California, for deaf and orthopedically handicapped students was 
developed by a special education teacher who had been operating a 
jewelry-m'aking business in her home. A^class in jewelry-making was 
begun, ijsing the teacher's equipment and a buffer purchased with trading 
stariaps. After the prograrh had operated for a year, the school district 
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purchased more jewelry-making equipment.^ Eight super 8 mm loop films 
have been developed by the district to help train students in machine buf- 
fing, flex shaft polishing, hand polishing, hand sawing, silver soldering, 
wax processes, forging and setting stonds. Most Instruction is highly in- • 
- dividualized, and special jigs and'Waching tfechniques have been developed 
to accommodate particular handicap tonditions. Materials for projects 
are generally paid. for by the parents. The students produce riiigs, pen- , 
dants, tie clasps and other jewelry, many of which are sold to the public 
for .the price of the materials. According to the jewelry-inaking teacher, 
skills taught in the class are similar to the skills required for many other 
trades, including dental lab w^)rk, lock manvifacturing, golf head casting, 
aerqspace and" high technology assembly mantifacture. 

The Missoula Technical Centex in Missoula, Montana serves a group of 
handicapped students and adults integrated with regular vocational students. 
More- than 17 percent of the students have"^ a handicap of some kind. They 
include educable mentally retarded, emoUonally disturbed, disabled, 
crippled, visually handicapped, speech impaired, hard of hearing and. other 
health impaired. There are a number' of multihandicapped students en- * 
^r-^Ued. The program is directed toward full time employment in a normal^ 
work environment and has demonstrated the ability of some handicapped 
students to perform skilled jobs if given the training and opportunity to 
work. Handicapped students have received- training in several advanced 
vocational/ occupational areas including aviatidn, business and office, . , 
electromechanical, data processing, forestry, heavy equipment, small 
engine repair, welding and road construction. Jhe school uses a team ■ 
approach tailored to the individual. Students progress at their own rate 
and handicapped students particularly are apt to try different programs 
before they find a suitable one. T^his is encouraged as a valuable occupa- 
tional experience. The coordinator of services to the handicapped and- the 
Center's staff use diversified methods of special help and educational 
materials, including textbooks on cassettes, sound-on sHde series and 
close work arrangements with occupational therapists. 
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CHAPTER 8 
RELATED OR 'ACADEMIC INSTRUCTION 



If handicapped students are to function independently ^ter they leave ^ 
vocational program, they must receive related instruction' to give them a 
social foundation. Unfortunately, this related instruction is usuall'y' 
called /^academics. »^ These studies--both social and technological- -must 
relate to the needs of students and the world they will live in.' They sjiould 
not be regarded as merely traditional academic add-ons. In fact, related 
instruction or functional academics, when well designed and skillfully 
woven together with the vocational preparation coipponents of the program, 
is essential to building confidence and providing a bridge to the outside 
world. Rapport between teachers of these related subjects and vocational 
teachers is better established and can have more productive results when 
their classrooms are housed in the same facility. The kind of rlose 
coordination needed becomes difficult when vocational training takes place 
in another building or location. 

The Bergen County Vocational School in ParamuS, New Jersey, has an 
exemplary program of related academic subjects. One of the primary 
reasons for the high degree of rapport achieved between the vocational 
shops and the related academic subjects in this program is that the aca- 
demic teachers treat their classrooms as extensions of the vocational 
shops. The social skills curriculum is the foremost example of a class 
in which the usefulness of the curriculum content ifl determined by the 
extent to which it complementQ the students' vocational classroom experi- 
ences. The following subjects are examples of a basic social skills 
curriculirm which extends over three years and is altered or juggled as 
necessary to fit with the changing emphasis the s^tudent encounters in 
the vocational shops. # 

- Shop- related Instruction: measurements, terms, concepts, 
^ businesses. ^ 

- Employment: applications, interviews, using *erraployment ser- 
vices, taking tests. * 

- Form completion ; bctnk accounts, income tax, insurance with- 
holding. 

- Consurt^er education: how to shop, wh^re to shop, what to buy. 




- Social behavior: how to get along with people including fellow, 
employees; gifts, invitations, eating habits, 

- Family /hom^kills : family roles and interactions, housekeep- 
ing, apartment hunting, child care, budgeting. 

- Geography ; how to rea4 maps, how to get from one place to 
another. 

- Citizenship ; how to register to vote,^ understanding government, 
good citizenship. 

Many other areas are covered in the course of this constantly changing 
.three-year curriculum. Two other factors reinforce the bond between 
' vocational experiences and related practical social skills. Each academic 
inatructor is given 45 minutes a day to plan and coordinate with the voca- 
tional instructors and other academic teachers. Often, this time is used 
by the academic teacher to visit his or her class while the students are in the 
/ shop. The most recent experiment has been reversed-role team teaching 
in which the vo.cational instrvtctor assists in the social skill classroom. 

The second factor is that a vocational class retains its grouping through 
each of the three academic, classes, including social skills, throughout 
its program career. This allows the academic teachers to plan multi- 
year curricula with significant tie-ins among the three classrooms and 
with the vocational instructor. Interclasf f oom coordination and an em- 
phasis on practical programming related to the student's vocational instruc- 
^ tion are keys to the effectiveness of the program. 

The New Opportunities for Work program in Findlay, Ohio, has a split- 
school program with the related subjects teught at the student's home 
school. Home school special education teachers accompany their students 
to the pre-vocational and vocational classes. Theire, these teachers 
serve as job supervisors or assistants to the vocational teacher. The 
exposure the special education teachers receive in the vocational class- 
^ room produces several benefits. It allows the teachers tb observe thei:^ 
students in a role other than the classroom situation, thus broadening the 
scope of their understanding and evaluation of the individual student. , In 
many cases, the teachers have virtually restructured their instructipn in 
the home school to enhance the relationship of academic skills to tl^e voca- 
tional class planning and teaching thus adding to the time available to the 
vocational teacher and allowing more individualized attention to students. 
The coordination achieved in this program may be too expensive for most , 
areas in terms of Ihe lost teaching hours of the special educatioii instructors 
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L while they are in the vocational area But, the concept of periodic half-day > 
. visits by the related subject teachers is valid even on a reduced basis. 

At the Cooperative School RehabiUtation Center in Minnetonka, Minnesot^ 
a group of related subject areas has been created to serve more severely 
mentally and physically handicapped students.: Students are rotatejd 
through a so-called "cafeteria" of program areas. Individual programs 
are redefined, as needed, to reflect an on-going evaluation by the case 
manager. A particular student's schedule, for example, might be: 
home center, lunch, social perceptual training, maintenance training 
and physical education. Following is a brief description of several of 
the program areas. 
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'L Gym The physical education program serves two bas 
needs. It meets student needs to participate in an organized, 
physically demanding program of exercises and sports. It also 
^ allows the students to develop better body coordination; Activi- 
ties include exercise, tumbling, trampoline, ball skills and 
rhythms. Competitive sports are also offered in several cases. 

2. Academics I, 11, and II Aca.demics is designed to teach 
conventional academic skills. Three levels are offered. The 
first serves students with demonstrated difficulty in reading, 
writing and oral expression.. The basic tool is the Bloomington 
Project Reading Manudl which uses a phonics approach. The 
second is a money class where students learn how to, count money 
an4 make change, using a special money board. The Center has 
opened a store to give students even more experience in handling 
money. In the third, students learn ^how to tell time using work- 
books, worksheets, clocks, flashcards , film.strips , tapes a;id 
games. Students who have learned money and time may enter the 
math class where practical math is taught. 

3. In the hearing impaired area, which is designed to serve the 
severely hearing-impaired students, the focus is on communica- 
tion through sign language and speech. A recent survey revealed, 
that about one -half of the students had" a hearing problem. 

4. In independent living, students are taught basic home skills 
such as cooking and cleaning. An apartment is setup where 
students may^reaide overnight to learn by doing. 

5. The Montesaori program is conducted by a fully qualified 
Montessori teacher. Students are very carefully guidqJ in 

\ senaory-motor learning. 
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Several other program areas are offered including music, • speech, family 
life, news, photography, science, cosmetics, verbal conditioning and 
social studies, , ' > 

Finally, there are problems of teaching "life support" subjects to stu* 
dents who arevin institutions or similarly sheltered .environments. T^fe ^ 
Cdbperative program at the New York State School for the Deaf in Rome. 

York.offers a series of "Hfe adjustment" courses for its students. 
The pre-v'ocational work exploration program includes a series of 10 
short 2-3 week courses in subjects basic to Hving in a non-sheltered 
environment after graduation. Subjects currently covered in this series 
are: social skills , dating, mate selection and marriage, "you and deaf- 
ness," "you and the law," community services, employment, income and 
taxes, social security, insurance, sex Education and social hygiene. The 
courses are presented in Z-3 hour segments^on the campus. Classes of 
10 to 12 students are taught by academic teachers. AuxiHary personnel, 
such as Hbrarians, psychologists, -and audiologists, participate in plan- 
ning sessions. Most of the material for the course was developed in 
1968 by the school under a National "Defense Education Act Title V- A 
grant from the State Bureau of Guidance. The material is designed for 
the deaf student and includes a basic Life Adjustment Outline (266 pa^es).^ 
used by the instructor and an accompanying "Life Adjustment Dictionary" 
used to record new words and augment(the relatively small vocabulary 
of the deaf person. The dictionary was compiled to increase the stu- 
dent's understanding and use of technical te,nrfs, common and colloquial 
words or expressibns and the^vocabulary f elatad to the subjects taught 
in the life adjustment courses. The dictionary is divided into sections 
according to subject matter and there is space for the student to add word; 
or write correct pronunciations. .The dictionary is the property of .the 
student and is used as a te5ct during the school.year and as a handy refer- 
ence after graduation. The Ball State program in iex education and the 
IlUnois school program in social hygiene are also employed as basic 
materials. The life adjustment course provides deaf students with a 
foundation of knowledge that the non-handicapped gains in everyday life. 
The course materials and content can be adapted for use by students with 
other handicaps. 
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^SUPPORTIVE AND SOCIAL SERVICES 

Every successful program of occupational education for .the handicapped 
must provide a comprehensive range qf services. There are numerous 
options available to structure a good program, but three basic building 
blocks have already been discussed: an effective process of monitoring 
student progress; a pre-vocational preparation phase in which the student 
learns getieral skills and work attitudes; and social and technological 
skills. There is a fourth category of services which will enhanc^stu- 
dent s basic abilities greatly. These are the complementary supportive 
and social services such as medical and psychological examinations and 
treatment, parent and student counseling, social work, physical therapy 
transportation, recreation and leisure and provision of re^dential facili- 
ties. I 

Soliciting Outside Help • „ 

All of these services are not necessary for each student although they 
should be well integrated where they are provided. For example, resi- 
dential-facilities are rarely needed for ambulatory and minimally handi- 
capped students. Nor are all of them within the scope or capability of 
each program. In many cases, if services of this type are necessary, 
help can be found outside the program. Vocational rehabilitation is one 
source of outside supportive services. Thefe are many others. 

The Roanoke County Occupational Sehool provides some examples of the 
benefits active solicitation of outside help can bring. By active solicita- 
tiuu ol services and support of most of the following groups, the Roanoke 
program has not only supplemented the services offered withiti the pro- 
gram by the public school system bat has also established a communica- 
tions link with agencies and organizations outside the public school ' 
system. This link serves to improve both the program staff's knowledge 
of the environment students will eventually enter. It also serves to 
generate community awareness of the program and what it is trying to 
accoris^plish. During the initial development of the program, the coopera- 
tion of vocational rehabilitation was sought and arranged for through a 
contractual agreement. The contract provides services including counsel- 
ing, placement and follow-up to students. The vocational rehabilitation 
unit supervisor coordinates the activities of three counselors — all of whose 
offices are within the school. 
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From this cooperative relationship many other sources of outside^ services 
have developed either through the requests of the school stiff or vocational 
rehabilitation, or both. Some of these groups and the services are listed 
below: 

_ Mental Health Services performs long-range follow-up and transi 
tionai counseling for program graduates via an "adult life transi- 
tional counselor" who resides at the school. 

_ . Goodwill Industries provides vocational evaluations, work Adjust- 
ment training and skill training. 

. Woodrow Wilson Rehabilitation Center provides vocational 
evalxicttions , work adjustment training and skill training. 

* 

_ Virginia Western Community College provides additional or 
specialized vocational training. 

_ Employment Security p rovides assistance in job identification. 

_ Academy of Medicine provides free medical examinations. 

Roanoke Lions Club provides free optical aides. 

- Jaycees sponsor and completely fund an annual "Special 
Olympics." <■'■' 

\ 

_ Industrial Learning Corporation provides job readiness training. 
Reviewing Student Needs 

Recognizing the need for a fairly comprehensive set of supporting and ^ 
social services for special needs students, the state of New Jersey now 
requires that comprehensive reviews by child study teams at Sicklerville , 
New Jersey be conducted. The basic child study team (mandated by 
state law) consists of a learning disabiUties specialist, a social worker 
and a school psychologist. Operationally, in the Employment "Orienta- 
tion Program, the guidance counselor is also a member of the team. The 
team calls in speciaUsts, such as the school nurse, psychiatrist, neurol- 
ogist, ophthalmologist and others who may be of assistance in accurately 
assessing the student. 

The team has six basic responsibilities: 



> 



2. 



Evaluation of appUcations for 'Admission to the special needs 
prograin. 

Diagnostic testing, .evaluation and review of every student in 
the prograin. Team members visit every employment orien- 
tation shop every day and regular shops twice a^week. 

3. Approval of recommendations for transfer of students to the 
regular shop program. Approvals include recommendations 
to the vocational teacher on appropriate program modifica- , 
.tions. A conference is held with the regular vocational 
teacher to discuss student needs prior to the transfer. 

.4. Development of corrective programs for students who are 
not succeeding. *• 

5. 'formal re -evaluation of special needs students at least once 
every three, years as mandated by New Jersey State Law. 

6. Action on referrals from the regular vocational education 
program. 

Developing Independent Living Skills 

Independent Uving skills, particularly for more severely handicapped 
students, aue important to develop, but often instruction in classroom- 
related subjects is insufficient. The ability to use pubUc or private 
transportation is an.impqrtapt skill of this type. The Keefe School 
Special Needs program in Framingham, Massachusetts, instructs its 
students in the normal use of public bus transportation, for example. 
Many^of the programs observed during our survey included driver educa- 
tion as part of the program for less severely handicapped students such 
as the program in Paramus, New Jersey, at the Bergen Cofihty Vocational 
School. 



A broader approach to the development of independent Uving skills is 
the basis of a demonstration project begun in 1969 by Laradon Hall in 
Denver, Colorado,for retarded children. The sequence of movement 
begins with two dormitories, one for males and one for females, where 
rudimentary housekeeping sl^Us are taught. Next, semi-independent 
apartments supervised by resident counselors allow the students to 
learnhousekeeping'skiUs of cooking, cleaning, buying, budgeting and 
.clothing care under close supervision. At a later stage' of * student's 
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development. .CO- residential apartments located in downtown Denver are 
provided where supervision is minimal but still available when needed. 
Casts, planning, and housekeeping tasks are shared by the co-residents. 
Finally, very capable individuals may Hve in apartments of their own 
choice, provided they can demonstrate that they have learned the skills 
necessary for self-management and independent Hving. The movement 
from dormitories to independent apartment Uving is based on a record 
of increasingly mature job performance and the promise of maintaining 
an acceptable level in the future. 

V The residential living program at Laradon, Hall has been in operation for 
N five yelrs and was originally funded by the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare. The purpose of the program is to provide a graduated 
integration of retarded persons into the regular com^nity Ufe by develop- 
ing their own self-dependence until full integration in an independent ^ 
living situation is possible. 

The program is aimed at three major retarded groups: 

L Retarded persons who have .sufficient job skills but cannot 
Uve independently because they are unable to manage the 
problems of every day life. 

2. Those whose personal adjustment can be most effectively 
treated in a small group living situation concurrent with 
their receiving vocational training. 

3. Those who need a gradual transition in independent living 
such as persons discKarged from state institutions or 
young adults. from overprotected home situations. 

Criteria for admission are: ages bel:wean 16 and 35, IQ's 
80;«no "hard core" delinquents or active paychotics; and only manageable 
physical handicaps. | 

Dormitories - The dormitory phase is designed to achieve emancipation 
from the home (or institution), membership in supportive peer groups 
and emotional foundat*ion for self-acceptance. Each part of the program 
in the dormitory is designed to allow the trainee to see himself as a 
' competent individual. The accumulation of positive experiences is per- 
haps the greatest aid in helping the trainee to accept the fact of his - 
limitations. Very specific individual activities are provided. Each 
experience is structured for the trainee to encounter a challenge independ 
ently and to succeed. 
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The Semi-Independent Apartments - When a residential trainee has been 
successfully placed on a job in the community for at least three months 
and when he tr she has met all the goals of the dormitory phase, the ' ' 
person moves into the advanced phase of the training program--semi- 
independent apartments. The apartments are residential units located 
neKt to the dormitories or nearby. They are small group living situations 
with between four and eight persons in each group. Apartment residents 
often use the Laradon Hall cafeteria for their meals^.but "they also do an 
increasing amount, of cooking of meals in the apartments, using some staff 
instruction and supervision, fjjusehold rules are kept at a minimum and 
pertain to requirements about nighttime hours, household chores and 
visitors to the apartments. Supervision is provided by two part-time, 
Uve-in counselors: one for the young men's apartment and one for the ^ 
young women's group. The counselors' emphasis is less on guidance 
than helping residents assume the kind of responsibilities that accompany 
their increased freedom. An apartment Social worker is also available 
to provide case work services and personal counseling. 

Independent Living in the Community - This phase is designed to assist 
the individual in making the adjustment to his or her first permanent 
employment in the community as well as the transition to independent 
living. In this phase, less intensive supervision is provided with greater 
expectation of responsibility and independent adjustment. The trainee 
is not caUed on to adjust to a new employment situation and new living " 
arrangements at the same time. Usually a steady job situation is mas- 
tered before complete independence is attempted. 

Counseling t he Student 
S? — 

Student counseUng is probably the most commonly provided support or 
social service. It is often provided by the program staff. The Voca- ' 
tional Training and Evaluation program in Tuscon, Arizona uses an 
intensive and extensive counseUng program to help each student develop 
a positive self-image. Since the student population is made up of ten 
students from each of the five area high schools and includes various 
ethnic and racial groups, misunderstandings and conflicts abound. Each 
t^ie a fight occurs, a counselor uses the confrontation to probe the 
caiiees and the feelings of those involved. This crisis counseling is 
sx^orted by systematically pursued counseling sessions of a more formal 
nature. The sessions deal with the meaning of being handicapped, minority 
status, stereotypes and a variety of ethical, moral, personal and social 
questions. As the student becomes more secure in his self*-identity, 
the discussions become more personal and focus sharply on problems 
of independent Uving and self-management. In the half-year the program 
runs, a rather impressive array of problems is dealt with. All of them 



are designed to help the students understand themselves and their surround- 



ings. 



A more intensive type of counseling, evaluation and remediation isj^sed^ 
in the Development of Vocational Education project in Huntington, West 
Virginia. In a vocational education program for the handicapped, it is 
not unusual for a teacher to have to face psychological or ability problems 
that take up a great deal of t^e. In some cases, these problems are 
minor and can be solved in th^s^lassroom. In other cases, more mten- 
■sive evaluation and remediation Diy called for. In res-^onse to this situa- 
tion a remedial center has been dstabHshed to augment the regular 
vocational curriculum. The center consists of a one-room facility and is 
staffed by a teacher and an aid© The teacher has a Master'ff-degree in 
Special Education and additional hours above the Master's in Learning Dis- 
abiUties. The objective of the remedial center is to assess a student's 
strengths and weaknesses in areas of the basic skills needed for career 
training in order to prescribe a plan of remediation and to carry out that 
remediation in those areas in which the student is experiencing difficulty. 
' Students may be referred to the center by vocational education teachers, 
and in special ca^es, by the Department of Vocational Rehabilitation. A 
referral form containing information on the student's background and 
problems is used to transfer the student to the remedial center. Students 
are generally referred to the center if they are experiencing problems 
that the vocational teacher has found difficult to overcome. 

Upon acceptance into the center, each student is given a number of diag- 
nostic tests based on his characteristics and previous testing experience. 
Generally each student tak^s the Adult Basic Learning Exam, the Spache 
Diagnostic Reading Scales, the Standard Diagnostic Arithmetic and Read- 
ing Tests and the Botel Phonics Inventory. Others may be given depend- 
ing on the nat^e of the individual problems. Based on the test results 
and the teacher's subjective evaluation, a prescriptive plan of remedia- 
tion is prepared. That plan is carried out by the same teacher using an 
individualized instructional approach and a set of multi-media programmed 
learning materials. Each student proceeds at his Wn rate m a seH- 
contained center that utilizes audio-visual equipment. An extensive 
library of instructional materials is ^Iso available to each student. A 
student will typically spend one semester at the center. A conference 
with the center teacher and the vocational teachers is held periodically 
to discuss each student. 

Of many outside groups or agencies, vocational rehabilitation is one of 
the most common and often the most reliable sources 6f vocational 
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counseUng for the student. This is the case in the Pre- Vocational Work 
Study Program in Peoria, IlUnois. In many states, the Division x>f Voca- 
tional RehabiUtation plays an active role in assisting vocational programs 
for the handicapped. In IlUnois, this relationship has been strengthened 
by the creation of the vocational adjustment counselor program in 1972 
Peoria is one of ten school districts in the state to employ a counselor.* 
Although the position is financed 80 percent by the Vocational RehabiU- 
tation Division and 20 percent by the Peoria school system, the school is 
the employer of the counselor who is responsible for related services 
and vocational counseUng. Although he acts as Uaison, he is actually a 
member of the school faculty and therefore reports directly to the program 
director. He also has'access to all school records. This strengthens his 
role as both counselor and Uaison. 

\ 

All students in the pre- vocational program become Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation cUents at age 15-1/2. The Vocational Adjustment Counselor 
receives the complete folder on each student and prepares a workup for 
the student including a vocational plan. The counselor initiates services, 
prepares vouchers and records, and provides vocational CounseUng, 
counseling with parents and follow-up services to pupil-clients through 
age 21 or when a case is closed. He acts as a liaison between t}ie Voca- 
tional Adjustment Counselor, Peoria PubUc Schools and the Pre -vocational 
Work-Study faculty. He may also refer the students to other services 
such as the Vocational Evaluation Center-a private non-profit organisation. 
The Division currently subsidizes an intensive evaluation at this facility 
for all students needing this service. 

Counseling the Parent 

Parental counseUng is often overlooked. The teacher-coordinator in the 
Work Study Experience Program at Russellville, Arkansas, counsels 
both parents and students and keeps parents involved in the program 
through the use of several relatively simple devices. The parent-program 
relationship begins when a referred student has been selected for admis- 
sion. The teacher-coordinator or the rehabilitation counselor or both • 
visit the parents to seek written approval for entrance into the program. 

Throughout the student's career, several types of communication pass 
between the parents and the program which provide useful information to 
adapt the student's individual program to fit his changing needs and cir- 
ciim stances. 

/'"\ 

From the program to the parents: 
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1, "Pointers for Parents and Others" is a brief t^o-page Ust 
of suggested do's and don'ts for the parents to follow in 
order to rejinforce the type of behavior the program is , 
trying to encourage--responsible work habits and attitudes. 

2 "Pupil Evaluation Sheet for Reporting to Parents" is a 

single sheet which the teacher-coordinator prepares quarterly 
to' inform the parents of the student's assessed progress. 

3. Informal visits conducted as needed by the teacher- coordinator 
or counselor or both as needed. 

> 

From the parents ^o the program: 

1. Parent Questionnaire is sent to the parents for tlieir comple- 
tion and return to the program shortly after the" student's 
entrance into the program so that the teacher-coordinator 
will receive an early parental evaluation of the student's 
reaction and the parents' reaction to the program. 

2. Rating Scale for Parents is requested from parents at least 
once per school year to give the teacher-coordinator an 
extra program evaluation of the student's progress. It is 
also a one-page form. 
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CHAPTER 10 



TRANSITION TO THE WORK WORLD 

' ' ' ' \ ' ' ■ y 

The best classroom instruction becomes wokhless in assisting students 
to reach their highest potential level of independence if the gap:between 
the program and the society is not adequately bridged. Every step in 
the program should contribute to this bridging i^ocess. A variety of 
living, study and work arrangements desigjied to ease this transitiorf ' 
have already been described. There are two sides to the coin both ' 
equally important.- preparing the student for the society^and preparing 
the society for the student. - . . 

As far as adjusting to the job wofld is concerned, the first and most 
obvious step is to make the curriculum relevant to the Jlooal job market , 
In many existing programa. this has been a weak point. Failure to / 
prepare students for r^eal jbbs in the real world obviously constitutes' ' 
a failure m the primary program objective of making students indepen- 
dent and self-sustaining. From the poiV of vi«w of the student, it can 
be a calamity. Handicapped -students already have low inter-community 
mobility and therefore have more difficulty transferring from one job 
to another. This makes relevance of training to the immediate job 
market T^itally important. Preparing the work environment for the 
handicapped student requires initial development of job opportunities- 
careful placement and follow-up of the student after he leaves the 
program. 

» * • ' 

InvQlving Employers at the Outset 

II is never too soon to bring potential employers into the picture. 
Communication with prospective employers should be established 
early and maintained diligently. The better an enkployer understands - 
the capabilities of the program's students, the more he will be able 
to provide job opf)ortunitie8. To begin with, potential employers should ' 
have a.hand m planning the vocational portions of the program. In this 
public relations is important. • The SicklerviUe, New Jersey, program' 
made Itself known by means of a mail campaign addressed to local 
employers. Orientation programs can be held for employers. Work- 
study programs provide a tie with employers in themselves. Employers 
sometimes contract with a vocational education program to do a spec- 
ific job. This way employees can be sure trainees are suitable for 
future employment because they will already have tested them out. 
Program officials should make periodic visits to employers in the 
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vicinity to find out what they are doing and what kinds of vocational 
training they need. Findlay. Ohio has developed a procedure of 
job analysis for curriculum design. Vocational education teachers 
set up Appointments with em^oyers and then interview them on how 
the curriculum should be adjusted to the needs of the community. 
"Spin-off" from such activity includes placement opportunities for 
students as well as technical help with curriculum development. 

Job Development 

Job development is the search for and development of employment 
opportunities for the students served by the program. These 
Wporjjiinities rarely occur spontaneously. They include both al- 
• ready-de|ined jobs and jobs that require working with 'the employer 
to adapt them slightly or modify them so they may be performed by ^ 
the handicapped. The job development task oftea provides useful 
information to the prograiA staff concerning the employment environ- 
ment This information can be used to make necessary adjustments 
• to the students- programming to increase compatibility with th.e 
employment environment. This compatibility factor is also import- 
ant from the student's perspective. Successful placement carniot be 
decided solely on the basis of whether or not a student is employed. 
It must also be seen in terms of the student interests, capabilities, 
chances for remaining e^mployed in the projected job market and 

opportunity for future advancex^ent. Job "surveys and buainesa contacts 
of the staff should provide an initial base of potential employers and, 
poeaibly. specific job opportunities. The construction of an inventory 
of potential employers and jobs is part of the establishment and man- 
agement of external relations. Broad and continuous screening of 
the employment market is useful in job development and in many other 
facets of the program's continuing relations with business and the 
community. Programs' that are wilting .to commit staff time to these 
. activities are usually more effective in meeting the needs of students 
and in bringing them to a higher level of independence than those that 
do not make such use of staff. ' 

The Director of the Vocational Training Department of Aux Chandelles 
in Elkhart. Indiana, spends considerable time developing community 
' resources and building effective relationships with employers. The 
benefits of this general job development effort become apparent when 
a iob must be found for a specific student. Once a trainee has achieved 
most of his short-term goals in terms of productive output and emo- 
tional stability, he is considered for job placement. This is the 
responsibility of the program director. In developing a job for a 
trainee his residence, interests and demonstrated abilities are con- 
sidered first. The director then reviews available job oppbrtunities 
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appropriate for the trainee. The job search is accomplished by re- *c 
viewing possibilities at companies in the area, the Indiana Industrial 
Directory and the yellow pages of the telephone book. Once a list 
of potential employers has been compUed. the director contacts a 
resource person in the community for an introduction to the per- 
sonnel directors of the selected companies. The resource person 
18 someone familiar with tHe community who is^ willing to assist 
Out of ten leads, generally three potential job opportunities are un- 
covered. The director then visits the companies to describe the 
program and the individual and to analyze the job opportunities. - 
After the job has been secured for the trainee, th? director then 
transfers responsibility for actual placement and three month follow- 
up to the case manager - vocational teacher. The approach used by 
the director in trying to place the trainees is open and business-like 
There is a frank, discussion of the fact that the students are handi- 
capped. Often the video tape of Aux Chandelles is used to acquaint 
potential employers with the handicapped. The economic aspects 
. are stressed and advantages pointed out such as salary propbrtional 
. , to productive capacity, no theft problems, reliable xj^orkers. 

Reducing the Perceived Risk to the Employer 

-In the Aux Chandelles program, the use of an intermediary from the 
community to make the introduction and the visit by the. director to 
explain the student and the program help to increase the probability 
of developing appropriate job opportunities because they reduce the 
perceived risk to the employer as to what he may be getting himself 
into by hiring the student. 

The concept of reducing the employer's perceived risk is well re- 
cognized by the staff of the Cooperative Vocational Education Program 
m Doylestown. Pennsylvania which places severely handicapped stu- 
dents in competitive employment. This program's" primary distinction 
IS Its unique method of approaching prospective employers on a "no- 
^ ^. risk" basis. Orfe of five occupational training specialists offers the 
employer his services for approximately one week to learn the job. 
If placement in/ the job is determined to be appropriate for a student 
he' IS selected ^as a trainee from one of the special Classes. The 
individual is trained for 1-4 weeks on the job as necessary to accli- 
mate him to the tasks and to the job environment. Employers sedm 
to be particularly receptive to this approach because it minimizes 
the timfe that their company must spend training a new employee. 

«^"rhrough thdse efforts. 14 trainable mentally retarded students w 
^ placed in 197Z.73 in jobs including assembler., armature winder, 
cosmetics packer and chipper /grinder. The prpgram" has made 
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successful attemps to introduce moderately to severely retarded 
individuals 'to tasks at higher levels of difficulty in situations of " 
•compelitiv<§ employment. In large part, this achievement is attri- . 
ijutable to the "no-ris^" approach which demonstrates commitment 
to the success of. the student on the job. x .' " » 

''rhe Specif Vocational Needs program in Bellevue, Nebraska,,, uses 
a different 'approach to job development which is. also'^aimed at mak- 
ing the prospective employer feel more secure about the capabilities 
of the studerits. The program lias set up work stations in industry, 
to develop a jot market fot future placements similar to the work 
• stations used by the Auxr Chandelle program. Students completing 
vocational 'training may be plliced , in competitive, employment,^ 
•sheltered workshops, day activity centers or work stations in in- 
dustry./ Work stations in industry are spaall 'trAining sites in 'var- 
ies trdsiness locations. They are ordinarily established on a one 
trainer-to- eight trainees tatio. . The trainer is responsible for 
skill training, social adjustment tfaining, quklity control of output 

' and administrative duties such as payroll, contract bidding and con- 
4ra,ct klling.' When tVe program set out to sell the idea of work 
stattions to local businesses, -it concentrated first on companies for. 
which it was doing contract work in the vocational service centers . 
The program could offer.an equal. Wount- of work without the problem^, 
of shipping, receiving ahd transportation.' Credibility with these ■ 

. eiAployera had bM established already. As fdr as performance and 

. quality of Srf^ere-^oncerne.d^?fe-yas felt th^t trainees would be • 
more responsive to the employers immediate production needs work- ' 
ing at their site. . • . -\ - 

The first worltWtion in industry was with a manufacturer of grocery 
store shelving' akd fixtures in Omaha. Work stations have since ex- 
panded to incljide a community recycling fkcili^ty, a pet food manufact- 
urer and a motel maid .service station. The program has found it 
b^est to have no more than one work station in'each of the service 
industry ^reas so that the volume justifies eight trainees and one 
■supervisors Benefits from the work s,tations have been more efficient 
performance, L more "rformaH' training environment and accelerated 
integration of the retarded.into the social flow.of tjie community. 

Job development in -all thre^ of the. preceding cases was priin||ily a 
function of establishing communication with prospective emplByees 
and reassuring them that the 'students were indeed capable of perform- 
" ing the job.; BergV County Votational School in Paramus, New Jersey,., 
is a useful example of how job development pr job search establishes 
communication links between the program and potential employers; ^ 
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Job development is faayft^-fa-r the Coopera tT v^Indaatr i ^ EJuc^iLion 

Coordinator m a state-wide work-study program. Each vocational 
district m the state has at least one coordinator who is responsible 

for finding -work-study jobs, placing students and follow-up The 
coordinator, seeks jobs for students who are ready to be placed in 
work study positions based on the level and area of their skill 
training. A job is sought for the student, not_a student for a job. 

Placement involves part-time work (maximum of 28 hours a week - 
20 hours during school 8 hours on Saturday) and part-time school. ' 
The scheduling of work is flexible. Some students" alternate a week 
of school with a week of work. Others may work every afternoon and 
others may work 2 to 3 days and attend school the remaining days 
of the week. With this approach, problems' encountered or skills 
found lacking on the job may be dealt with or compensated for at 
the school. The coordinator ^cts as a link between the employer 
and the vocational teacher and relays to the teacher the employer's 
, evaluation of the student's on-the-job performance. The coordinator 
conducts a job search as part of the placement process. The co- 
ordinator seeks job placements for his "seniors" in vocational areas 
in which the individual students have received training. He personally 
visits each potential employer and discusses the particular student 
.he IS seeking to place. A job is sought that will result in permanent ' 
^placement upon graduation. 'In seeking jobs, he uses former contacts 
and want ads. It is estimated that f>ve to six employers are inter- 
viewed for each placement. The coordinator must also inspect the ' 
work station to see that safety measures are effective and that the 
position is appropriate to-the student. If the employer is not faimliar 
• with the program, the coordinator discusses the program and its 
relationship to industry. If the employer indicates an interest in a 
particular student, the coordinator discusses the employment 
opportunity with the student. If the student is interested in the posi- • 
tion an interview is arranged. If the employer agrees to hire the 
^ work- study student, he is asked to sign an agreement of cooperation, 
which includes a clause allowing the coordinator to visit the placed 
student on the job. The employer is also asked to phone the coordinator 
It there are any problems' rather than fire the student. 

The effectiveness of this program is evident from the fact that' be- 
tween 1969 and 1972, more than 80% of the students who left or 
completed the progr^ were employed. The average length of time 
in the program was 2-1/2 to 3 years. Employers were generally 
pleased With the caliber of students produced by the program bec.tuse 
the students are skilled in some aspect of their trade. Consequently ^ 
most students continue in full-time employment with the same employer 
following, graduation. The work-study stituation- allocs the student and 
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en^)layer t o asses r ^ach other prior to full - time, pl a c em eht/^^^'J^^ 
development and full-time placement become indistinguishable in 
this program because the student is allowed to demonstrate his 
capability and to earn a full-time job on merit. 
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Job development involved setting up the transition of the student from the^ 
work-study environment to the world of actual employment. The next 
phase-job placement-effects that transition although the two phases 
overlap to some extent. It is a difficult transition for student and program 
staff alike. The ultimate test for any occupational program for the handi- 
capped IS what-happens after a job is found for the student. The transi- 
tion requires strong support for the student and continued supervision by 
the staff over a period of time. This sometimes takes an inordinate 
amount of staff tune but it is ?ime well spent. Placement and assistance 
to the student at thkt crucial point is as essential as classroom instruc- 
tion. Effective programs provide adequate staff time for the job or 
effectively utilize oth«r community agencies or both. The person who 
makes t^e placement must'have familiarity with the student in order to 
anticipate problems in making the transition and sufficient time available ' 
to take swift remedial action if problems arise. As with job development 
this requires a relationship of trust and confidence with the employe^^ 

The Special Needs Program of the Calhoun Area Vocational Center in 
Battle Creek, Michigan, uses both its own staff and that of the vocational 
-program into which its students ire integrated to assist in placement 
Placement at Calhoun Area Vocational Center is everyone's concern 
The regular vocational instructors place many of their own students, in 
some cases even finding a job in the community and training a student 
specifically for it. Many instructors formerly worked for many years 
m ihdustry and have many friends and contacts in their occupational area. 
Placement is one of the vocational instructor's regto duties. This is 
specified in their contracts. About 70% of placements are accompUshed 
• by the teachers. For the handicapped, often the special needs team, the 
district special education consultant and the Vocational RehabiUtation 
Service counselor provide assistance--either individually or jointly 
About Z0% of placements have been achieved by special needs team V^m- 
bers There is also a director of placement and a placemen counselor. 
In addition to assisting with placement of students, the director also / ^ 
surveys the employment situation in each of the. occupational training areas 
m the local communities and provides this information to the instructors 
and couns^elors. . He effects about 10%,of placements. Student capabili- 
ties are sold to .employers. A stiident evaluation performed four times a 
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year provides information on a student's specific job skills and is avail- 
able to potential employers^ Further, when necessary, special educa- 
tion consultants or special needs team members write recommendations 
for students and follow up with specific students. 

Supervising the Transition 

One of the most helpful sources of placement assistance is the vocational 
rehabilitation counselor in the area* The Roanoke County Occupational 
School in Salem, Virginia, has established such a strong relationship with 
the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation in its area that it is contractually 
responsible for the placement portion of the program. Prior to the begin- 
ning of this program, the Roanoke County School District contacted the 
Division and arranged a contractual relationship under which the Division 
assiOTied primary responsibility for counseling and placement services 
in return for office facilities and related services within the school where 
the program is located. The existence of resident vocational rfehabilitation 
services and staff strongly supports close cooperation between the instruc- 
tional program staff and the Vofcational Rehabilitation counselors. The 
early establishment of a planning relationship between the two parties 
during the development of the program was instriamental in bringing about 
the commitment. 

Placement \n a {Position or in special training courses outside the program 
usually occurs at the beginning of the twelfth grade year, but vocational 
rehabilitation involvement in^the student's progress begins much earlier. 

<» 

1, Eighth and ninth grade ; A medical examination is required and 
the counselor is kept awarfe of the student's progress during 
this exploratory phase by a copy of the teacher's evaluations. 
At the completion of the jiinth grade, the counselor reviews the 
recommendations stemming from these vocational evaluations 
and discusses them with the parents and the student to reach a 
decision on an appropriate occupational area. 

Z. Tenth and 'eleventh grade ; A progress chart from the student's 
teacher is provided to the counselor at least semi-annually 
throughout these two years. The counselor, in conjunction 
with the vocational teacher, usuallybegins reviewing students 
for placement; during the elev§^^>>^rade. > 

Twelfth grade; On the basis of previous 'job surveys, past 
placement experience with employers and feacher contacts, the 
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counselor places most students i/i full or part-time employment 
which in most cases becomes permanent following graduation. 
Tl^e student may also be placed in special trgtining courses 
offered by other organizattions. Fo^ow -up occurs for approxi- 
mately 60 to 120 days after graduation. 

This close association with the program allows the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion counselor not only to perform placement-related services but also to 
act as coordinator/liaison with other Outside organizations. Continuing 
. follow-up, for example, is performed by a mental health services coun- 
selor approximately every six months. In each such case, the vocational 
ixehabilitation counselor plays an important coordinative role. The Salem 
program has also made excellent use of community services and groups. 
Although the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation is responsible for placed, 
ment, the program has ensured that teachers and counselors communicate 
prior to and during actual placement. The relationship with the Division 
of Vocational Rehabilitation has increased the ayailable time of the program 
staff without sacrificing control over the quality of the jobs in which the 
students are placed. 

The Vocational Individual Assistance Program in Eastlake, Ohio provides 
a useful example of how placement is affected in a program in which 
several school districts are participating in a centralized vocational pro- 
gram. T]ie work-study-ycoordinator in the student's home district is 
responsible for placement. This^ necessitates strong coordination with 
the vocational instructors at the centralized facility. ' The effectiveness 
of their placement efforts is reflected in the 95% successful placement rate 
of the program. Primary responsibility for placement lies with the work- 
study coordinators from each of the six cooperating meetings held with the 
vocational teachers, the counselor-evaluator and the work-study coordina- 
tor. They are held on a regular basis to' determine the degree and rate of 
Skill growth and the availability and applicability of employment for the 
student. First evaluation of all tenth graders is held during the second 
six weeks. The rate of learning is the determining factor in a student's 
probable eligibility for employment. The evalxxation committee decides 
which tenth graders will be re^dy for employment during the final six- 
week period. During the'fifth six-week periocfr those tenth graders 
designated at the first evaluation as being "probable" for employment are^ 
re-evaluated. At this time', a final decision is made concerning the 
immediate employability of those students. Tenth graders not evaluated 
during the fifth six-week period will be evaluated during the last six > 
weeks. An evaluation is also h^ld for juniors still in the program during 
the third six-week period. This evaluation.determines whether any juniors 
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shoiflff remain artlie^^nf e^^ the second" semester of-their junior 

year. In almost all instances, juniors spend on'e-half day at the high 
school and one-half day in community work experience during the second 
semester. Most twelfth graders are employed full time. Many continue 
in the same work-study position they held during their junior year,; 

The work-study coordinators are responsible for visiting each student 
every other week to determine student progress and to handle any emplo'ye 
employee problems. If a student is having difficulty on the job, which ' 
occurs 20 to 30% of the time, he returns to the center for remediation and 
further training. The work- study coordinators and the progr^ director 
spend a great deal of their time cultivating contacts in local industries. 
The (director is a firm believer in the value of face-to-face Contact with 
local employers and ent:ourages the work-study coordinators to spend 
as much time as they can in the field talking to potential employers. The 
periodic reviews of a student's progress and readiness for paVtial em- 
ployment by the\work- study coordinators and by the program's .staff 
provide the basifii for successful placement, because the work-study co- 
ordinator is awat^ of the student's abilities and problem?. This S^ware- 
ness allows him to be particularly alert as actual placement takes place. 

FoUow-Up as a Key to Success ' ^ 

Jujst as the process of placing a student in a job begins with job develop- 
ment, so does follow-up of the student begin as the student is placed in 
a job. Many occxjipational programs for the handicapped fall down in tlhis 
l^st phase of the cfcld. They do not provide for adequate follow-up of 
students following placement. Vet this final effort provides assurances 
that the student will perform satisfactorily and progress on the job. 

Initial follow-up visits help smooth the transition to regular employment 
and should provide information on progress and the potential for progress 
in the immediate job or others .that might become available to the parti- 
cular studejit. Information should also be obtained on the number of 
students placed as compared with the number eligible and how appropriate 
placement-has been in relation to the skills and interests of the students. 
But mffre important perhaps is the use of follow-up information to evalu- 
ate the overall effectiveness of the program and to pinpoint weaknesses 
and strengths. Programs developing an effective feedback systerp are 
better able to make appropriate Changes or modifications either in individ 
xial programs or in the overall service delivery syst^pri. 

\ 



^The_ cooperative follow-up effort of the Roanoke Cpunty Occupational School, 

vocational rehabilitation, an<J mental health services in Salem, Virginia, 
is a useful example of multiple uses of follow-up,informatiori. Follow-up 
is performed by vocationSi rehabilitation counselors at least every two 
months throughout the student's twelfth grade year and up to 60 to 120 days 
following high school graduation. Continuing follow-up is performed by a 
mental health services counselor approximately every six months. The 
primary purpose of these follow-up visits is to ensure that the student or 
graduate is continuing to perform smoothly in his job and in social adjust- 
ment. The program also uses this information to satisfy its need for 
feedback on how well graduates of the program are doing. 

The Work-Study Experierice Program in Russellville, Arkansas collects 
evaluative information from employers as part of its follow-up of the 
work experience portion of the program. Both employers and prograni 
staff find the work adjustment inventory useful in evaluating the student's 
performance. The teacher-coordinator responsible for this smalll but 
Effective, program in northwest Arkansas administers six basic t^sts to 
his students at the beginning and the end of^each school year to heljp him 
assess his student's progress and to adjust the program for the succeed- 
ing year to the demonstrated needs of the students. In additi<&n to thes^ 
internally administered evaluations, he and the rehabilitation services 
counselor who is assigned half-time to his students ensure external input 
to the program through the, use of a work adjustment inventory. This 
inventory is a simple set of statements arranged in groups on a single 
sheet of paper with a rating scale to the right of the statement (See 
Exhibit 8). Employers of students ir\,the work-study experieVite program 
are asked to complete this brief inventory periodically, usually quarterly, 
depending on the needs of the individual student. It is not used in 
lieu of personal follow-up visits, however. This simple-to- complete 
form does not require too much of the employer's time but do'eaf provide 
the teacher-coordinator and th^e rehabilitation services counselor with 
realistic third-party feedback about a student's performance on the job. 
This information is a useful complement to the internally administered 
evaluations when the teacher-coordinator attempts to redesign the pro- 
gram to addreas the needs of the students as those needs change. In 
this case, follow-up throughout the student's approximately two years 
of part-time work experience is used to alter the half-day of classroom 
work while the student is still in the program. 

The Special Needs Program of the Calhoun Area Vocational Center in 
Battle Creek, Michigan, provides an example oi evaluative follow-up 
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Name 



ARKANSAS REHABILITATION SERVICE 
w6RK study EXPERIENCE PROGRAM 
)RK ADJUSTMENT INVENTORY 
EXHIBIT 8 

Date 



Period of Training 
Training Station 



Days Absent 
School District 



Statements 



Unsatisfactory 


Improving 


Satisfactory 


Gopd 


Excellent ^ 
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2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
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X Attitude Toward Work: 

1. ^ Sustained interest in work 
Desire to do work correctly 
Completes tasks 
Interested in learning new tasks 
Gets to work on time 
Con^s regularly 
Accepts help J 
Willingness to do same job repeatedly 

B. Work Habits: 

L Works without continual supervision 

2. Follows simple verbal instructions 

3. J^Follows simple written instructions 

4. Makes decisions ^ 

5. Plans and organizes work 

6. Works alone 

7. * Works in a team effort 

8. Keeps work area neat and clean 

9. Works safely and carefully S 

C. Physical Performance: . . 

L Coordination 
2. Dexterity 
' 3. Endurance 

4. Ph-ysical capacity 

5. Speed of performance ^ 

D. - Work Abilities: , 1 - 

L Knowledge of tools, materials used on job 

2. Ability to use tools or materials 

3. Proper handling of tools or materials 

E. Personal Habits: ^ 
L Appearance in dress 

2. Personal hygiene (clean body, hands;teeth 
appear brushed, hair clean and combed) 

t*. Social Adjustments: 

I, Accepts corrections and criticism 
* 2. Desires to please supervisor 

3. Gets along well with other workers 

4. • Displays honest^ 
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of students having Completed the program. An annual followwup tjueBtion^ 
naire on job status is sent to all students, including handicapped, who 
have comple.t^a the pro-am the previous jyear, A telephone fo^low^ up is 
made for those who do not Respond to the questionnaire. In 1974 97% of 
the graduates were included in the survey. This is the primary source 
of job placement and job retention data. Follow-up with specific students 
is done on dn individual basis by the instructors, special needs team and 
district special education consultants. Often a student who loses his job 
will return to the center for advice and assistance from an instructor or 
counselor. The vocational rehabilitation service also provides follow-up 
services for the handicapped. Wh^n necessary, it opens a case on a 
handicapped person, assigns a counselor to the case and provides assist- 
ance or services. 



CHAPTER 12 
COOPER ATIQN ON A BROAD FRONT 



sFragmentation t>f efforts has made it difficvilt to bring about change and 
p^vide effective occupational services to the handicapped. Exhibit 9 
shows the difference graphically between the usual situation and the desired 
situation. Segments A and B represent the student's involvement in the 
community and in some type of educational program. All too often the 
student represents the only liaison between the two. The desired integra- 
tioii between these groups exists only in the more effective programs. 
Sei^gment C represents efforts by the program to involve the community in 
wiiat it is trying to accompliajb. Segment D is the most important of the 
four but the least firequently found. It represents the integration of factors 
that exist in the community with those^of the program to relate specifically 
to the needs of the student. To the extent that segments C and D (particu- 
larly the latter) can be increased, the program will produce students more 
likely to achieve their potential. Achieving this integration requires inter- 
agency, inter-district and community coordination and cooperation. 

^ Inter-agency cooperation at the local level requires integration of at least 
vocational, special and vocational rehabilitation services. Each groups 
has an audit or monitoring function, but each should also make a positive 
contribution to the program. For exdmple, vocational rehabiHtation was 
made an integral part of the Pre- Vocational Work Study Program at 
Peoria, Illinois. The Roanoke County* Program at Salem, Virginia, ^inte- 
grated mdny different agency services successfully^ It is evident from the 
experience of successful programs that inter-agency cooperation not 
only improves the quality of services when students are still in the program 
but smooths the student's transition from the program environment to the 
society in which he will live. 

Broad inter-district or horizontal integration bf services often makes it 
possible to pA^ovide occupational programs for the handicapped where they 
would have bteen beyond the means of an individual school district. The 
cost of eduction for the handicapped is higher than the cost of regular 
educatiop^XOccupational education is also more expensive than the normal* 
academic courses provided by the public school systerrt for the majority 
of students. The combination of the two into occupational programs for 
the handicapped is higher stilL Fiscal cooperation among districts permits 
greater .economic feasibility. This is particularly important in rural areas 
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which have le^s dense populations than urban ar^as and consequently a lowe 
incidence of handicapped people. It is also important for. the severely handi 
capped who usually exist in only' very small nvimbers within any one Bchool • 
district, Bergen County, New Jersey, for example, a kind of super dis- 
trict,*' provides services for many categories of handicapped for more than 
70 school districts. The Vocational Individual Assistance Prograr^ of East 
Lake, Ohio, provides occupational programs for the handicapped on a 
divided day basis for five cooperating school districts. The Missoula 
Technical Center Program for the Handieupped in Missoula, Montana, 
serves the entire state. 

The support^ interest and assistance of various officials, agencies, grpups 
and individuals will broaden awareness of the need for change and generate 
involvement which can yield "spin-off benefits in terms of alternative 
methods of meeting student needs. In preparing the environment for the 
student, community understanding of the students and what the program is 
trying to achieve is essential* An effort must be made to attract commun- 
ity resources. The* Vocational Village Program in Portland, Oregon, has 
drawn on and built community supp6rt by means of advisory committees. 
West Springiield, Massachusetts, involved a broad spectrum of community 
groups from the outset in setting up its Human Development Program. 

Directors of special, vocational and vocational rehabilitation should see 
that they are providing mutual support and promote cooperation among their 
agencies. They should engage in joint programming. School superinten- 
dents should make sure that such cooperation takes place. If it does not, 
they should find out why and correct the situation. They can designate 
responsible people to look into the problem and schedule progress evalua- 
tions. Boards of Education should check on the Superintendent's plans. 
Board members also provide a window to the community and can help make 
the community aware of student n=®eds and program^ devised to meet them. 
Individual board members can go out into the community to encourage and 
promote needed changes and solicit support for programs. Parents can 
take an active role in making ^ure educational plans are written and helpf 
create community support and un.derstanding. Instructors and teachers* 
aides should make sure programs are relevant to individual student needs 
and solicit support for them. Numerous programs already described have 
been successful in these efforts. It is important t6 note that almost all of 
the efforts of the programs mentioned previpusly were initiated and main- 
tained by local program personnel. States. can mandate change but nothing 
happens until At is put into effect at the local level It is incumbent on the 
•local staff to generate local cooperation on a broad front because it is only 
at that level' that changes have ^ immediate and direct benefit to handi- 
capped persons. 
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APPENDIX A 



PROGRAM EVALUATION CHECKLIST 



The checklist is sijnply a list of questions which can be used*^to evaluate 
programs of occupational education for tjae handicapped. In view of the 
wide variety of programs included in this study, programs of many types 
serving various groups of students with differing needs, all fifty questions 
in the checklist will not apply to any specific program. 



Designing a Prograin 



1'. When did you last conduci; of update, a needs assessment and 
. ^ what was the result? ^po you'knpw The totaT sTz e of the Tiandi- 
c^ipped group you're serving ? Are you knowledgeable about 
the environmental factors inyouFarea? • ' 

2. What are your prograrri's measureable objectives? Are they 
specifically atiented to assessing how well the program is 
actually increasing the level of- independence of its students? ' 

3. What function, if any, does your advisory board perform? 
What have ^you .done to make it a positive contributor? 

4. To what extent have you involved parents ? How are they made 
aware of the stud&t's problems and howv they can help? ' 

5. How thoroughly have you explored the availability of public 
and private resources to assist the students in the program? 
How active is outsidis participation in the program? 

6. How actively have*you combined resources with other districts 
to provide programs qr specific turriculum offerings not 
presently available to your students ? 

7. What have you done to investigate the pos sibility, of using the 
Stervices or flt^ilities of existing vocational-technical schools 

to serve your students? * ^ y 

8. What is your current planned program to serve the needs of 
your students? Is it adequate?^ ^ 

9. What provision does your current plan make for a comp^rehensive 
network of coopefrative services for your students? 
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Identifying Students ' ^ ' ' 

I. To what extent have you established closj© working relations 
with outside sources of student referrals ? 

• Hnw adtively do you s eek -out potejitial_ students (including thos e 
in institutions ) w ho might benefit frojn your prog ram? 



3. Ho>V thoroughly do you assess the needs of students before ^ 
entering them into the program"? Who is- responsible for this ? 

* ' " « . * 

4. What information do you request for the pre-admission stuident^ 
assessment? . ' / ' 

5. * 'What explicit Criteria for adrnission have you set up aewJ are all 

students meeting these criteria admitted? ^ , ^ 

6. .What post-adfnission evaluation and review do ydu provide before 
determining a student^s educational plan? ^ 

7. To what extent do parents participate in post-admission staffings 
concerning fheir child's programming? How is their contribution 
used? X 

Meeting Student Needs 

1. D(/es your program form p^t of a coordinated series of services ? 
(i>e. , Js your program coordinated with the service the student 
receives prior to entering your p:^;ogram and with those the student 
receives after leaving your program?) 

2. How is respj^nsibility for mofiitoring each student's progress 
clearly as signed ?|^^ Who is responsible? - ^ 

3. " What techniques or measures do you use to determine a student's 

progress toward instructional objectives ? 

4. What pre-vocational preparation in such are^is as personal and 
social skills, appreciation of the value and need for work in our 
society, vocational exploration, and general work- readiness 
training do your students receive? 
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5. How do you relate the needs of your students to the typ.a pf 
vocational training offered? ^ 

6; If your program i& an institution, what have you done to ifnproVie 

cooperation with the local coiWmunity to provide training in a 
mo r e integrated -^xwir onment ? * 

7^ How doeti the akill Ijraining curriculum for each student in your ^ 
program allow the student to progress at his jown speed from 
general to specific skills? / ' * * ^ 

i 

8. ^ What have you done tp make the skill training as dlose to an 

int%gr^ted working environment as possible? 

9. ^ How many vocational options are available to your, h^tn^icapped 

students.? Are all of these open to both sexes ? 

0. How.is your vocational progralm adequately supported and 
reinJfOJTced by»relatad instruction (vocationa:lly oriented ^^aca^emics ? 

1. What preparation do your students receive in 'life adjustment" 
skills such as social skills, dating, sex education, home living 
skills, budgeting and taxers, using public transportation? 

2. - Wh^t supportive services do your students receivejn such' areas 

•as medical car^^ parent counseling, vocational counseling, 
sotTi^l work services, transportation,^ recreation and leisure* 
. .activities, residential living? How adequate are these services?. 



Placing the Student 



is 



What analysis of the job market in the community served by your 
program ijave you conducted f Do you know wh^t opportunities 
exist for ycxi r students? * " , 

What efforts have you pnade to cultivate and maintain close 
Working relationships with employers and potential employers? 

What have you done to overcome the misgivings of some employers 
who may perceive a risk in hiring a handicapped person? 
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4. Does your prog ra'm serve severely handicapped students?^ Is 
there an alternative to sheltered workshop placement? Why not? 

5. Do you search for jobe to match your students' abilities, and 

' - training? What' job' redesign or modification have you dota^? 

_ V ^. . ; . ' . . • . " 

(>. )^ho' has specific responsibility for placement f'^Is this clearly 
^ kflown^y stndent.fl and c^traff ?_ . t , . — . — ™ 



7. What assistance from your locaF vocational rehabilita^tion 
counselors do you receive and is it adequate? 

A \ - . 

8. How well h^ve- your foUovj^-up procedures ensured that:(a) 
' students continue to perform satisfacto-rily;. (b) evaluative 

. K placement information is gathered; and (c) the program is 
^ adjusted as a result of the evaluation? 
/• 

Managing the Program 

1. How well do your.program^s- staffing pattern and reporting 
relationships ensure that the needs df the. students are best served?* 

2. ^ What procedures do you use to identify and select the best 

qualified staff for your pr^ram? Have they been effectived 
I. ' . ^ ' 

3. How do you encourage the staff's continued prof essional .development, 

including in-service training? 

4. How do you evaluate your staff? > 

5. What have you done to ensure the availability of well-documented 
student records to interested staff menpbers? 

6. What type, of periodic evaluation of the program is conducted? Is 
the program changed as a result? 

7. Is thd evaluation used in annual planning for the future? 
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PROGRAM ABSTRAGTS 
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Each program ^mentioned in the text is described below in alpha- 
betical- order. ^ - 



Program: Aux Chandelles Vocational Training Department 

liOcatioa: , Elkhart, Indiana 

Operafed bv: ' Elkhart Coanty Association for the. Retarded ^ - 

Program Contact : Mr. Kenneth Swarzentraub 

- Dir^to^of VocQ.^A^^ i T r a ixiing^ ^ 

Elkhart County Q^ssociation for the Retarded, Inc. 
1000 We^t lively Avenue 
•^Ikhahrt, Indiana 46514 . . ^ ' 

Phone: (219)522-1580 

The Aux Chandeiras Vpcafional Traihing Department (VTD) is a vocational 
training program for mentally retarded pereons-, ag'es 18-21, in Elkhart 
County, Indiana. ] It is operated by Elkhart 'County Association for the 
Retarded and is one of many programs and services the association 
provides. The VTD is a sequential step in a s.ystematic developmental 
program for the mentally retarded- Following comple'tion of the special 
classes runby the public s'chool system', tHe students move into the 
VT'D progrm. The students served are "trainable, mentally retarded, 
lower level educable mentally retarded with additional emotional.problems 
and severely mentally retarded who are adaptable. There are currently^ 
18 trainees in the VTD, two classee of' nine eadh. Since the program 
began in 1970, there have been 48 trainees who have completed the 
program (,b\it of 58 entering); all have been placed in some type of 
employment. The program operates eleven months out of the year; 
most trainees stay in the program for two years. 

The program has five components: intake; general work liabit training; ' 
pre-training (for a Specifically identified jib opportunity);- placement; 
and follow- along. The placement goal for\each trainee is determined 
during the intake process; the goals and criteria for each are given ' 
below: 



Competitive - 60%ior productive capacity; socially 

adaptable 

In-H6u8e Work .Station - 40-60% productive capacity; corrective 

maladaptive social behavior . ' ^ 

Work Activity - . - 35% or below productive cipdcity; 

socially unaware 
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An Individual Program PUii (IPP) is formulated for each trainee 
-oao^pording to tjie placement goal; the IPP is instituted during the 

general work habit training and pre-training phases. The IPP tovers the 

live developmental- areas of: motor, social, cbgnitive, affective, and 
;-communicatioi\; When the trainee meets the minimum objectives 

"established in his IPP, he is considered job ready. ^ •» ^ 

Plac ement isjthe responsibili ty of the d irect o r. He locates po,ten1>ial 
j^TTmake 8 employer cont^^^^^ anThandles follow-along for employed 
''tra^iixeea, FoUow-alpng confliata of .maintaining employer contacts and 
of adult basic education evening classes for the employed trainee in 
basic;|aaademics, living skills'^ and recreation activities. 



An additional service offered is the home readiness program. In this 
program the- teachers visit the home of severely mentally retarded 
adults without any school experience to assist the potential trainee lor' " 
the upcoming Adjustment to the VTD setting.^ Much of the time, 
(appro«i|nately one hour per\week) is spent Working with the parents, 
training them to help their child themselves. Generally, one to three 
potential trainees are in the home readinei^asj^rdgram during'the year. 

Program,: B e'rgen County Vocational School - Paramus 

Location: ' Paramu/, New Jersey 

Operated by: B ergen County Vocgrt;ional School District 

Program ContacV: Mr. Michael Del Conte, Principal , . 

Bergen County Voca^onal School 
Pascack Road^ Paramus, New Jersey , , , 
I^hone : (201) ^61-5355 • * ' , ' 

The progrim Is an outgrowth of an earlier program still in operation in. 
Wood Ridge, Ndw Jersey, serving 120 student a and originally run by. this 
.program's director uhtil the Paramus program began in)March, 1972, • 
for 160 students. Both programs were begun and financed jointly by'the 
Bergen County Vocational School, District with financial assistance from 
various- state and federal sources, the primary one being the Statie ' 
Depar£ment of Vocational Education. Continuing financing of operations 
is balanced dmong the school district, tuition from participating school 
districts and state reimbursement under special education and ^vocational 
education legislation. 

, The expected handicap distribution of tlie 16 0 students served by the 
Paramus prograih is 60% educable mentally retarded, 20% neurologically 
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impaired and ,20% emotiorlally distrubed. The students served roughly 
match those proportions with the exception tha\ perhaps 20% are 
emotionally and socially maladjusted. Eligible students must be 
residents of Bergen County bet>yeen 14-20 years with one orthe above 
handicappiiig conditions. . .i 

^The program is broken into three basic steps over a variable period 

years pe r student depending on the e tude nt's ne eds". THp firH<^ ' ' 
s^ep is the vocational evaluation or exploratory phase. The second 
8^ is vocational shop placement with a half day of academics in order 
to develop a saleable skil^. There are ten occupational areas offered. 
The third step is the Cooperative Industrial Education program in which 
the student is placed in part-time school, attendance and graduluy moved ' 
toward full-time. employment which is "gmduation. " The average ^ 
length of stay in the total program is 2^ tQ,3- years per student. ' ► 

The program staff is large with classes less thaii, or equal to\en students. 
Average operating cost per student year is $3, OOO. 

/ • \ ' 

. \ 

Program ? Calhoun Area Vocational Cente^ (CAVC) 

Location: Battle Creek, Michigan • \ ' 

Operated by: • qua^i-autonomous ; technically p^rt of B attle^ 

Creek School District; close cooi/dination with 

Calhoun Intermediate School Disltrict (county) 
Program Contact :- Mr. J. Patrick Egan . [■ 

; Director of Special Needs 

,^ ' Calhoun Area Vocational Center .) • ' 

47 5 East Roosevplt Avenlie ' \ 

Battle Creek, Michigan 49017 
Phone^: (6l6) 962-5454 

CAVC is one of twenty-five area vocational centers established by the 
legislature in JMichigan to provide job training for high- school students. 
CAVC was one of the earliest o«nters, beginning in September, 19.70 and 
currently has taken over the responsibility for the special needs 
coitipohent (handicapped and disadvantaged) for a neighboring center. 
CAVC serves the entire'Calhoun County area; all fifteen school districts 
within the countj^ sent junior^and senior high school students to the center 
for vocational training. Student selection is done by the high schools 
themselves, based upon their knowledge of the center's program offerings 
-tmd the desires anH Capabilities of their students. As a result, the CAVC 
considers itself an esctensiOn of the school districts rather than a separate 
entity. Very close working relationships exist with the local high school 
counselors, consultants from the Intermediate School District and the 
vocational rehabilitation services. ^ 
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The CAVC serves all students, i.e., normal, disadvantaged and 
handicapped, without distinguishing among them. They attend their 
home high schools half a dayfor academic training ^nctCAVC- half a day 
for vocational training. Handicapped and disadvantaged students are 
fully integrated into the CAVC classes;. they are not identified separateljr 
and in many cases are unknown to the vocational teachers. Students... 
requiring special assistance are referred to the special Aeeds "team 
fnr remedial reading, ma th w ork, and vocational and perso nal. cbunseling, 
The special needs team services are open to all students, but the .bulk" 
of the students receiving^their attention are handicapped or "disadvantaged. 

There are nine members of the special needs .team at the CAVC and the 
equivalent of three and a half of them work primarily with the handicapped. 
The special needs program for the mentally and physically handicapped • 
began operation in January 1972 , with a grant from the Vocational 
Education "Division of the Michigan Department of Education'. This grant 
has been renewed annually. Currently, tl^ie re are 97 handicappedT students 
being served by the special needs team out of a total CAVC enrollment 
^of approxirrately 1, 340.^ • • - 

CAVC haa a new. modern amd well-equipped p^Lgical plant with a great 
deal of equipment, machinery and mate rials "for training the students. 
The cost ofbuilding and equipping the facility in 1970 was approximately 
$4. 5 million. Twenty- six obgupational areas are offered. The training 
is made as re&listic as possible. For example, the building trades ^. 
program builds and sells two houses. ($30, 000-3S. 000 price range) per year, 
the auto body program buys wrecked cars, rebuilds them, sells them at 
a sufficient profi-t to operate the progra^ at no cost. 

The center has had aivdry high ratio of job placement for students 
completing its training programs. In 1972, .95% of all graduating special 
i^eeds students were employed. 

Program: Cooperative School Rehabilitation Center (CSRC) 

Location: Minnetonka, Minnesota 

Operated by: Joint independent School'pistrict 287 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Pr ogram Contact: Mr. Richard Henze.' Directof- 
~ ~ CSRC . 

VeolS Eden Prairie R°oad' ' * 

Minnetonka, .Minnesota 55343 
(i,12) 935-7791 ' ( 
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CSRC is operated on behalf of the ^vestern metropolitan area by " 
Independent Sch.ool District 287., the Suburban %nnepin County. Area 
Vocational- Technical Schools. " The center was begun in ig^S.by the 
'Educational Research and Development Cbunc.il of the Twin City 

Metropolitan Area, Inc. with the help of a project-grW-Plvflqati^nal 
. rehabilitation fuhds. The center id a public school, special education 
facility. \ o 



«;enterwves -Tes's aBFe^ mentally retarded adolescents with an " 
Average IQ around 50. who cannot be appropriately educated in the*' ' 
special education programs of the hpme school- districts. 'The majority 

• of the students have-lQ's in the 30-50 range. A significant number are 
mutti- handicapped. Each, district makes its own decision on whom to. 
refer to CSRC and p^rovides for tuition and- transportation^ Students 
are bused to the center from their homes each day. Students come • 

. from ten schQol districts in addition to the thirteen .which comprise 
District 287. Eleven of the students are the fiacal responsibility of 
s^chool districts outside the western metropolitan area. About one- 
third of the students are re.sidents of Minneapolis. • 

, the program is individualized acco^rding to the students- needs, " , 
potential and progress. > Each student is assigned to a case manager, 
who is responsible for thp .student's program, -counseling,; evaluation, 
placement and follow-up.' The educational program of C^RC is a 
high school equivalent, adapted to the learning needs of /he retarded 

'and with a strong vocktional- emphasis. A major progr^ objective 
is to maximize each student's opportunity for reaching/competitive 
•employment or for attaining the^hi^hest leveJL of »«lf- sufficiency of 
which he is capable. • 

The District operates its. center on the grounds of the Glen Lake ' ' 
Sanitotium in buildings provided by the State Department of Welfare. 
The second of the two center buildings was r'ecently remodeled with .the 
help of funds granted through the State Division of Vocai:ional" Rehabilita- 
tion from federal sources and from an appropriation by the state 
legislature in 1969. 

Classrooms, work laboratories and specialized learning programs at^e 
provided. The techniques and resources of jpecial educatio.n, vocational 
education and rehabilitation are utilized. %ch student attends five- or 
.six different program areas each day selected "from the 34 program 
options available^ EnrbUment in the center in 1972-73 was about 30&-. 
Referrals to the center have steadily increased. *• 



Nine case manag 
staff. They arft 
Coat per studeijt 
District 287 p4y 

f , / ' 

Program ; .* 
Location: 



PrQgVam -Qbntact 



r. 



Phone: 



ere and thirty- six teacherfl constitute the teaching 
supported by four adminidtVator-s and six clerical Staff, 
year is approximately $2, 400. School districts not in 
a' yearly tuition of $1, 500 per student. 

Cooperative Vpcational Education.(C VE) 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania , 

, -IfitenTvediate Unit No^ 22..-,. . — _ 

Doylestown,' Penns,ylvania 
Mr. Raymond B. Greer, Directdr 
Cooperative Vocational Education 
County Administrative Building ^ 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania 
(215)348-2940 extension 60 / 



The program ia primarily a job identification, placement, on-the-job. , 
training and follow-up program for rhoderately to severely handicapped 
studertts. ~It was begun in July, 1972, urider a demonstration graftt from 
the Division of Vocational Education, Department of Education for j 
the Cx>mmonwealth of Pennsylvania (Vocational Education Act, 1968 
Amendments) and has been conducted by Intermediate Xjnit , No. 22, an 

organizational level between the,state and 13 local sch/ool districts. 

The largest propo/rtion of the a-pproximatel^ 66 children served ar^ 
trainable mentallj retarded with an IQ range of 30-50. There is a s^l.l 
number of severely physically handicapped children who were includ.ed ^ 
- in Fiscal Year 1973. Trainees are selected from special classes run- 
by a sister program which provides the' class room tortion of the students 
preparation prior to their participating in CVE. 

The broeram's primary distinction is its unique melthod of approaching 
protective employers on a "no-riskV basis. The ccccipational trainang 
specialists of whom there are five, offer the emplo/er his or her own 
services for approximately one we^k to learn thejc^b. They then select 
a trainee from the s^,ecial classes and train the individual for one to ^ 
• ft,ur we'pks as necessary to acclimate the trainee to the tasks and to 
the job'ejivironment. The employers are particularly -receptive to this 
approachX^pecau^se it fninimizes the time th^ or one of their, employees 
must spend training a new employee. 

Program staff consists of the five occupational training specialists and 
the director plus additional assistance. Cost per student year for those 
studits participating in placement attempts was $2, 750 for Fiscal Year 
I973J • • 
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ProgTAin i ^ Devel?j^pment of Vocational Education (DOVE) 

. Location; Huntington, WeeTt Virginia ^ 

Operated by: Cabell County Board of Education, Huntington, ' . 

Huntington, West Virginia 
•Program Contact: Mrs, Ire^ne Nenni, Coor.dina^^ ■ ' 

Vocational Education for the l^Andicapped 
2800-2850 Fifth Avenue ' 

- '-- _ ^HuntingtQiV W^t Virginia. -^57^2 

Phone: (214) 529-2447 I 

■- "i - ' 

The pro/ect is a six-year, comprehensive program serving 157 primarily 
^ducabU mentally retarded and learning disabled students from the city 
of Huntington and Cabell County, West Virginia. The program operates 
in a c.entralized.facility and provides the occupational education alter- 
native to students enrolled in the coAinty's special education program. 

Jhe project began in 1970 Ayith a nine --month research grant from the 
state Department of Special Education to design a vocational program 
for the handifcapped in thg Fairfield school which, sinde 19&3, had be^n 
used for secondary special education classes. Implementation started 
in 1971-72 with 50/50 funding from county and state sources. StafeJ- 
funding came through a joint agreement for provision of services \of^^ 

Thejptal annual operati,|ig budget is now $83, 238 'with - 
17%, 24%. and 59% from local, -state and federal sources respectively. 

The program's general objectiveis to provide training to develop^' 
saleable entry level skills through a program including, pre- 
vocatioriai job awareness, work exploration, skiU training and job 
Iflacement and follow-up. Students come primarily from five- elementary 
centers, are tested by the county psychologist at entry, receive academic 
and vocational training f ront^apecial education and vocational in's ttuctora 
and are usually placed through vocational rehabilitation. There is also 
a- post-secondary training and transition program. .There are resident 
representatives from vocational rehabilitation and vocational education 
In the school. •' 



The -gtaff consists of 24 fuU-time equivalent s^taff. 17 of whom are 
teachers. There is a DOVE pr<jjecf director." th^ s.chool principal, and 
the Vocational Rehabilitation staff consisting of four persons. Annual' 
per student cost is $530. 
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PrOgTam ; Employment Qrirentation , 

Location; Sicklerville, New Jersey ' - 

Operated by; . . Caihden County School System 
Program Contact ; Kir. Louis SarandouliSis ^. 

Director of Special Needs " - 

' Box 566 Berlin Cross Key& , • 

' , Sicklefville, New Je>sey 08081 

p^o^: • ■ ,(609) 767-7000 

the division of spe'cial- needs, is one of three divisions (the-other two are- 
the regular division and the evening division) at the Gloucester Township^ 
Campus, one of Camden County's (wo vocational-technical schools. ^ 

'Although the main thrust of the prog-ram is to place students into non- ' . 

handi*^apped >tocationai classes whenever possible, the program does 
-operate 'separate -special needs classes and vocational cluster shops where 
-Students are -taught basic skills while their potential fo 37 integration into 

regular vocational classes is evaluated. ''^ 

The Emplbymeiit Q>!fientaW Program serves-a wide variety of student s. 
Of the 171 students enrolled in l97'2-73. '87 were edScable mentally 
retarded. 29 had specific learning disabilities. 16 were emotionally 
dis>trabed. 1 had a visual handicap. 2 were hard-of-hearing. 1 was speech 
impaired and 34 were classified as disadvantaged. Seven of the 171 
"were multi-handicapped. -Until recently the program had been able 
" to accept tuition ($300 a month) students from surrounding counties. 

but lack of room now prohibits this. ^ • 

•' f ■ 

In t^ie special needs vocational program, there are four shops, each; 
built around the cluster..concept. ..The foUr shops are small engines, 
food and business, builciing trades and plastic s . 

. The program is staffed by a director. 11 teachers, a coot>erative work- 
'study coordinator, a special needs counselor and a child study team. " 

Program: . Human Development Program 
Location.; West Springfield, Massachusetts 

Operated by; West Springfield Public Schools 

West Springfield. Massachusetts 
■ Program Contact; Mr. Chris Grkmmaticus. Superintendent of Schools 

West Springfield, Public Schools 

20 Central Street 

West Springfield. Massachusetts 01089 
Phone; (413) 732-4147 ■ • 

109 . ; 
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The program is housed in West Springfield High School. Originally 
, ^egun undei* a demonstration grant from vocational rehabilitation in 1965 
It has been financially supported by the public school system sinJe 1968'' 
The program has the capacity to serve 60 fulUtime-i^ticable mentally^' ' 
retarded students with an IQ range from 51-79. Some of the students also 
have secondary handicapping conditions. -The program accepts students into a 
four-year prograpn at a minimum, age of 15^ (the age at which they are 
eligible for vocational rehabilitation services) on the basis of referrals 
through the Director of Special Services for West Sptingfield Public 
Schools. Referrala^may come from the host school system or from Ihe ' 
, smaller community school systems surrounding West Springfield which 

send some pf their students and contribute approximately $1. 100 per year 
' tuition for ^each student. A battery of diagnostic and .evaluative tests is 
administered to each referred student to determine the appropriateness of ' ' 
the program for the student. - - /- 

Students admitt.ed to the program are given two years of academic 
instruction with strong- occupational orientation. The third year consists 
of a three-week rotation through three separate learning and evaluation 
laboratories (food service, health service, and clerical/sales) foJone 
week each m each cycle supplemented by two academic classes per day 
Following completion of the third year, the student is placed in either 
paid on-the-job -training with a local employer or sent to a special 
vocational training school.. At the end.of IZ pontfis. the student receives 
a regular high school diploma with the graduating senior class.' . , 

Program staff consists of three laboratory ^hd two Academic instructors 
a social worker, a vocational counselor and two full-time equivalent ' ' 
administrative /clerical people. The vocational counselor also receives 
placement assistance from the local vocational rehabilitation counselor. 
Cost p6r student is approximately $l,-500-$Z, 000. 

Program : Keefe Technical High School Special Needs Program 

Location: Framingham, Massachusetts 

Oge rated by: Sputh Middlesex Regional Voc-Tech School District 

Progiam Contact: Mr. Waited A. White. Director of Special Needs 

" South Middlesex Regional School District 
750 Winter Street 

Framingham. Massachusetts 01701 . 
Phone : (617) 879-5400 ' 

The program (formerly the Lawrence school project)- b egan operating 
m September, 1970, under a $150, 000 grant f.irom the Massachusetts 
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Department of Education from allocations uaider the 19^>8 Amendments to the 
Vocatiokal Education Act. An earlier grant of $27; 000 (Title III, 1963 . 
VocationarEdacatf-on Actf was used in 19,67-6'S to prepare the proposal 
^or the subsequent Title VI. Elementary and Secondary Education Act, 



g rant. 



The program b^gan operation with 30 students and is currently serving 
50 full-time trainable mentally retarded students. Some 40 new slots will 
be created for edUcable rtientally retarded and-learning disabled students. 
This program accepts studei^ts at age 16 with IQ's ranging fram 30-65 on 
referrals from local school districts, parents and vocational rehabilitation 
It serves a primary area including i^ramingham and thre,^ surrounding^ ^ 
towAS.- Students outride this area may attend at a cost of $2. 000 per- 
se hoo\ year. This cost is borne by the sending school district. . 

* ■ - ' , ' 

Some diagnostic testing is Hone at entry, but students a^e accepted with 
only a current IQ test and referral records . , Students entering the two- 
vear program und^ergo four phases of training. The first-phase is a trial 
period of 24 weeks during which the student is exposed to four vocational 
areas (hotel /motel, nursing ser^ces. fo.od service, maintenance) spending 
six weeks in each. Half .the time is spent in functional acadenucs and 
'the other in one of the vocational areas. At the end of phase one, the 
student is»fevaluated and usually formally accepted. He is placed in 
Phase two where he recei^^es more training in the vocational area in 
which he demonstrated the greatest potential and spends at least two ^ 
wfeeks in three on.site training positions. Following phase two training. . 
the student is placed in a part-time unpaid job training site where hfe . 
. ifl assisted by tis instructor. Tie student is considered to have completed 

the formal program when he has successfully spent 12 weeks in a position 
^' without major difficulty. Replacement is still possible if he -^counters 
problems after the trial period. FoUow-oii counseling services continue 
in the last or phase four. - - 

The program staff consists of the director.- two counselors two .resource J 
' tfe^chera, a teacher's: aide, four vocational instructors and a ^^cjetary. 
C^st for a ten-month s ~^ftpol ^ea r is approximately $2. 300 per student. 

Program : Laradon Hall Training and R^esidetitial Center 

Location:" Denve*. golaa:ado • ,^um^' 

Operated by: .-La radon Hall Society for Exceptional Children . 

Pro gram Contact: Mr. Lewis E. Kitts, Director . 
— \ East 51st Avenue and Lincoln Street 

" . ■ Denver. Colorado 

Phone: -.(303) 897-0234 , ' , ' • 
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■ ^r.l^''!^ "^i^" a private non-profit center for retarded children and young 
' oH^Llrfo f H^"'- "^^•^^^'^^l P-g"- •^egan in I959. Although 

rar^don.s vo ' '""'^"''^ "^^^^^^ individuals. ' 

Laradon s vocational program primarily serves educable's. In addition " • 

the center.operates a sheltered. workshop for trainables. The financW^ 

rnainstay of.Laradon is the Elks organization with income also derived 

^-oTrTorT hT' '''' ^^ork • , 

performed for local businesses ' 

• \ ' ' 

"a'ceptsVor^^^^^^ '" ''^ vocational- program each year and 

th^Zl ^^^"r^^^" °^ "f^rralB. After an eight-Week evaluation period, 
the trainee is given genera| vocational training and then is placed in one 

or cuJtodTarT' ''^T' '"^^ " -rvic e'- warehouse " 

Follow an ^.^°"^P^^^«-^^^- rahfe-e of supportive services is available. 
Follow-up after .job placement is i^itensive and can.be prolonged as ' * 
necessary. » • / ' ^ ^ 

A distinctive, feature \s the phased residential program, whereby trainees ' 
progress in stages from dormitory living to totally independent coz^;nUy - 

Program: Maryland Schtfol" for the Blind - " • 

Location- - B ^vr ^ ^^"^ Children and Yo^'uth 

j-.ocaiion. Baltim,pre, Maryland 

Operated by: . Maryland School for the Blind' 

Pfogram Contact; Isaac P. Clayton, Project Director ' . ' 

, 3501 graylor Avenue - ' 

' Baltimore, Maryland 21236 ' - ■ 

EhBIl!^- ^' (310) 444-5000 extension 230 - ^' ' ^ 

The project currently has an enrollment o^ 150 legally blind' students 
ranging m age from 12 to 22. As it exists now, the primary component . 
of th^ progi'am is work-study. Two vocational courses of study are 
taught,! one in piano tuning and the other in medical transcription 



IhleVjt^r: u .Tu "V ^^"^e^^g academically 

able t^^lhose who wouW benefit more from a vocational education. Therefore 

Thr!f h " evolving into one with a more vocational emphasis. ' 

co^! f /^" development- have been planned. The first phasS^recently 
completed was a ^ix-month survfeyfo 2, 000 employers in the State of 
Maryland The survey was focused on the present and future occupational 
opportunities or the vis\i ally impaired. The project also surveyed former 

Tere f'uT '^^1"'^"^ ^^^^ One-third were 'gainfully employed,^ne- third 
were full-time students and one-third were unemployed 
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The prodvict of the first phase will be a curriculum for vocational 
education for the blind. Phase two will establish a pilot vocational educa- 
tion program to demonstrate the curriculum developed in phase, on^. Also 
included will be ah evaluation of.the effectiveness of t^ie curriculum and of 
the pilot program by examining the work histories of those who have 
completed the prc^ram. Phase three wiU consist of the^development of 
a comprehensive vocational education center. 

The work study program, a component of the 'planned program, has started 
operation as an interim measure to provide some occupational services. 

Program : Missoula Technical Renter. Program for the Handicapped 

Location: Missoula, Moritg-nsC' -^^^^J 

Operated by: • Missoula Te^e-hnic^-'C enter 
Program ContSLclT 'Toim-^TSsX' pii'ector of Federal Programs 

901 South Avenue West 
' ' Mis'3,oula, Montana 59801. 

Phone: (406) 728-2400 «xtepsion 258 • 

The program provides vocational training to college-age students and 
adults throughout the low-population State of Montana. More than 15 
percent/ or about lOO students of the total enrollment, have some ^ 
mental or physical disability. There are a number of multi- handicapped 
enrolled and most handicapped trainees are over the age of 21. The 
program is directed' toward full-time employment in a norma| work 
envirUment an4,the handicapped are integrated with>egular,, Vocational 

students. , / 

The Center which opened in 1970, has an open enroltjaient poji^y and ' ^ 
applicants arfe nbt screened as to handicaps. They are fef^rred by 
State Rehabilitative SeVvices, Visual Services Division, Speech and 
Hearing Clinic, Mental Health Clinic or other agencifes which take • ^ 
part in the program. The pr6gram acts as liaison among thes« agencies,. , 
students and instructors and provides curriculum, placement and 
follow-up services. It is funded out of the regular school budget. 

The rtiost notable feature of the'Missoula program is that it has demon- . 
strated the ability c3f some, handicapped students to perform skilled jobs 
if given the training and opportunity to work. The advanced vocatjional ^ 
areas in which handicapped students have achieved success include 
aviation, business ^iid office, electromechanical, data proc es sing, 
forestry, heavy equipment, mid-minageitient, small engine repair, , . 
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h ^ construction. ' Students progress at their own i^ate 

and handicapped students are apt to try different programs befo4 they 
find one that suxts them. This is encouraged as a valuable experlhce 



,in occupational exploration. 

The staff of 42 vocational and other teachers utili.es diversified methods 
of special study and educational materials, including tejrtbboks on 
cassettes. a;id s..uad-on slide series. Close work arrangements with * 
occupational therapists are maintained. There is a coordinator of 
apei^ial services for the handicapped. But the school attributes its' 
succ^ess primarily to the spirit of the staff which shows a special / 
i??!^^' iV^"^i"PP«d students.. Most students were still ih traiW 
but 15 had been placed in full-time employment by the 1972-73 school 
year. 

» « 

Program; New Opportunities for Work (NOW) 

Location: Findlay, Ohio 

Operated by: ; Hancock County Joint Vocational School " 
Program Contafct: Doris Storie. Program Coordinator " • ' 

\ 141 East HoB^rt Avenue ^ ' 

Findlay, Ohio 45840 
Pfaone: " (419) 422-6121 

. The program serves educable mentally retarded and hearing-impaired / 
students in Hancock County.. Findlay City and the Carey Exempted 
Village Schools in Wyandot County. The program is supported by sta/e 
vocationaland special education funds and federal VocationalEducaZn 
, • Act funds, local school funds, plus donations from private sou/ces Ind 

^ earnings from workshop contracts. The program is administeredC a 
Joint Vocational School Board formed by the Hancock County Boa^fd of 

. Education .aird the Findlay City Board of Education. Students from six 
school districts (seven schools) in the county and a high school and a 
junior high ^n Findlay City attend the program. 

Several levels and types of services are> provided by the program Pre- 
vocational workshop classes are provided to junior high and freshmen 

fet^onal training in four occupational areas (clerical, food 
service, ^flding maintenance, and auto maintenance) is available io 
sophomores apd juniors. There are three. types of work experience- 
part-time on the job laboratories, part-time employment ahd full-time ' 
empldyment in the senior year. All students must have 37 weeks of full- 
time employment prior to graduation. Related academic instruction 
counseling and evaluation are provided during all phases of the program. 
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A unique aspect of the program is that the speci.al educatibrn acadexnic 
teachers in the self-contained home clasBroom^. accompany the students 
to the pre-vocational workshop and the vbcatioi-al training centers. . 
They wol^ alongside .tfee pre-vocational and vocational teachers as 
related instruction tedchers for the half-day the students are at the 
NOW facilities. • ^ 

% 

In-the 1972-73 school year, there were 168 stu 
Of these, I6 graduated and four dropped out of 
graduates, 14 became competitively employed 
t(gaining and one went into the military. -Of the 
were married and laecame housewives, one is 
of the fourth is unknown. ,^ 




"Program : 

i 

Location: 
Operated by: 
Prog-ram Contact: 



Phont 



'New Yorki State.'School for 
Cooperatilve BOGES Program 
Rome; Utica, Ne^ York 
New York State'^Departmejit of Education 
Mr. J. j4y Farman 
401 Turim Street 
Rome, N©<v York 13440 
-(-315) 337-8400 



iti the overall program, 
the Arograml Of the 16 ^ 
one went on to alddit^onal 

four dropouts, two 
n^ working and .the. status ^ 

the Deaf 



The^New York State School for the Deaf (NYSSD) is a K-12 five day per 
week school for the deaf w4h 200 resident students and 70 day students. 
-A group of 18 senior high students are now a :tendingJ4egular vocational 
education classes opei,ate^ by the Region 7 lioard of Cooperative 
Educational Services (BOdsS) in Utica, Nev^ York NYSSD was 
established in 1886 as a yjar-round resideni school. It started the ^ 
cooperative BOCES program i^i 1971 and plais to increase participation 
from^he present 50% bf eligible population to.80% in 1973-74. 

The NYSSD curriculum serves three identifiable groups: a small group 
of students in th6 coUe&e-prep curyiculumj a majority group in caa^eer 
developmdit and a third grou^, attending BCicES das^ses. All students 
oarticipate in the career development progt-am which is a pre-vocational 
Tork"^ oration program. It includes a Iries of life adjustment courses 
Tn lubjSts such as social security, [ job hulting. and '"The Deaf Person 
and the Law. " . 
The staff consists of 59 teachers; -2 admirjistrative ana 5 clerical 



^a^p. Funding has been mainly 
itb^mall grants from ESEA, Title 



personnel J and approximately 140 support 

from the^State Department of Education 

I and Title VI sources for curriculum dejeld^mfent, buS service, and 
equipment. Per student cost is $1, 050 p^r year. 
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Program; ' On- Campus Vocational Educatibn 

Lpgation; Los Angeles, California ' ■ , 

Operated by: . Los Angeles City Unified School District 
, FfORram Contact: Mr.- Donald Schmalz^ed Occupational Training Consultant 
' . H-107, 450 North Grtnd Avenue 

Los Angeles, California 9O012 
Phone : ' (213)^87^4781 ... . - ' \ 

The program consists of occupational skill training pr§-vocational - 
training, and counseling and placement service's provided for students 
at three special high schools (Mairlton, school for the deaf; and Widney and 
Miller schools for the orthopedically handicapped) in Los Angeles. The 
total student popula-tion at the schools is' 1 30(1 • ' 

/ 

The program has been in operation for four years, and about 540 students 
m the three high schools were served in 1971-72. Financing is::provided 
By the school district, by state special education funds and'by federal 
vocational education funds. 

Pre- vocational exposure To. the vocational areas is given to all 7th and 
8th graders. They are rotated through each- of the vocational areas in ^ 
their school for one hour periods Usting 10 weeks per area. In the 9th and 
10th grades, the students are of/ered more intensive vocational slcill 
training for two-hour periods. The 11th and 12th year may be' spent 
continuing in the two-hour 5lass in the high school or at a regional' 
occupational training center, in work experiences with private employers 
or at^he Spastic Children's Foundation. The remaining periods axe spent 
'^"^ ^.^^^Kiic and physical education classes. \ 

The iaccupational areas offered are. food service, graphic arts, plastic 
{industrial), power sewing (Marlton>, jewlery (Widney), business service 
(Marltdn and Widney), metal shop and small engine repair (Widn4y) 
agriculture (Widney) and art (Widney). The classes are well-equipped 
and spacious. The individual teacher develops his or her own instructional 
method and material and any special jigs required to accommodate the 
handicapped students. 

During the senior year, the students are provided vocational counseling. 
If a student has potential for employment, he is referred to the Department 
of Vocational Rehabilitation for placement and for additional services.* 
Placement ffe'rvicei^ are also provided by the school district. 
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Progra-nii ;' Pre-Employment Vocational Experience Program 

Location: 'South Bend, Indiana 

OpflratRd by; South^B end Communifey School Corporation 

Program Contact : Mr. James W. O'Hara, Supervisor 

635 Sputh Main Street " . 

South Benfl, Indiana 
Phone : (219)234-6184 
J 

The South Bend Community School Corporation has conducted a Pre-* 
employment Vocational Experience Program (PVE) for edu'ca|Dle mentally 
retarded and disadvantaged students since 1966. The program has a coin- 
bined total of li ojass rooms in nine junior high and five senior high . 
schools, in the'ci^ty of. South B end Ind St. Joseph County. Presently- 
enrolled students nuinber 404. " ' ^ 

Four main features characterize this program. The first is the use 
of team teaching allowing the teacher-counselor (as all teachers are 
called) to perform placement, follow-up and testing activities during 
the school day. Secondly, the "control center, " a physically separated 
part of the. class room, houses a regulair' telephone used far placement, 
crisis management and parent conferences. Logs are kept on all phone 
calls and conferences. Thirdly, the "PVE" hour is a period which can- 
be scheduled in any part of the school day at the discretion of the teache^r 
and can be usedfor on-campus work -study or off-campus job - site tTaiilmg. 
The fourth feature, the planning perftd, is the last hour of the regular 
schobl day and is used by the teacher to schedule conferences, for 
self-study or bi-weekly staff meetings. 

-^e program includes grades 7-12 with emphasis on remediation of 
^earning skills and social behavior in grades 7-9, and on social behavior, 
following direct'ibns and job skills in the senior high grades. Off- . 
campus job trials and training occur in the 10th, Uth, and 12th grades \ 
prog res sing Irom two-hour lunch-time jobs in the school cafeteria in 
'the sophomore year to possible full-time employment in the senior year. 
Students are trained and encouraged to seek their own job opportunities. 

Testing is performed by the psychological and counseling branch of the 
South Bend Community School Corporation. Referral is by classroom 
teacher or school psy^logiet with the largest number of students 
coming from elementary programs for the^ducable mentally retarded. 

The staff consists of one' supervisor, three 'department heads, 21 teapher- 
counselors and one secretary. Cost for a ten-month school. year (1972-73) 
was, $928 /student. 
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Program : Pre- Vocational Work-Study Program 

Location: Peoria,\ .Iljlinois 

Operated by: ^ Peoria Public Schools, ^District #1 50 ' 
Program Contact: Mr. iSavidBerto, Coordinator of Special Education 

3202 Noitth Wisconsin Avenue . * . 
« Peoria, Illinois 61603 
Phone: (309) 67?l6775 

The program serves the educiable mentally retarded (EMR) and is located 
in Woodruff High School, a rdjgul^r high sphool of 1, 200 atudents. It 
serves aU the EMR high schc^l students (156 in 1972-73) in Peoria 
Public School District #.150 (Feoria City), ^he program is supported 
by a joint -agreement ampng District #150, Illinois Office'of Public 
Instruction, Division of Vocatioi^ial and, Technical Education and Division 
oi Vocational Rehabilitation. m 

Th^ ob-'jecttve of the program is. to^provide the student with the capability 
to work rather 1;han to instill specific occupational skills. Freshman and 
sophomore students receive a full day of classes which are both apademically 
and vocational oriented.. A "mini- shop" provides one period of "hands-on" 
work activities for sophomores and for some juniors and seniors and 
serves as a transition between^the classroom and on-the-job experiences. 
The summer before the junior year, stucients .enroll in work evaluation and 
training program, whefe a student is further ext)Osed to work under close 
supervision. During the junior and senior years, the students- attend 
classes during the mornings and work part time at jobs at school or in 
the' community in the afternoon. 

All students are classified according to school grades and according to 
levels of ability (sections). Tj^he, students have regular homerooms (15 
minutes) and are integrated withr regular students in physical education 
and study-hall. They are scheduled and moved from class to class 
during the day like regular students. They are allowed to take courses 
in the "regular division" if they want and if the special education 
department approves. 

The program has diagnostic teams, work coordinators, a vocational 
counselor who provides placement upon gradua^ii^n and follow-up. 

In the 1972-73 school year, of the 19 graduates dfjthe program, 14 (74%) ^ , 
are in competitive employment, two J[ll%) ar6 attending college or other 
training, one (5%) is in a sheltered workshop, orie (5%) moved out of^the 
ariea and one (5%)^ quit his job^ * u 
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- P rog ram : 
' Location; • 

Operated by: 
> Program Contact; 



Pjione; 



Roanoke County Occupational Schoq^ (R|:OS) 

Salem, Virginia * ' \ f 

/Roanoke County Public Schools, Salem, VirginiaN 

Mr. RoUanSJL. Krieder, 

Unit Vocational Rehabilitation Supervisor 

5931 Cove Road * ' ► 

Roanoke, Virginia „ ^ 

(703) 563-9945 



Th6 program is a conliprehensive vocationaf program serving educable 
and trainable mentally retarded students including some^with secondary 
yphysicaj. handicaps. Students range from age 13-21. Thejprogram is house 
in a two-year -old facility build specifically for special Seeds vocational 
education. ' The program was formerly housed in an older building which 
. had a capacity of approximately 125. Sinqe moving to the new facility, 
' enrollments have increased to 260. ' The progra^m is administered under ^ 
an arrangement between vocational rehabilitation and the local sqhoql 
bpard for the .Roanoke 'County area under which vocational rehabilitation 
services are contracted for by the county on a long-term b^sis. Vocational 
rehabilitation receiver partial salary funding^and^ office facilities in 
return for providing resident servides. ^ 



The curriculum provides pr e-vocational prera-rajtion ^or grades 7-8, N 
work exploration and evaluation in grade 9, v|or^ habit and skill training 
in gradea ^10-11 and Work experience in grade 12, The trainable 



is designed to 
e them pe^rsonally 



students work adjustment curriculum d^tarted in 1972-73 
train students in a semi-protective environment to mak 
independent in everyday life, ^ 

Placement is handled by the vocational rehabilitation uJiit but §ome 
placements ^re made by a county placement counselor vhg serves all 
vocational- technical echools. ' Diagnostic and evaluativfe wqrk.is done by^/ 
the school district's pupil personnel department. FoUdw-up is done by 
vocational rehabilitation for the first sixty days after placement and mental 
health services thereafter. \ 

Funding currently comes fi*om the State Department of Education, Trade 
and Industrial Education, koanoke County Schools, Title I, ESEA, 
Roanoke Valley Mental Health Services arid local donayions. The total 
operating budget for 1972^73 was $402, 015 or $1, 540 p6r student. 

The staff consists of 40| full-time equivalent personncfcl: 2. administrative 
20 non-vocational teachers, 9 vocational teachers, 9 vocational rehabilita- 
tion and counseling persons; and 3| equivalent clerica| personnel. , 
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Pt-ogram : -Special Vocational Ne«d s Program* 

Location: , ^ Omaha, Nebraska ^ ^ 

Operated by: Educational Service Oriit #3 

• four-county regional educational se^rvice center) 

Program Contact: Mrs. Sherry Harvey, Director^ 

114 West Mission , ^ 

\ - ^ , B'ellevue/ Nebraska 68005 . . - 

'Phonei . 1(402)29.1-0373 * / ' 

This is a cooperative program with the Educational Service Unit #3^(a 
regional educational service center supported by four counties), three ' r 
public school Ji^ricts and a vocational, center operated by the Eastern 
Nebrkska Community Office of \Retarda'tion. In its third year of operation, 
the program is funded by vocational education, vocational rehabilitation and 
local ftirids. It serves mentally retarded students in t^he rufaU suburban, 
four county regions excluding the City of Omaha., j In 1971-72,' there were 
8 student 8 enrolled in the prograxn. ^ " / . 

The program consists of pre-vocational training in the public schools 
(phase one) for students starting from age 13 andfa vocationaL^aining 
^ program (phase two) at a vocational service center for '^stude^a.v.starting ' 
at about 16 years of age. Phase, one intermixes function^ academics with 
work adjustment training in individualized work stations and paid contract 
piece-work. Phasfe two provides intensive evaluation, functional academics, 
training in survival" gk ills ancPgrooming, community exposure, socialization, 
motor 4nd minipulative skills training, counseling, pai^ contract work, work 
adjustment, placement and follow-up. Work skills are taught in areas such 
as simple assembly, janitorial and laundry. Behavior mbdification 
techniques are employed in both phases and precision teacher techniques^ are 
employed in p^ase two. 

Program : Vocational Individual Assistance Program (VIAP) 

Location: ^ Eastlake, Ohio 

Operated by: Willoughby-Eastlake City Schools 

Program Contact: Mr. Don Schonauer, Director^ 

33505 CUrtis'^Boulevard 

Eastlake, Ohio 44094 ' / 

Phone: (216) 946^5000 . * " " • 

VIAP is an academic and vocational t raining program for educable 
mentally retarded high school age^s^dents. The program currently serves 
117 Students from five cooperating school districts and is 36 weeks long. 
The budgeted operating cost for Fiscal Year 1974 was $174, 000 of which 
$139, 420 was to com6 from state funds and $34, 580 from the school 
districts. 



'"Five vocational areas are offered: automotive repair, clerical, factory 
production, custodial and welding. Typically, students begiji with' a, 
period of orientation during the 9th gra^e, during ^vhi'ch^time the 
Student's abilities and interests are assessed. These students attend 
VIAR for l| hours a day. The remcLinder yf the day is spent at the 
home school in special education or regular academic classes. .Dul-ing 

/the 10th and Uth grades, on-the-job training arid/or work experience 
gradually replace VlAP training so that by 12th grade the typical student 
is working 'full time. The program is individualized^students dre 
allowed to progress at their own rate. 

Within each of the five vocational areas, skills are organized into • 
^clu^ters. " A student's progress' is monitor,ed as a student moTSfiS from 
cluster to cluster wit;h each advance increasing in the leyel of ^jt^culty; 
Students may remain in the program ae Ipng as progress is being made 
in achieving success in the training 2t|^a or a job |>J.acement is secured. 

The present staff is composed of six certificated teachers and three 
instructional aides plus a full-time counselor, The^^ogram is housed . 
/ in its own well --equipped and well-located facility. ^ , - / 

Program : ' Vocational Mobile Lab (VML) Program 

Location: Memphis, Tennessee ^ ^ 

Operated by: Memphis City Schools 

Program Contact: Mr. William C. Wilhelm ' . - 

J . 2597 Avery Avenue 

Memphis, Tennessee 38112 
Phorie: : (9Q1 )• 323.8311 

The program is a pre- vocational exploration and awareness program 
using six mobile class roomk made from standard 12' x 60' mobile hpme 
shells to reacll more students than would be possible with the same numb 
of stationary school classrooms. Th6 program has no intake system, 
deriving all students from existing special education work.adjustment 
classes for one period each day of a six-week period before moving to ^ 
another school. The program is completely federally funded. It began 
operation in 1970, although the idearir^ its beginning in 1969. 

The labs serve junior and senior high special education classes in 21 
high schools composed jnostly of educable mentally retarded students 
(IQ 50-75). They receive pre- vocational and hands-on' simulated work 
experience in metal working, wciod working and home econorhics. 
Repetition is possible and encouraged in grades 7-12. Students are 
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scheduled into labs by (he special education department and no attempt 
has been made to provide planned recycling into the three vocational 
areas. Ther^are two counselors whose function is guidance cdunseling. 

The most unique feature is the mobile classroom. The original cost for 
six bare shells was $42, 000 and the' total capital cost of the units was 
$66, 000 inclu<iing all equipment. The use of mpbile home type classrooms 
was a partial replication df science'mpbile classrooms in. Memphis and 
San Diego. ' • , ' 

"Th^ staff consists of six full-time teachers, one half-tiftie fcoordinating 
teacher, three counselors and one progi<am administrator. Annual 
cost peV student is $319" if all .students 'served in one school year are 
counted. « * 

Prpgram : j Vocational Preparation 

Location: ^ Phoenix, Arizona , ' 

,Ope rated by: . Carl Hayden High School 

Phoenix Union High School Sy^em 

Program Contact ^Mr. Robert Anderson, Department Chairman • 
' " Special Education, Carl Hayden High School , 
2625 West Osbocn Road • ' 

Phoenix, Arizona 86017 h 

Phpne: (602) 258-8771 

The program provides individualized skill training in up- to 32 occupational 
areas. The goals of the training are attitude adjustment, occupational 
exploration, skill development and evaluation! 

The program serves about 90 spphomore and junior educable mentally " 
retarded students. Sophomore students take thre^Jiours of academic * 
instruction and two hours of vocational trainin^^hile juhior s'tudents 
have work experience for two or three hours and take three hours^of 
either academic or vocational training in alternate quarters. 

^Each occupational task is contained^in a 4' x 8' x 3' training station. 
Each station contains tools, work samples and has written instructional 
material. The instructional materials for some occupational areas are 
facilitated by audio tape cassette instruction. 

An average of one instructor (teacher, teaching assistant or tutor) is 
available for every five students. The average time required for 
a given task area is about three hours. Minimum performance is 
required before a studfent is allowed- to proceed to another area. 
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Program ; yocational Training & Education Program (VTEP) 

Location; ^ - Tufison^ Arizona 

Operated by; Rehabilitation Center, University of Arizona 

Prog-ram Cojitact; Mr. Don Fila, Coordinator 

1034 East Adams. Street* 
Tuscon, Arizona 85719 
Phdne; " (602) 884-2172 ^ . , / 

. » ■ ' , it 

VTEP is a work adjustxpent program for.educable mentally-retarded 
(EMR) students. It is administered by the University of Arizona and 
funded jointly by the Division of Vocational Education, the Department 
of Vocational Rehabilitation and four local school districts.. All high 
school EMR students in the Tucson school districts attend^ , As EMR's, 
they qual^ify for Department of Vocational* Reh^ahjilitation se^i^ices, and 
the Department of Vocational Rehabilitation rlfers all of these students 
• to VTEP. Although primarily a program for high school juniors, it 
" laiso accepts via the nfepartment of Vocational Rehabilitation any 

handicapped young adult (under age 25 and out of school) who is having 
difficulty maintaining a job. — ^f- . - 

VTEP is an 18 \^eek program (including 8 weeks in the summer) whic^ 
enfolls 50 students Jn each session or 150 students per year. It is 
> schedurlrtb ie a- one-time program and only about 20-30% of the studbnts 
attend two sessions. The students attend their^regular high school foir 
three peribds' per day to receive academic training, . Five hours per day- 
are spent in. VTEP for vocational training. Vocational areas are automotive, 
home economics, metal, office education, and woodwork. 

The purpose of VTEP is to teach good work habits and to develop a positive 
self-image among its enrollees. Specific skill training is secondary but 
it is used to teach new attitudes as well as t6 tea^h applicable skills^ 
VTEP concentrates on attitude building in a vocational setting. To 
accomplish this, heavy emphasis is placed on individual and group 
-counseling with tke equivalent of three full-time counselors for the program. 
A low average student/teacher' ratio (50 pupils to 7 vocational teachers) - 
assists concentration on individual students. ' , 

Program : - ■ Vocational Village 

Location: ^ Portland, Oregon , , 

Operated by: Portland Public Schools 

- Program Contact :- Mr. Ronald L. Thurston, Director 

5040 S.E. Milwaukee ^ . 

Portland^ Oregon 97202 4 
Phone : (503) 234-6604 . _ , 
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Vocational Village is a vocational education school for high school dropouts 
ages 14-22. Currently, it serves approximately 435 students (dis- 
advantaged - 185; handicapped - 270)., Jhe program follows an open 
enrollment policy and no one is turned down. Students may enter any 
rtime ^during the year and may leave and re-enter the program as they 
wish. Most Kandica^pped students are classified as emotionally distrubed; 
this diagnosis is generally made after enrollment on the b^sis of teacher/ 
observation.'' The diagnosis is for external reporting purposes only; very 
, few have been given psychological or psychiatric tests. 

Since its inception in I969, with 50 students, Vocational Village has grown 
rapidly and steadily. Enrollment is at maximujn capacity. Approximately 
5p0 competency certificates have been awarded and the program has had • 

. 360 graduates. The program provides the students the opportunity to 
e^rn a high schbol diploma and tq develop entry-level -job skills in one of 
six cluster areas: ^office occupations; food service; health occupations; 
marketing; mechanics; and metals. The program is attempting to use an 

.interdisciplinary approach by focitsing oii vocational uses ir^ the teaching of 
academic subjects. An individual instruction approach is utilized in which 
the students complete, job sheets (10*2 hours of work) at .their own pace; 
these job sheets build into credits for competency certification and 
graduation. The averageVstudent takes pbout three years to complete , the 
program. Wo^ experience is stressed during the student's tifne in the " 
program and apporxifnlitely 60% of the s-tudents take part ifi a work 
experience, program either related or non- related to their occupational 
cluster. ^ ^ 

— 4^'^ , ' 

Vocational Village has Iwo "^dvisbry groups: the career advisory board, 
'which consists.of representati'ste^rom local industry to advise on 
^occupational clusters and the citizens advisory committee whose rrxembers 
provide input on goals, direction and planning for Vocational Village. . 

Program : . Work Evaluation Center 

Locatidn: Clearwater, Florida 

Operated by: PinelUs County Public Schools 

Program Contact : Mr. Allen Kerns, Coordinator 

Pinellas Vocational Technical Work Evaluation 
C ente Ins titute 

2470 Norseny Road / 

Clearwa|te£:,^^JE:iorida 33516 
Phone: (813) 531-^022 
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The center was located temporarily in a Utilitarian Universalist Chufch . / 
in Clearwater, Florijfia prior to moviAg to its own 10, 000 square foot ^ 
($100, 000 cost) facility next to the Pinellas <:;ounty Vocational Tech IJigh * 
School in early fall of 1974, The program lasts two weeks -and is i 
designed to produce work evaluations of students referred to it. It 
serves a^complete range of '^^handi capped and fiormal students. . 



The center evaluates 30 students every two weeks, 23 w^ks a year, , 
or 690 students a year. Students are referred to the center by ' 
vocational rehabilitation, local schools, a drug rehabilitation program 
and special education schools. / 

The center reviews students referred to it for vocational placement 
throughout Pinellas County, Florida. It began with the Testing, 
Orientation, Work Evaluation in Rehabilitation and •Jewish Employment % 
.and Vocational S^ervice work sample units to serve handicapped students 
from exceptional child centers. Later the Singer /Grafl ex system was 
added. 5tuderits are selected by a committee of school and vocational 
rehabilitatioii counselors, teachers and a wdrk evaluation coordinator. 
C^^iteria used include tests, class performance, interest and ab^ities. 
The work evaiua,tion coordinator works closely with all concerned 
(including parents) in the identification and selection of handicapped 
students and vocational training placement. Tours of vocational training 
programs and local firms are concluded for exceptional child center 
students prior to, and during both work evaluation and vocational training. 

The center is staffed by a director, three teams of two evaluators each, 
two occupational speci^alists, a program coordinator and* a secretary. 
The cost per student evaluation to the center is $187. 

Program : Work Experience Program 

Location: Reno, Nevada 

Operated by: Washoe County School District 

Program Contact: Ms. Geri Myers, Vocational Counselor 

Washoe County School District 

425 ]past Ninth Street . ' 

\ Reno, Nevada 89502^ 

Phone: . ' . (792) 322-6953 

The program is a pre-vocational e:^osure and work- experience pi^ogram 
fpr educable mentally retarded students in^ the four high schools in Washoe 
■ County. It was begun in I966 with a planning grant from vocational education. 
The program operation has been funded by the. county ^nce then. 



The pragram consists of a pre- vocational phase for 9th and 10th graders 
Iconducted by the special education class teachers. The students move 
I into on-campus and, off- campus placement on work stations beginning 
in the 10th grade and continuing through the Uth and 12th grades. ' 

• / • 

During the pre-vocational phase, the program concentrates on building 
positive attitudes and developing general '\^ork skills applicable to many- 
job situations. The students, spend full-time in school during this phase. 
Video tapes and multi-media presentations 'on specific job situations 
are used to expose the students to a real job situation. No specific job 
skills are taught in the program; training for a particular job is 
accomplished by an employer on an on- 'the- job training basis during the 
work- experience portion of the program. Students who are involved in 
.the work- experience phase spend one half day in school and one half d^y at 
Syork. Multiple placernent is often required for students who do not succeed 
in their first job placement. When students los^e their jobs, they return 
to school full time unitl another placement can be arranged. 

Thfere are currently 104 high school students involved in the program. 
The program staif consists of the vocational counselor, student advisor, 
eigfht special education teg-chers and two vocational education teachefrs. 
The project director is the vocational counselor responsible for vocational 
counseling, placement, evaluation, employer contact and special education 
teacher assistg.nce. The student advisor provides personal counseling 
for the students. The teachers provide pre-vocational and vocationally 
related academic training for the students. Some assistance is received 

.from the school counselors, but only minimal support is available from 

' other agencies. 

Program : . Wo^k-Study Experience Program 

Location: Russ ellville, Arkansas 

Operated by: Russellville Public Schools 

Program Contact: Mr. Don L. Dover, Teacher-Coordinator 

Russellville High School 

Highway 7T ^ \ 

Russellville, Arkansas 
Phone: (501) 968-3151 . ^ • 

The program is basically a work-study program for students 16-20 
inclusive whose IQ falls between 50 ar^d 80, and who live in the Russellville 
school district. It was begun in September 1969» under a Title I ESEA 
grcuit through the State Department of Education, Division of Special 
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Education. The grant was continued for four years until the current 
fifth yea^ when the pi-ogram was picked up by local funding with parti^il 
state reimbursement. 

The program is strongly supported by Arkansas Rehabilitation Services 
which supplies the services of a special counselor half time. The 
counseloT assists the teacher-coordinator in testing, placement and 
follow-up, * 

I 

There are only 15 student slots in the 'program although more could 
benefit if there were additional space available. The students spend 
ft one half day iii class the other half at their work-study stations.. 

There is no staff .additional to the counselor and the teacher-coordinator, 
a %otal of 1. 5 full-time equivalents. The program costs p^r student year are 
_ approximately $1, 200, of which the local^igtrict pays $600. ^ i 
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APPENDIX C 



CASE STUDIES 



Intlroductory Note 



The pxirpose of Appendix C is to provide the interested reader with an 
in-depth and integrated view of the total operations of three programs 
whicti were identified in the national survey as effective in providing 
handicapped students with occupational education. These programs are 
not presented as absolute modisls or ideals f9r the reader to emulate, 
but they do provide a total look actual on-going programs. They are 
not perfect and are continually being improved by their staff, but they 
1 were the best examples fro'm the national survey of occupational 
programs for the handicapped in the opinion of^MAC researchers. 
Each of the three is effective and provides its servitses at a cost 
attainable by the majority of local educational agencies. ^ 

Each of the three ^rog^|^4\iesjSTibed represeyits a different type^ 
occupational progr^rt forlthe haTndicapped. 

1. "An integrate<i program in which hanciiqapped students are 

served in regular vocational education programs. 

- Calhoun Area Vocational Center, Battle Creek, Michigan 

Handicapped students attend their home hi^h schools for 
half a day for academic training and the vocational center 
for half a day for vocational training. The students are 
fully integrated into the classes; they are not identified 
separately as handicapped and in many cases the vocational 
teaches are unaware of their classification as handicapped. 
Stude/ltt^sjre quiring special assistance are referred to a 
special needs team for remedial reading or math work and 
vocational and personal counseling. The special needs team 
services are open to all students, but tlje bulk of the students 
receiving their attention are handicapped or disadvantaged. 

2. A comprehensive vocational education program for handicapped 
students that provides a continutim of services and educational 
arrangements for handicapped students, beginning with a 
separate program for the handicapped students and extending to 
a progrfiim in which the handicapped students are fully integrated 
into a regular vocatjional; education program. 
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Employment Orientation Program, Sicklerville, New Jersey 



i/ 



The Employment Orientation Program is located on the 
campus of the county vocational- technical school. Students 
may spend the entire day at the school, receiving both 
vocational training and academic education on campus. 
The program offers a continuum of options by type and level 
of training for the handicapped student. Students are placed 
in regular vocational classes whenever possible, although 
segregated special needs classes (academic) and vocational 
clusj:er shops are maintained where handicapped students are 
taught basic skills while being evaluated in terms of their 
potential for integration into "regular vocational classes. . 

\ ' ■ 

3. * A segregated program serving the vocational needs of 
^severely handicapped students. 

Avix Chandelles, Elkhart, Indiaha 

Severely handi(:apped students, ages 18-21, enter the progfaip 
after attending special education pre- vocational classes in a 
centralized pubHc school facility. Based on staff >pbservations 
and an evaluation of productive capacity and interest, the 
students are placed in a training program leading to placement 
on one of three levels': competitive employment; in-house work- 
station; or work activity. The students ' progress throughout 
the program is monitored through the use of an individual 
program plan prepared with the assistance of a Progress 
Assessment Chart. ^ ^ h 

The program descriptions are not meant to be evaluative. The programs 
themselves, as well as the processes, operations, approaches, methods, 
materials, and individuals described, aho^uld be viewed as programs that 
rated highly when judged by the three major criteria used in this study: 
effectiveness, comprehensiveness, and replicability. 
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SPECIAL NEEDS PROGRAM FOR THE HANDICAPPED AND DISADVANTAGED 
CALHOUN AREA VOCATIONAL CENTER, BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 



Calhoun Area Vocational Center (CAVC) is one of 25 area vocational 

centers established by the^egislatur e* in Michigan to provide job traimng ' 

for high school students. <^VC was one of the first such centers. / 

Beginning in September 1970, it has served all 13 school districts within ..y 

Calhoun County in that they each send junior and senior high school 

students to the center for vocational training. Approximately 25% 

of all juniors and seniors in Calhoun County attend. Students ai*^e 

selected to attend by the local high schools based on the high school 

counselor's knowledge -.of the center's program offerings and the desires 

and capabilities of their students. CAVC considers itself an extensipn 

of the school districts rather than a separate entity. 

The Center serves all students normal, disadvantaged and handicapped- 
without distinguishing among them in the program. The students attend 
their home high schools for half a day for academic training and CAVC 
for the other half of the day for vocational graining. Handicapped and 
disadvantaged students are fully integrated, into CAVC classes; they are 
not identified separately and in many cases are unknoiyn to the vocatioijal 
teachers. Students requiring special assistance are referred to the special \ 
needs team for remedial reading or math and vocational and personal 
counseling. Special needs team services are open to all students, but 
the bulk of the students receiving their attention are handicapped or 
disadvantaged. There are seven members of the special needs t^am at 
CAVC; three team members, plus the resource room teacher provided 
by the Intermediate School District, work primarily with the handicapped* 
The special needs program for the mentally and physically handicapped 
began operation in January 1972. Operaring ccTsts af CAVC are provided 
by a county-wide tax voted by the citizens of Calhoun County. The 
special needs compqnent has been funded through a vocational education 
project grant from the •Michigan Department of Education (approximately 
65% of coats) and through special education reimbursement from the 
Intermediate School District (approximately 35% of costs). 

Currently, 97 handicapped students, are being served by the special 
needs team out of a total enrollment of approximately 1, 340. Most of 
the handicapped students are classified by their home high schools as 
educable mentally retarded (EMR) with some of the students possessing 
an additional emotional or physical handicap. There is a highly 
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effective referral system for special needs team services. Anyone can 
initiate a request for assistance on' a problem, and within 24 hours a 
member of the special needs team will have investigated the situation 
resolved the problem, or, at least haVe initiated action. Special needs „ 
team-jtnembers have a great deal ok mobility. Each member is in 
'everyl^rogram area practically on a daily basis, resolving problems almost 
on the spot. CAVC takes a team' approach to providing services to 
students. Staff members- work together and feel free to call»on one 
another for assistance. The stuaents themselves participate in the 
aelection.of objectives to be accomplished in their training program. 

• • f 

Set4:inR Up the Program 

In the late 1960's, Michigan passed a law authorizing the establishment 
' of area vocational centers because no .single school district was able to 
afford the appropriate facilities. A Policy Advisory Committee composed 
of educators, business and industry personnel and interested citizens 
> representing the local school districts in Calhoun County was formed to 
direct the planning, implementation, and operation of CAVC. Following 
more than a year of planning and preparation. CAVC opened in the / 
1970-71 school year with thirteeh program areas; eight more were added 
during the first year. The Center relied on Type >C 

apeciil education consultants) from the Intermediate School District and 
a part-time work-study coordinator to provide assistance to the mentally 
retarded and physically handicapped students attending the programs. The 
Vocational Rehabilitation Service counselors also provided support, . 
■ particularly with the educable mentally retarded students. 

In 1971-72. a proposal was submitted to the Vocational Education and 
career Development Services Division of the Michigan Department of 
Education for establishing a special needs program for mentally and 

^ physically handicapped students. The project was accepted, ^nd bega" 
operation during the second semester.. The Policy Advisory Committee, 
prior to the opening of the Center, recommended that a special room be 
established for the handicapped.students with gradual integration into 
regular programs. The special needs staff, backed by the director, 
opposed this idea and integrated the handicapped students from the outset; 
these students were provided support services from special needs 

- personnel. One of the Two Type C consultants working in the Center was 
hired as a curriculum resource consultant for the special nee,ds team. 
The project also funded a half-time adn^istrator and clerical support. 
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For the 1973- J^ sqhool year tfie special needs project was expanded to, 
include the jpesponsibiMty for the special needs program at the Brancht^ 
Area Vocationiil Center located approximately 3^ miles .away. The, 
. project staff for the haindicapped was expanded to include a project 1 
coordinator and twol, consultants for the handicapped (one for each center!). 
A resource*oom teacher for tutorial assistance was also added and a 
teacher was hired iay the Battle Creek School District. Th^choisl 
district was partially reimbursed by the Intermediate School District. 

Recent Michigan State legislation on education of the handicapped will 
hav6 "further impact on the special needs program at CAVC. The 
recently endcted laws on special education: (a) require public schools 
to serve th« handicapped up fo 25 years of age; (b) mandate the 
provisipn.of pre-vocational and vocational training for the handicapped;' 
a,nd (c) require the shift from special cla,sses resource rooms. Thes 
changes are expected to mean that more students who are better prepaTe[d 
and who already will have been exposed to regular classes will be 
■qntering the Center for training. 

There are approximately 60, 000 persons in the Battle Creek metropolitaki 
are^ with 47, 000 inhabitants in the city itself. The city's economy is 
primarily industrial and the surrounding areas depend on agricultural 
activities. The population is 80% white, about 18% black, and 2% Indian 
and Mexicah- American. Throughout its operation, it de^ls closely 
with each the 13 school districts in areas such as pupil testing and 
selection, in-service training, pupil exposure to CAVC, school policies, 
course selection, and job placement. ' f 

The Intermediate School District provides assistance to CAVC in serviced 
to the handicapped through the three Type C consultants, edch of whom 
spends about 1} days per week at the Center. They tend to concentrate on 
academic problems for the lower ability, mentally handicapped studexvts 
attending the Center. ' They' also provide personal and social co^npellng, 
home visits, follow-up and local schcx)l counseling and placement 
assistance. They work with ninth and tenth grade handicapped students 
in the high schools to obtain background data on them and bring the 
tenth graders to CAVC for a tour and possibly a stay of several days in 
a classroom in the summer. In general, they work as part of the team • 
serving handicapped students at CAVC. The intermediate SchoOl District 
also provides financial support for the resource room teacher. 
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Vocational Rehabilitation Services (VRS) now provides' assistance in the 
ar§a of extra services and placement rather than; direct help inside the 
program. As a result, CAVC has assumed the major role iii coordinating 
vocationally related services for handicapped students. T^he VRS personnel 
meet with the CAVC special ^eeds team about every twp weeks to discuss _ 
cases and to avoid overlap of services. The VRS Qounselors have a high 
opinion of CAVC and its ability to provide training leading to the employ- 
ment of its handicapped students. ^ 

Alternatives for vocational trainirg for handicapped students are limited 
if they do not attend the CAVC. However, the home high schools do • 
offer some vocational education programs. In addition to those at CAVC. 
Battle Creek High School, the largest in Calhoun County, will accept 
students from other high schools in the vocational programs if no space 
is available at CAVC. The home high schools also' have work- study pro- 
grams in which many students participate. These students receive 
special needs support from the Type C consuUaJnts. Within 35 ipiles. of 
Battle'Creek, there is a State Technical Institute and RehabUitation 
-Center primarily for the physically handicapped. -Trainable mentally 
retarded students can attend a work activities center run by^GoodwiU 
Industries. There is also a state program \ot which blind students may 
be eligible. Kellogg Community College, located across the street from 
the CAVC. also works with the CAVC and special needs staff to coordinate 
the development of special needs programs for the disadvantaged and 
mentally handicapped. Sinde the community colleg,e is the next training 
program, for many students, this provides a continuity in vocational 
training. ' \ 

Each occupational area has a program advisory cpmmittee to work with 
the instructional staff on the content and relevancy . of the prpgram area. 
A Special Needs fPolicy Advisory Committee also exists to represent 
both the handicapped and disadvantaged. Occasional assistance is 
received from the Department of Social Services and Family- Children 
Services (county office) in the form of spe'tfialized counseling. Services 
are provided two to three times per year as\requested by the special 
needs team. 

Identifying Students 

Identification of the handicapped is the responsibility of the local schools. 
In its- function as coordinator of special education resources and provider 
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of special education services, in the county, the Intermediate School 
Di9tr.ict provides a psychologist who performs .psychological examinations 
upon req^eet for suspected handicapped pupils. A me^teal examination 
18 also required. If the parents arfe not able to provide it\the cost of the 
examination is funded by Vocational Rehabilitation Services^ The high 
school counsblor, together with the special education teacher. Type .C • 
consultant, and Vocational Rehabilitation counselor, use the diagnostic and 
descriptive data developed on the student to decide on the most appropriate 
placement. . 

. Each school district is assigned a quota of student it may send to CAVC. * 
The quotas are by program area. and are mutually determined by CAVC and 
the school counselors. The determination of how many handicapped 
student^s to include in a high school's quota is left to the administration 
of the individual high school. The handicapped students- currently attending 
CAVC are generally classified as educable mentally retarded. (50% to 70% 
of normal intellectual growth), although some are multiply handicapped 
with additional diffjcultiee of emotional diatrubance or physical handicaps. 
Prior to the selection process-, many^handicapped students are taken on 
an introductory tour of CAVC by the hJ^h school counselor or Type C 
consultant. They.may also spend several days in a CAVC classroom and 
discuss their occupational preferences with the counselor. The Ohio 
Vocational Preference Test is given to about half 6£ the 10th graders. 
Additionally, Vocational Rehabilitation Services purchases a 4-week work 
skills evaluation for approjdmately one-third of the handicapped students 
through Goodwill .Industries.. With .this information, the coun&elor 
selects the handicapped studefnts to attend CAVC and the" programs in 
which they will be-placed. The intake process is shown on Exhibit 1. 
The specific procedures and criteria for selection w/U vary from school 
to school. As a typical example, at Harper Cre^k High School, the 
students decide on whether they want to go to the**CAVC or remain at 
Harper' Creek which has, its own vocational education program. The 
students also select the occupational area they wish to enter. The high 
school counselor will refer the student tolthe CAVC if there are no 
severe emotional disturbances. If more students ar6 inte'^sted than 
there are openings in a program, the counselor considers slich fwAors 
as student attendance record, grades, loi^g- range goals, knowledge of the 
program-, attitude, test results, and input from special education teachers, 
Type C consultant, and the Vocational Rehabilitation Services counselor. 
The counselor at Harper Creek also encourages special education students 
to select program areas "in which they are likely to succeed. 
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Exhibit 1 



Flowchart of Intake Process 



Student introductory 
tour of CAVC 



Ohio Vocational 
Preference Test 
given to 10th grade 



CAVC &t Districts 
meet to discuss 
program quotas' ^ 



Students 
discuss CAVC &c 
p rogram in;tereBt 
with high schpol 
coxinselor 



Special Education 
Teacher, Type C 
Consultant, VRS 
Counselor 
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Districts review 
quotas 



:3L 



High schools 
determine own 
quota for 
handicapped 



High School Counselor 
selects students and fills 
quota b^prpgram 



Quotsl^s for 
handicajiped^ 
given to counselors 



Names of selected students sfent to CAVC 



Type Q Consultant 
assists in gathering 
background data 



Special 'Needs Team 
begins developing 
case data for in-* 
coming handicapped 



EMC 
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Meeting Student Needs 



The CAVC program for handicapped students revolves around tiroviding 
special needs support to the. students and teachers in regular vocational 

an/.'.?-' • '"^^^^^ program provides pre-vocational exploration 

and.traxnxng for some students. Students are also given the oppTrtunity 
to^xplore jobs wxthin an occupational cluster during the initial weeks of ' 
ZT^l " a vocational class. Academic studies are provided mainly 
xn the home schools. Several work experiencerprograms are available- 
a work-study program; a cooperative,work trainii^ program; and a ' 
job experience program. Exhibit 2 provides a flow chart of student pro- 
gress through the program. The new curriculum encourages the coordi- 
nation of academic instruction and vocational training for the handicapped. 
The curriculum materiala^and approached were developed by Central 

at CAVC and other locations in the state. f 

The keys to success of the program are basically two - the manner in 
which aupport IS provided by the special needs team and the method in 
which students participate in planning their own programs. The team 
provides virtually instant response to requests for assistance; tearh 
members have a great deal of mobility and generally visit every program 
area on a daily basis. There is a genuine team approach to the provision 
of 8,etvices to students. , ^ 



i 



The program strives to: . . enable mentally and physically handicap^d-^^ 
students to obtain basic vocational skills and to develop abilities and 
interests withfh the limits of the handicapped student's physical and 
-mental capacities, which are meaningful and rjealistic relative to being 
a contributory citizen and member of the work force. " 

These are the program specifications designed to achieve the overall goal: 

1. Make pre-vocational or exploratory experiences accessible to the 

^ handicapped as a part of the regular vocational setting at the ^ ■ 

Center and community job sites. 

2. Provide for the continuous evaluatior^ of abilities and disabilities. 
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, Exh^it 2 



Flowchart of Student Pjrogress 



Home High School 



Work Study, 
Coop Work 
Training, 
^r Job 
Experienc e 



' 

Summer Sc 
for Sor 
Studen 


:hool 

ne 

ts 






CAVC Pro 
1 /2 day 


gram 




Special NeedlM^ssistance 
As Needed ^ 



Occupational Program 
completed 



Placement , 

- part-time 

- full-time 



Local High School 
^ program, 1/2 day 




Graduation 



CAVC follow-up 
survey 
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S. . Make regular occupational education programs accQsible, for 
^ specific job training. " . * . 

^' f;?^;^^'.^°^.^^"j:;t with job training, communicative, computational. 
. and quantitative skill training at the Center and in the home school.- 

5. Develop a closely monitored program of individualized instruction. 

Establish cooperative arrangements with locaJL schools, intermediate 
district special education and regional vocational rehabilitation 
agencies. ' « . 



6. 



7. 5:ffect community involvement of family, advisory committees, 
business and industry and relevant organizations. 

8. Effect entry-,level job performance certification, job placement 
and on-the-job fbllow-up. 

9. Establish staff selection process and well^designed p^e-service 
in-service training pro-am or both designed to meet the needs 
of the handicapped. 

CAVC is lodged in a custom-designed., one- story building of 144. 000 
^quare ieet which houses all of the programs and administrative offices 
The program areas, are well equipped with equipment and machinery 
needed for the various occupational areas. 

An integrated summer school session provides students with\ome pre- 
vocational and exploration training. Generally, about 20-25 special needs 
students attend. The program operates on a half-day schedule for six 
weeks and offers from 10 to 14 programs. It is open to incoming juniors 
and seniors. Students generally explore the offerings in two occupational 
areas. The students are accepted on the basi^ of interest and whether 
they will have a reasonable chance for succesd. To date, lack of 
transporta'tion has, limited. fenroUment. / 

Skill training programs are offered in the fol^lowing 28 occupational 



areas 
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Occupational Area 



Approximate 

Total 
Enrollment 



1972-73 
Handicapped 
Enrollment 



1. 


Agricultural Mechanics 


.48 


, 2 


2. 


Air Conditioning & Refrigeration 


48 


1 


3. 


Auto Body R*epair 


40 


2 


4. 


Auto Mechanics 


80 


9 


5. 


B'uilding Maintenance 


24 


15 


6. 


Carpentry- 


"48 


5 


7. 


Child Care 


40 


5 


8. 


Commercial Art 


48 


"2 


9. 


Costmetology 


80 


1 


10. 


Data Processing 


50 




11. 


Diraftiiig; • 


, 60 


1 


.12. 


Electricity 


40 . 


- 


13. 


Floor Covering 


40 


- 


14. 


Food Service , .. 


90 


15 


15. 


Graphic .Reproduction 


60 


1 


16. 


IndU'S trial Machinea 


50 


- 


17. 


Industrial and Domestic Service 


30 


18 


18. 


Landscaping, Horticulture, and 








Floriculture 


48 


* >- 4 


19. 


Marketing and Retailing 


. 60 


2 


20. 


-Medical Office Practice 


30 


- 


21. 


Nurse Aide and Male Attendant 


50, 30 


2 


22' 


Radio and T. V. Repair 


48 


2 


23. 


Secretarial and Office Practice 


30,48 , 


. 2 


24. 


Stnall Engines Repair 


40 


. 1 


25. 


Industrial Truck Mechanics 


40 


1 


26. 


Visual Communications 


20 




. 27. 


Welding ' , 


40 


5 


' 28. 


Accounting Clefk 1 


25 





Total 
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" " "ii, 
One and two-year vocational programs are of£eV'ed\ Generally, only 
juniors are admitted to the two-year a«ograms. Ce^n one- year, 
progranis are restricted to seniors to ^void the loss o^f^^kills 
resulting from a time lag in obtaining a job if tV studen* were a 
junior and were unable to obtain a job immediately. In theory, all 
programs are open to the handicapped. In practice, the high school 
counselors tend to* place them in certain programs as a,Vesult of^ 
their assessment of the student's potential and past unsuccessful 
experience in more advanced programs. The procedures and criteria 
for progra& placements vary somewhat depending^on t^e high school 
from which the student comes. What t^e counselor tri^^s to evaluate 
is the student's potential for success in a program area 

The program consists of a one-half day session (3 houi-s) either in ' 
the morning (8:30 a.m. - 11:30 a.m.), afternoon (12:1^ p. m. - 3:15 p. m ). 
or extended day sessions (3:30 p.m. - 6:30 p.m. ). T^e student sp'ends 
the other half-day at his home high school. Many of ^e -handicapped 
students receive instruction at the home high school !^ a segregated 
special class. The curriculum steps and sequences depend on the 
particular vocational program area and the individual" teacher. Foj 'the 
handicapped, the special ne^eds team provides the common unifying element. 

The training is ititended to be as realistic as possible; the purpose is 
to teach jiot only the specific occupational skills, bif^ also job attitudes 
expected by 'employers such as regular attendance ^nd promptness. ' 
All occupational areas provide training as much lik^ the real job 
situation as possible. Some examples are: 

Auto Body Repair - buys wrecked cars, repairs and, refinishes 
them, and resells the cars. 

Auto Mechanics - does repair work on cars brought in by the 
public. 

■*- 

Building Maintenance - maintains the Center; has maintenance 
contract with the lotal hospital for weekends. 

Carpentry - builds and sells two houses per year in the $30, 000 
range. ' ' 
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Child Care - conducts par.t-time child 



care center at the Center. 



Food Service - operates a cafeteria and a restaurant at^CAVC. 

0 

Nurse-'s Aide and Male Attendant - provides on-the-job training 
in a local hospital; patient responsibility under supervision of 
instructors. 

Secretarial and Office Practice - staffs and operates the CAVC 
office. " . 

I. « 

The special needs team works with the handicapped students and the 
vocational instructor to develop any program modifications necessary 
to accommiodate them. On the basis of individual requirements, the 
programs are modified to enable the handicapped student to succeed 
at a combination of job tasks that are representative of an employment . 
situatipn. Program modifications may include, but are not limited to, 
the"f oUowing : adding a new program dimension, varying time 
'.requirements for learning, adaptiAg equipment and facilities, revising. - 
instructional media 3^d,i33AlamySMA«l§£^maue8^ remedial 
instructional units and a'ssigming professional support staff to handle 
social and psychological problems. * 

Program modifications have been required for about 30% of the handi- 
'Tv^pped students. Exhibit 3 provides the curriculum modifications 
required for a deaf and partially blind student named Frank. For the 
educable mentally retarded student, curriculum modifications usually 
consist of providing remedial reading and math instruction and lengthening 
the duration of instruction. 

The method of teaching consists of modules built around specific 
hierarchical entry-level job skills. This approach permits individualization 
of instruction. After the student's initial exposure to the occupational 
area (one or two weeks in the program), the vocational instructor meets - 
individually with him to discuss what h6 plans to accomplish in the 
program. They reach an agreement on this and each signs a student/ 
instructor commitment which specifies how many modules, the student^ 
will complete (Exhibit 4). This commitment is reviewed with the 
student periodically throughout the year and u^pdated if necessary. 
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Exhibit 3 
TENTATIVE TRAINING GUIDE 



STUDENT: FRANK ' CLASS: SMALL E NGINES 

Goal 

A I 

To help Frank reach his maximum level of potential by learning 
mechanics in which he has a strong personal interest and using 
this as an exploratory vehicle and an evaluation device. 

Performance Objectives 

^ !• Provide student the opportimity to explore and determine 
extent and limits of his ability to perform in his chosen 
field with the physical limitations he must recognize, 
J accept and deetl with. 

11^ Provide program training method modification to allow 
the student every opportunity to succeed. 

(a) Enlarged print for reading. 

(b) Development of the five basic senses. 

(c) Individual, hknds on, show-tell-do instruction. 

(d) Verbal testing demonstration ability evaluation. 

(e) Assistance from teacher of the deaf to improve 
CQmmunication skills. 

(f) Assistance from home school teacher and teacher 

of the deaf for leaf fifing trade terminology and reading . 
technical mWnuals in order to develop a thorough 
knowledge o^f methods. 

III. Provide coordination of the training program between the 
home school and tlhe Center through the Type C Consultant 
and teacher and periodic consixltations with the parents. 

\ ■ ■ 
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IV. Provide bi-monthly counseling sessions to review the . 
student's progress, to determine student's present 
level of commitment, to determine possible needed 
changes in program, and to discuss any possible' 
personal and social problems which may arise as a 
result of being involved in an individualized program. 

* V. ' Involve Type C Consultant and cexiter job placement director 
and pragram manager in pursuiq^ job placement pos- 
sibilities as soon as it appears that a student, can 
successfully complete all tasks and meet job entry- 
level skill requirements. 

VI. Special Needs Policy AdvLory Committee shall review 
each individuaUzed traitdng program and make any 
recommendations members feel necessary to up-grade 
program. 
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Exhibit -4 

CALHOUN AREA VOCATIONAL CENTER 

STUDEl^T^QCCjIPATIpNAI, READINESS FORM 
(An Individualized Conference) 



Student 
Name 



:>rltie 



Hoi 
School 



Program 



Instructor 



Home School 
Counselor 



Date 



A, Reasons for enrollment in program: 



B. Past experiences (related classes, jobs, etc.): 



C. Stud6nt training commitment: 



t). Plan of action: 
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E. Pxaviaions for special assistance: 



F. Comments: 



Please return this .form to the 6uidanc« Department at the completion 
of the program. 



9/71 
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CAVC is responsible for vocational training. The home high school is 
responsible for academic training. However, the CAVC, through the 
special n^eds teaixii do«s pi-ovide some academic assistance"to students 
(often handicapped) as needed, often on an informal basis in the vocational 
classroom. Upon completion o^a CAVC occupational area training 
program, the students f eefeive fTcertificate that states that they have 
successfully obtained the job skills required for employment in that 



area. 



The special needs team members also teaches job preparation and aware- 
ness classes to all students. Students attend two l^hour classes the 
first semester and all Seniors attend a one hour class prior to graduation. 
The specific topics are: 

.Orientati on to Work World such issues as fringe- benefits, 

unions, advancement and ^omotion criteria, and personnel 
policies are discussed. 

Locating a Jol^ ^- tells where to obtain job opportunity information, 
and how to use employment agencies and want &.ds. 

Applicatio n and Interview — a range of topics is discussed from 
writing. an application letter to the appropriate dress and grooming for 
an interview. \ ^ 

Holding a Job . — identifies the behavior and habits that will ensure 
holding a job./ 

^ Changing a Job identifies the valid reasons and the proper 

steps for changing a job. 

Follow- Up informs graduating students of the yearly 

follow-up, the reason for it, and* their expected response. 

Several work experience programs are available to handicapped and 
disadvantaged studejlts: 
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Work'-Study Program 

The Work Study program provides paid work experience to students 
with Umited financial means and those who are receiving some form 
of public assistance. Stu(lents work in the Center and in the community 
both during and after school hours. Most of the jobs We in the school. 
These include teacher's aides and building maintenanc^. Those 
vyorking during school hours, work.during the half day spent at 
CAVC and receive high school credit. ^ 

Community Cobperative Work Training Program 

The Community Cooperative Work Training Program , provides jobs 

for students in the community for a specified period of time. The 

placement is temporary and is viewed as training, not as a prelude 

to permanent employment. In this program, employers are paid 

by CAVC to provide job experience and training. Students are placed 

in the program at the minimum wage for four half-days per week; 

the fifth day is spent at CAVC for related vocational and .academic ^ 

instruction. Students work up to 18 weeks oi a maximum of 90 

working days to accompHsh pre -determined written goals and objectives. 

Job Experience Program 

< 

In this program, students are placed in work stations in the 
•school or in the community to acquire unpaid work experience 
related to their training programs. 

Except 'for the work-study program, the vocational instructor is 
responsible for placement and required paperwork is processed by the 
CAVC. placement director. The type of work experience offered and the 
placement procedure are determined by the individual vocational 
instructors. S^ne, vocational instructors must generate job le^ds 
in their program areas. In other areas, jobs are waiting for Students. 
Po'r example, the nurse's aide instructor simply calls a hospital and 
reports that a certain numiaer of students will be ready to begin their 
job experience training on a certain date. 

Generally, employers have been pleased with the training and ability of 
the CAVC students. The administrator of a local hospitAl has turned the 
weekend! maintenance function over to a CAVC- supervised team of students 
in the building maintenance program. He found that the CAVC students 
were of higher quality and better trained than the hospital's own staff. 
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He is now actively trying to place additional CAVC-fitudents as surgical 
aides and dietary assistants. He has no idea whether any of the? students 
were handicapped since no difference was noted, in their abilities. The 
only negative note came from a nursing home that had found the tasks for 
their nurses' aides, were generally beyond the capabilities of the mentally 
hahditapped students. In particular, problems occurred because of the 
lack of skills in reading, writing and failure to remember medipal 
routines. 

Related Instruction 

The curriculum development ptroject at Central Michigan University 
was undertaken to help students overcome limitations that must be dealt 
with if appropriate vocational skills are to be developed. The project 
developed ten training packets for handicapped students which have been . 
used ^nd evaluated in CAVC. The packets consist of a series of task 
sheets which provide both the vocational instructor and th§> special 
education teacher with suggested curriculum, instructional objects, 
methods,' materials and equipment. The packets are based on a 
modular approach and are designed to build on success. They are 
designed to foster cooperation betv/een vocational instructors and 
special education teachers at the home school in the program planning 
for and teaching the handicapped. ^ 

Once the student is {Placed in an occupational cluster or suH-cluster 
program,' the vocational instructor and special education teacher begin 
the process of teaching cooperatively. A series of instructional units 
is chosen or developed for each student from the training packets. Each 
instructional unit is based. on entry-lever job tasks. Ta^k sheets 
(instructional units) are the basic tool of the training packets that the 
teachers ulae to plan, jmplement, and evaluate a cooperative vocational 
education/special education program. Exhibit 5 shows a sample task sheet 
for such a program. The front side of the task sheet is composed o'f four 
sections. The behavioral task knowledges /task skills section identifies the 
specific mental understanding c>r association needed in the performance of 
the task as welbas the physical, manipulative activities associated with 
performing the task. Jhe instructional methods and materials section is 
designed to, suggest specific teaching techniques, strategies and materials 
that have been used^ffectively with handicapped students. The task- related 
competencies section identifies some specific learning readiness skills 
associated with the task. The reverse side of the task sheet is designed 
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to help the special education teacher. The language of the task and the 
quantitative concepts sections provide grounds for communication between 
the cooperating teacher and the vocational teachers. 

The suggestions and supportive instructional rhaterials sections include 
a Variety of suggested teaching activities, ideas, games, or materials 
that may be used in providing ap effective and supportive link to the 
vocational instruction. * . 

Support Services 

The Special needs team^^^i CAVC consists of a director of special 
needs, a coordinator of special needs program^ 'a counselor of the 
handicapped, tw^ counselors of disadvantaged, one teacher of/dis- 
advantaged, a Work study coordinator and a resource room teacher 
(provided by thk Intermediate School District). A professional staff 
of four the coordinator of special needs, the counselor for the 
handicapped, the wo rk-Btudy coordinator and the resource room teacher -t 
work primarily with the handicapped. The, special needs personnel generally 
have B. A . degrees in education or special educ/^tion and M. A. degrees in 
special education, counseling or teaching the disadvantaged. 

.J ■ • ' 

The special needs team provides the bulk of the supportive services for 
handicapped students. One member of the special needs team is assigned 
to every handicapped student enrolled in CAVC (an average of 35 students 
per member). This approach does not prevent other persons on the special 
needs team from working with the students, but it does make certain that 
no one will go unattended. The special needs team members proviiie 
remedial reading and math assistance and to vocational, social, and 
personal counseling for any student who needs help. They also serve as 
liaison in resolving atudent /instructor difficulties. They counsel 
instructors on how to approach difficult students. They have written 
instructor's handbooks for the teachi^ng of the handicapped and the dis- \ 
advantaged. The highly effective referral system in practice at CAVC 
operates via requests for the, special needs team to assist on a problem. 
It is referred to as "instant communication. " 

Several exatifiples illustrate the effectiveness of this referral system. An 
educable mentally 3:etatded girl was referred to the^special needs team by 
her instructor because she was day-dreaming and not participating in 
class. A team member talked to the girl about what the instructor had 
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reported. The team member related the classrbom situation to a job 
situation and asked the girl what would happen if the instructor had been 
a supervisor noting such behavior. The girl's behavior changed for the 
better according to her instructor/ As follow-up, the team member still 
visitd the classroom to observe the girl's behavior. In another case, a 
disadvantaged girl was referred by her classroom instructor wl^ thought she 
needed glasses. A team member drove the girl to a school distribt vision-. 
;^5^t^ting service and took her to an optician the next day. The mercJbe^ also 
immediately contacted the Lions Club which paid fojr the glasses. 

A key faqtor ^n the success of the program is the mobility of the special 
needs team members who spend their time, visiting progiJ'aifi areas and working 
directly and without delay with students and teachers. Their availability 
and visibility permit them to become accepted in the classroom. A 
dramatic illustration of the value of mobility occurred when a team member 
observed an emotionally disturbed student ^yalking strangely in the cla'ss- 
roofn. The student was continually reaching for the wall for support. 
The fnember escorted the student to the nurse's station, and after 
questioning, discovered th^t the student had taken an overdose of a* 
prescribed medication. The parents, home^^school, and doctor were 
immediately contacted. The team member drove the studefit to the 
hospital where she stayed for three days. The student has returned to 
school, and the team member is continuing to work with her in counseling 
sessions. The special needs team member has also arranged with the 
doctor to Iceep the student's medication in 'his desk' and to dispense the 
' ^rd^er dosag^e to the student each morning. This arrangement has evolved 
tp where the special ne^ds member leaves the bottle of medication unattended 
on his desk, and the student takes her own daily dosage; Because the * 
special needs team works with all students who need assistance, there is no 
stigma attached to any student who received help. All CAVC staff 'members 
work together and feel free to call on one another for assistance in handling 
a student. The special needs team acts as a bridge between the instructors 
and students. - 

A re sou-rce^orom and teacher (a member of the special needs team) are 
available primarily for assisting students with problems in reading, 
' language and math. The teacher takes students out of the vocational 
classes to work with them in the resource room and also spends time in 
the vocational areas providing tutoring help. The majority of the students 
served are handicapped and disadvantaged. The CAVC also has a learning 
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resontce center that serves all students and faculty. It provides visual 
aids, media, and instructional materials. In-service wo:^shops on 
special needs students are held twice a year for all instructional staff. 
Central Michigan University also provides information to both the 
vocational education staff and the spgjcial education teachers at the home 
schools. ^ _ . i^"^^ 

Monil^oring Student Prog^ss 4 

' \ 

CAVC has a systematic approach to monitoring student progress. P;:x3greas 
is evaluated by the teacher on the basis of the student's completion of ^ 
employable .entry-level job skills. Employers are p^bvided^infqrmation 
on the specific job skills achieved by program gra dilates. The services 
provided each handicapped student are coordinated and monitored by a 
special needs team member. Four times a year, a student progress 
report (Exhibit 6) is completed by the instructor and signed by the 
student. The reports are, sent to the home school and the parents and 
are provided to potential ^^mployers upon- request. All. significant activities 
'regarding each handicapped student are recorded in a centralized student 
file. ^ 

Placing the Student . ' ^ - 

Vocational instructors have primary responsibility for job placement of 
students. They place many of their students in some cases even 
finding a job in the community and training a student specifically for that 
job. Ma:ny instructors formerly worked in industry and have contacts in 
their occupational area. Placement is part of the vocational instructors' 
regular duties and it is specified in their contracts. Instructors perform 
about 70% of t\ie pla^^ments. For the ha"ndicapped, often the special 
needs team, the T^e C consultant and the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Service counselor provide assistance, either individually or jointly. 
About 20% of the placements of the handicapped have been achieved by 
special needs team members. CAVC atso has a director of placement and 
a placement counselor. The director, in addition to assisting with the 
placement of students, surveys the employment situation in each df the 
occupational training areas in the community and provider his findings' 
to the instructors and counselors^ He is responsible for about 10% of 
placements. 

\— . ' • ' 
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Exhibit 6 



Nurse Aide 



Program 



Nurse Aide 



CharlhttA 



Job Training 



Student Name Home School 

Assessment Information: Student Commitment: 

1. - ■ learn to be a nurse aidft 

2. , - 

3. ' 



6-6-73 



Date 



H. Glass 



Instructor 
Days, 

Absent: ^4 



^7X)-100% 



Test 



Bed and the 
Bedside uni 



LEVELS OF COMPETENCY ACHIEVED 
FOR EACH LEARNING UNIT - MODULES 



. Tardies: , 
Grade: -p*^ 



Personal Care 



70-100% 



Vital Signs & 
Graphing 



Id 



70^100% 



Communica 
tion Skills 



ID 



70-100% 4 



Lifting, Moving 
T ransportii|g^ ^ 



Test 



Nutrition & 
Feeding 



Prevention of 
Decubitus/ , ■ 

- m 



Patient En- 

vironment 
Surround inty I 



Pre-Post Op- 
erative Ca re 

rr 



Special 
Treatments 



"5" 



rd 



Teat 



Hot Cold 
Applications 

I I 



Admission 
Transfer Dis- 
charge FT 



Collection of 
Specimen , 



Care of fh^ 
Dying De- 
ceased Patiient 



Isolation 



Test 



Assisting the 
Physicia 



First Aid 
/ Skills 



XE 



Employment 

m 



Care 
Study 



C + 



JIC 



Terminology- 



Key: 1. Completed Unit - Employability Range. 70-100% 3. Didn't complete Unit 
2. Still working on Unit ^ 4. Didn't start Unit 

Comments: 

Total hours of oiv-th^job training - 110. Has pfogressed well thrdugh the 
program learning all of the tasks. Will receive a certificate stating she 
completed the one year nurse aide program. Qua:iity of patient care has 
improved greatly since the beginning of the year. 
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Although the responsibility for student ^placeinent is formalized, the 
place^lrient procedures a,re not. Since so many persons have a role in 
pl^o^ement, there are. almost as many procedures as participants. " Each 
iMtructor has his own job sources, contacts, methods in obtaining jobs 
^ndjiegr^e of involvement in helping studfents obtain their jobs. Student 
capabilities are described'to employers by staff members attempting to 
place students in jobs. Student progress reports, provide information 
on a student's specific job skills. In 1972, the only year in. which CA\VC 
reported separate results for handicapped graduates, 21 out of 26 
handicapped students were employed for a placement ratio' of 81%i Of the 
five unemployed, three had held jobs since graduation, making 
initial pla<s^ment ratio 92%. 

Follow-Up . , 

An annual follow-up questionnaire on job status is sejnt to all students 
(including handicapped) who completed their CAVC studies the previous - 
year. A telephone follow-up is rtiade to those who do not* respond to'tlje 
questionnaire. In 1972, 97% of the graduates were included in the survey. 
These questionnaires are the primary source of job plaqement and job* 
retention data* * . 

There is an informal follow-up program for graduates cpjaducted by 
instructors, special needs team niembers and Type C donsulta:nts. 
A student who loses his job will often return to the Center Ifor advice and' 
assistance from an instructor or counselor. Vocational Rehabilitation 
Services also provide foUowup services for the handicapi)ed, ^ . 

Managing the Program / v ,i 

Care of the physical plant and student discipline are the responsibility of 
the assistant director- The managers of program operation activities 
'report directly to the director. Each of the occupaJ;ional areas has ^ 
program manager who is responsible for program development and 
operation in that area. The special needs team and the placement 
personnel report to the director of special needs* The' organizational 
structure is displayed in Exhibit 7. 

All significant activities regarding each handicapped student are recorded 
in a centralized student card index file. In keeping with the philosophy 
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of rapid and free flow of information, the file is mai^ained in the 
teachqr's preparation room in the center and is shated^by the special 
needs staff, vocational rehabilitation counselors and Ty^ C consultants.. 
Everyone working with a student is required to make an eiitry when there 
is some change in student status, service performed or anything else 
of significance. The cards are maintained for students for three years 
after graduation to record follow-up infortnation. 

.Special needs personnel generally have a B. A. in education or special 
education and an M. A. in special education, counseling, or teachixjg the 
disadvantaged. A fuller description of these members working prii^iarily 
with the handicapped is contained in Exhibit 8. The vocational instrtictore 
at CAVC are about evenly^ divided between those who* have a B . A. or M. A. 
in education and tho&e who have a vocational certification (experience 
without a formal degree). The summary background for instructional ^ 
staff for 1972-73 jls givfen belo^w: ' ^ \^ 

' Peg r e e /C e r tif ic ation ^ ^ Number 

B. A. or B.S. " 9 < 

'J 

" M. A. or M. S. 2 

f .ft ✓ 

' Vocationally certified 1 5 ^ 

Specialist vocational education 4 " 

B.A. or B.S. with vocational • ^ 

certification of specialist rating 8 

M.A, or M.S. with vocational , 
certification or Specialist rating^ ' " 4 

Total 42 

The special needs director and the administration of the Calhoun Area 
Vocational Center stress the importance of recruiting effective staff 
members and feel that not all teaching skills are acquired in a university. 
In filling an opening for a special needs team mettiber, candidates were 
found by reviewing the job application file of the Battle Creek School 
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Pistrict and by placing job descriptions at the leading universities in 
Michigan. As a result, more than 150 applications were reviewed. The 
director of special needs asks people-oriented questions and sets 
up. situations for the candidate to react to, . - 

Special needs team job functions are described in terms of performance } 
and process^objectives. The staff members are evaluated on the hasis 
<)f how well they fulfill their objectives. The director formally 
evaluates all staff members twice a ^rear and holds regular conferences 
with theyn four times a year. Exhibit 9 provides a sample staff evaluation 
including performance objectives.. 

In developing the annual budget and plan, the director and coordinator of 
the special needs program, with input from special needs team members, 
vocational instructors, CAVC administration and school district personnel, 
go through a planning process. They estimate the expected number of 
handicapped and disadvantaged students that will be attending CAVC,- the 
vocational areas in whj/h they will be placed, the seryices required from ^ 
the special needs tea^ to. support these students and the resources 
(personnel, materials, equipment) necessary to provide the services. 
The costs of the resources are estimated and these are formulated into a > 
budget. The budget, when a'{)proved, becomes the management and. control- 
document for the special needs program. 

The prime source of operating funds for the' Center is. a one-mill tax 
voted by the citizens of Calhoun County. The special needs program, 
exclusive of CAVC costs, was orifinally funded by a project grant 
from the Vocational Education and Career Development Services, Michigan 
Department of Education, and a special education reimbursement from 
the Intermediate School District. The mix of funding for special needs 
from these sources over a two-year period is shown below. 



Funding Source 


1972-73 


1973-74 


Vocational Education grant 


$33, 473 


73% 


$51, 826 62% 


Special Education reimbursement 


12, 400 


27% 


32, 400 38% 


Total 


$45, 873 


100% 


$84, 226 100% 
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Exhibit .9 

CALHOUN AREA VOCATIONAL CENTER . 
EVALUATION OF THE SU^^PORTIVE TEAM MEMBERS 
(Please review so that you can respond to the content in this evaluation) 



SPECIAL NEEDS MEMBER: 


Mr. A DATE: Dec. 13. 1973 






t'EFORMANCE OBJECTIVE TO BE EVALUATED COMMITNTC 


Aid to Staff 

\^ ^ JL MXf Jl Ll*/tXkX\^tS ox J OD JCVOX6) 


A has made a good effort to become acqu^iinted 

with new staff members at Branch & Calhoun. He' 

feels^ however, that there is still room for 

improvement. Appears to be doing an adequate 

jpb in his new role-continually working to improve 

as he become's more familiar with the role and the 

expectations of the instructional and administrative 
staff. 


Developing appropriate 
community contacts with 
agencies, local schools, 
business & industry. 


A's contacts with social-helping agencies* are still 
vital to his game plan. Knows how to utilize 
them effectively, 

/ 


Working relations with ^ 
staff 

<4 


Very positive^]^^ 


Student assessment (How 
do you relate with students ?•) 


He relates with students extremely well and has 
been most effective. * 



Management & organization-, Management and organi^iational aspects are quite 

budget of time, activities, good. We need to alter the time between Branch 

teacher conferences, etc. ^ and Calhoun to enable B to asstime more respons- 
ibility at Branch* Thus, A wiU spend more time 
at the^AVC and more time for curriculum 
development for the students. 



Program-curriculum, A is heading in the right direction and much has 

development and im- ^ been implemented at Branch. The plan of action 

plementation is working. Needs some modifications. 

(Plan of Action) 



r 
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Exhibit 9 (cont'd) 



PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE TO BE EVALUATED 



COMMENTS 



Placement and follow-up 



\ 



A has been of assistance either through personal 
recommendation, providing pertinent informa- 
tion about students or by knowing the prospective 
employer. One follow-up has been completed 
nother will be completed in summer of 1974. 



Follow-through on projects, 
assignments, referrals; etc. 



Excellent - eveipi though we need to organize work 
and planning more effectively. A handles all 
deadlines, etc. very effectively. 



I. What are my priorities for the next five months? 

1. To develop two individualized training packets to be implemented it 
operating training program and used as prototypes for further de- 
velopment of modules to be plugged into any program when the need 
of students requires special programming. 
• 2. Rewrite proposals to include student performance objectives - 
learner outcome. 

3. FoUow-up to include all special needs students, graduates and all othefs. 
A. Work to involve other team members and program managers in^he 

development of individualized prescriptive modules. 
5. Monitor the activities regarding statements placed in the centralized 

file. 



n. What assistance will 1 need to accomplish the priorities? 



1. Program managers assistance 
Z. Special needs team input 



Special Needs Director 



Special Needs Member 




4 



There a,re additional costs that cocild be charged (or allocated) to the 
education of handicapped students at CAVC. At the present time, they - 
are taken out of general operating, costs br, in the case of the resource 
room teacher, supported partially by the Intermediate School District 
and are not a part of the special needs budget. .The vocational instruetional 
costs for the handicapped are not identified separately but are part of 
the total instructional costs of t^hfe Cente,r. The budget shown^iii Exhibit 
10 is presented in two ^segments: the budget for the special ne'eds team 
and the overall costs of the CAVC allocated to the handicapped 
population on a proportional basi^.. 



The special needs program at CAVC continues to operate and to improve 
on its basic concept of allowing handicapped students to progress both 
socially and vocationally toward an integrate-d working environment by 
including those students in integrated classrooms from the outset. Thq 
quality and responsiveness of the services provided by the special needs 
team members is the key to success of the program. 
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Funding Source 

Special Needs 

Salaries and Benefits 

Administrative 

Instructional 
" Counseling 

Total Salaries • 

E(^uipment 

Instructional Supplies 
In-Se.rvice Education 
Pi^ogram Development 

TOTAL GRANT 

Special Education Reimbursement 
from Intermediate School District 

CAVC Allocated Costs 
Special Needs Director 
(1/3 of time for handicapped 
at CAVC) 
.^-Leafning Resource Center 
(1/Z for handicapped) 
Instructional Staff 
(approximately 8% of CAVC 
students are handicapped) 
Teacher Aides (8%) 
Materials and Equipment (8%) 
Administration (8%) 

Total Allocated Costs 

TOTAL PSSbGRAM COSTS 



Exhibit 10 
CAVC Estimated Budget for the 

1971-72 



Ffandicapped 
1972-73 



$ 4,^00 
6, 500 

38, 500 
1, 400 
4, 900 
7, .300 

$ 63. 000 
$ 85, 852 



1973-74 




$ 12, 400 



$ 78, 900 
$124, 773 



$/ 


7, 425 


$ 24, 671 




11, 912 


9,720 




7. 400 


12, 005 




26, 737 


46, 396 






1,000 




2, 000 


3,,260 




236 






4, 500 " 


1,200 


$ 


33, 473' 


$ 51, 856 2 



$ 4,700 
. 6, 500 



50, 600 
3, 000 - 
4, 700, ' 

_^9, 400 - 



$ 32, 400 



$ 4^^00 
6, 500 



48,700 
3, 000 
6, 900 
9, 600 

$ 79. 500 



$163,756 

n 



Number of Handicapped Served 
Coat Per Student 



105 



$ 1,635 



1 



112 



160 

Not Applicable 



1. Adjuoted to full year baoia 

2. l^ludes Branch AVC 



3. jcAVC only 
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■.EMPLOYMENT ORIENTATION PROGRAM 
CAMDEN COUNTY VOCATIONAL & TECHIn^CAL SCHOOLS^ 
SICKLERVILLEj NEW JERSEY 



The division of- special needs -is one of three day-school divisions at the 
Gloucester Township Campus, one of Camden Cqunty's two vocational- 
technical schools. The other ^o divisions are the regular division arfd 
the post secondary division./7The special iieeds division operates an 
' Employment Orientation Program (EOP) for the handicapped and dis- 
advantaged. The program, attempts to ^ace students in regular vocational 
classes whenever possible. The program also operates segregated special 
needs classes and jocational cluster shops, where students are taught . 
basic skills while Heing evaluated in terms of their potential for integration 
into regular vocational classes. There are four shops in the segregated' 
vocational prograni, each built around the cluster concept. The 'four 
shops are small engines, food and business, building trades and plastics. 
The program began in 1970. ' 

'• ' ■ *' ' - * 

EOP iB able to serve a wide variety of high school students (9th through 
12th grades). Of the 150 students enrolled during school year 1972-73, 
77 were educable mentally retajrded students, 19 were perceptually 
impaired; nine were iievlrologically impaired, three were emotionally 
disturbed, -one. had a visual handicap, one was hard of hearing, one was 
speech impaired, 13 were socially maladjusted, and 26 were classified as ' 
disadvantaged. Seven of the 150 were multi^ handicapped. Students range 
in age between 13 and 21 years of age, with 82 percent between 16 ^nd 18 
years old. There are now about 100 students on the waiting list for the 
program. . . 

The program is staffed by a director, 11 teachers, three paraprofessionals, 
a cooperative work-study coordinator, a special needs counselor, a,nd a 
child study team composed of a social ■wcorkej, a psychologist, and a' 
learning disabilities speeialist^ The child study team evaluates and 
monitors students as they progress through their vocational training. 

EOP is noteworthy because of its graduated approach to providing an 
occupational education from general pre-vocational to specific skill 
training while also providing a gradual transition from a segregated 
school environment to an Integrated, work environment. 
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Setting Up. the Program 

In 1968, the Superintendent of Camden County Vocational & Technical 
Schools was convinced by the County Child Supervisor that a special 
education program was needed in the voipational schools. An advisory 
committee was formed consisting of representatives from industry, 
busin(ess, various handicapped groups, and state agencies. A Title VI, ESEA 
grant was applied for and received from the State Department of 
Education to Burvey the need for vocatiojial education for the handicapped 
0 in New Jersey. The study revealed that there were more than 3, 000 
students (kindergarten to twelfth grade) in the county with "special needs. " \^ 

The advisory 96inmittee- decided that the projected program should 
include work evaluation, diagnosis and basic skill training, Th^ program 
began operation in 1970 with 60 special needs studentsV . Initial funding 
was provided under the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968. 
i)uring its first three years, EOP was heavily supported by federal 
money. Current funding of operating costs is provided almost equally 
fe^y federal, state and local 3ources*^ 

Camden County, the eighth largest .county in New Jersey, encoirfpasses 
two cities, 27 boroughs, and eight townships. The County borders on 
Philadelphia a mixture of urban, suburban, and rural areas. It lias 
a total population of 456 ,'291 and a school-age population of approximately 
100, 000/ Th/major employers include Campbell Soup|and RCA. 

Camden County ha» a very extensive vocational program now serving 
*10, 000 students including adults. The^county supports two vocational 
high schbols (Gloucester and' Pennsaulcen) and twp regular high schools 
with vocational wings. ^ 

The state provides money for 50 percent of the salaries of those who, 
teach, administer, supervise and provide child" study team services to 
eligible students. The state mandates a multi- disciplinary approach 
* in the identification, classification and pldLcement of students. Local 
education agencies must provide or use the services of a ch^ld. study ^ 
team whicrh is responsible for re-evaluating handicapped students every: 
three years after the initial evaluation. The child study team i:eviews 
-"each student's progress with his parents once a year. If a student is ^ 
having problems, the team meets with the ^parents every marking period 
(academic quarter). ' Parents are also consulted about student placement 
and invited twice yearly to open houses at the school. 
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Identifying Students 



Although application or actual referral to EOF is made for a student 
through the student's local school district personnel in Camden County, 
EOF mobile trailers are usually the first point of contact with 
prospective students. EOF maintains several mobile vocational 
trailers which serve a dual role as stimulant for future referrals of 
prospective students and as vocational evaluation and exploration units. 
There are occupational awareness programs for pre-high school age 
students in some districts of Camden County, but for many students, 
the mobile trailer is the first contact with vocationally-oriented 
education. * 

The unit is taken to a district elementary or junior high school and 
rernains for four weeks at a time. Students spend a two-hour period 
each dky in the unit. It takes between one and two days for most students 
to complete each area or about three weeks to complete all 10 vocational 
areas. The local district sends seventh and eighth-grade students 
who are props ective vocational education students to the unit. The 
mobile units visit each district at least once every two years. 

In addition to the vocational exploration aspect of the mobile units, they 
are designed to develop initial Vb<:ational profiles of Special needs 
students. Each unit is eqmpped ^vith commercially developed programs 
in 10 separate evaluation work stations: 

Needl6 trades 
Clerical sales 
Welding and soldeoring 
Air conditioning and heating 
Woodworking and carjienfry 

The unit provides for "hands-on" work simulation, tests of adaptive 
behavior and isolated-trait wo rk samples. Very little reading skill 
is required. The students receive their instructions, from tapes. They 
are shown A^hat they are supposed to do on a video projector and then 
proceed to do the as signment-with the equipment and supplies provided. 
.The supervisor (a certified vocational instructor) intervenes at five ^o 
six "checkpoints" iii e^h program. . 





Basic tools 


6. 


2. 


Drafting 


7. 


3. 


Bench assembly 


8. 


4. 


Electrix:al wiring 


'9. 


5. 


Plumbing and pipefitting 


10. 



/ 
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Performance is evaluated on the basis of time required, quality of the 
finished product, and the level of difficulty attained. For comparison, , 
time and quality standards are provided in the program operations ^ 
manual. Student work habits are observed. Interest in vocational 
areas is guaged by means of an interest rating form, which the student 
completes during the program and a picture interest form which he 
completes after finishirg all 10 vocational areas. A vocational evaluation 
report is prepared by the unit vocational teacher for each student and 
provided to the school guidance counselor. The vocational teacher also 
provides vocational counseling and holds conferences with the students at 
least twice during the program. The initial vocational evaluation by the 
mobile unit is often a valuable source of .i^'rmation on applyj^ig students. 
As. a source of referrals arid future appji^cants, it reaches ni^ny students 
who might -never have been exposed to or considered vocational' education. 

The outreach aspect of the mobile units is amply demonstrated in the case ' 
of Joan, a 14-year old retarded stijdent. Prior to a visit by the mobile.unit 
to her school, Joan had not been previously exposed to any vocationally- 
oriented programs because her school offered none. When the. mobile 
unit visited her school. Joan was process ed~ through the vocational 
diagnostic sequence described previously. She demonstrated excellent 
- potential in the carpentry area and. as a result, her school submitted an 
application to EOP for her. She was admitted to the summer program for 
further exposure prior to beginning at EOP in the fall. Her performance 
indicated initial placement in the basic carpentry shop within the building 
trades area with potential eventual placement in the cabinet-making shop. 

Admissions Process 

•Initial vocational evaluation by the mobile unit is often available as 
info rmation on applicants . It is not mandatory fo r ^^-^-^^^^q^^^^^s^' 
beacuse of the summer program to be described later. The EOP will 
accept all students with special needs (up to its capacity) except those 
classified as trainable mentally retarded or severely emotionally disturbed. 
The admissions process is shown in Exhibit 11. 

Application to the program must be made through the student's local 
\ district. Priority is given to students from school districts m Camden 
■County. The EOP is designed for special needs students who require 
specially designed educational programs or related services. Special 
needs" pupils are defined, as those having physical, mental, or 
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Exhibit 11 

o 



ADMISSION AND INTAKE PROCESS 



VOCATIONAL. 
EVALUATION ' 
TRAILER AT 
LOCAL SCHOOLS 



INTERVIEW WITH 
STUDENTS AND ' 
PARENTS 



VOCATIONAL 
EVALUATION TRAILER 
FOR STUDENTS NOT 
PREVIOUSLY EVALUATED 



WORK-S TUDY 
ON CAMPUS 




LOCAL DISTRICT 
CHILD STUDY TEAM 
EVALUATION 



APPLICATION FOR 
ADMISSION TO 

EMPLOYMENT .ORIENTATION 



EOP CHILD 
STUDY TEAM 
EVALUATION REVIEW 



ACCEPTANCE INTO - 
EMPLOYMENT ORIENTATION 



SUMMER SCHOOL 

- Rotation through four'cluster shops 

- Child Study Team conferences 

- Evaluation report from Shop 
Teacher 

- Selection of Initial E.O. 
Cluster Area"* 



. ENROLLMENT IN 
y EMPLOYMENT ORIENTATION 
PROGRAM 



environmental handicaps that prevent them from succeeding in regular 
vocational programs. The student must not have any serious physical 
or emotional disability that would jeopardize the safety of other 
studentp. All appUcations, must be accompanied by a distriQt child 
study team evaluation prepared no earlier than one year before. 
They are reviewed by the EOP, child study team. Students being 
considered for acceptance must accompany their parents for an 
interview. If the student is accepted, he is encouraged to 
attend. a summer evaluation program for manual skill an<i motivation 
assessments prior to school year placements and 95% do so. 

The eligibility of students is based on age (14-17) incidence of 
handicaps and the- availability of alternative programs for 
handling that handicap. Students with low-incidence handicaps have 
higher priority for admission. The sequence of incidence »■ • 

from ]^w to high in Camden County is as follows: '.' 

Multiply handicapped 
Visually handicapped 
Communication handicapped 

Orthopedic ally handicapped - . . 

Auditorily handicapped 
Neurologically impaired 

Emotionally disljurbed " . 

Socially maladjusted 
Perceptually irifipaired 

Educable mentally retarcUd " ^ 

aV candidates considered eligible are organized into two subcategories 
baie^ on the highest p(itential for success in this program. Before 
beiVg included in one oJUli/ categories , the child's psychological, 
educational, and social background is thoroughly investigated by the 
chilU study team. The first group consists of candidates whose evaluations 
and personal interviews indicate levels of intellect, k^^.emic achievement, 
emc^onal stability and familial support readily conducive to vocational 
instruction. This group i;eceives-top priority for acceptance wifthin their 
respe\:tive handicap areas. The second group is composed of acceptable 
candidates whose evaluations and interviews suggest that they have 
inconsistencies in ability (academic or performance), emotional stability, 
or environmental support that could interfere with successful performance 
in the program. These candidates are admitted if there are^opemngs 
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after aU'of the fir at' group applicants witkin their handicap area have 
been enrolled. All candidates in both categories within a handicap area 
must be accepted before drawing students from a higher- incidence 
handicapped ^roup. All ab^eptable candidates who are not accepted' 
during a year because of ladk of space, are given top priority tKe 
following year if ^ they still wiVjo be admitted. Rejected applicants may 
-reapply the following year if there is a change in any of the factors that led 
to the rejection. The applying district is also directed to other programs 
fO^ students who are not accepted. ' ■ „ 

/I/' " ■ ' ■ ' . ■ ■ 

i\ie four-week summer school program, which new students are encoujraged 
J.O attend is offered in July of each year for entering freshmen.' This 
program is designed to orient students'to the school, familiarize them 
with the campus and to evaluate student interests and capabilities During 
the summer, the students are rotated through the four cluster shop areas of 
small engines building trades, business /foods, and plastics- production. 
The shops last for hour s from 9:00 "a.m. to 11:30 a.m. From 12 noon 
/ to 3:00 p. m., students can also participate in a paid work-study program. 
Students take general care of the school grounds and buildings and are 
supervised and evaluated; they receive the minimum wage for their work, 
in 1973-74, 40 students participated in work- study. The student spends 
one week in each cluster shop area. EJach week, child study team 
members hold student conferences to provide vocational counseling. 
Each student has at least three such conferences during the summer, plus 
a final conference to determine the employment orientation cluster area 
he should enter for the upcoming school year. Exhibit 12 shows the 
summer school curriculum. As a result of the student assessments 
performed during the summer school session, incoming students have 
, been placed directly into regular vocational shop classes bypassing the 
initial segregated cluster shops phase of tie program. 

If an entering student has not had a prior vocational evaluation report 
from the mobile evaluation trailer, he is evaluated during the summer. 
/ The summer school is staffed by a director, four shop teachers, t^o 
work-study supervisors, two bus drivers and the child study team. 

• Meeting Student Needs ' . 



/ 



The EOF offers a comprehensive set of program alternatives for its 
students ranging from self-contained, segregated classes through full 
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"» SUNtMER SCHOOL CURRICULUM 

CAMDEN COUNTY VOCATIONAL & TECHNICAL SCHOOL 

SPECIAL NE#DS DIVISION, SUMMER SCHOOL 
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MO. /YR 

GLOUCESTER TOWNSHIP CAMPUS 

STUDENT ACTIVITIES Aisfe EVALUATION REPORT 

STUDENT NAME: 

LAST FIRST 

STUDENT ACTIVITIES 

GENERAlV- safety, good HOUSEKEEPING, ^TTITUDES AND 

COOPERATION \ 

\ . •. V 

I. BUILDING^ TRADE SHOP ' 

A. MeasuWng and layout 
P. Use ofVandtooIs 

C. Squaring edges , - . ^ 

D. Nailing and gluing 

E. Sanding and finishing 
F: Use of drill press 

G. Use of copirig saw, bandsaw and jigsaw 

II. SMALL ENGINES SHOP 
K. Auto tune-up (demonstration boards) 

B. Soldering and wiring electrical circuits 

C. Basic operation of 2 cycle engine 

D. Basic operation of 4 cycle engine 

E. Orientation of engine servicing 

III. PLASTIC SHOP 

A. Use of time cards and production work 

B. Operator of plastic machines 

C. Trimming, inspection and hand assembly 
D» Packaging, i:aping and stenciling 
E. Shipping and receiving of material^ 

IV. BUSINESS & FOOp SHOP (Clusters}, sewing, business machines, & food 

A. Cutting and hand sewing 

B. Use of sewing machines 

C. Use of office duplicating machines 

D. Basic food preparation 

V. .WORK PROGRAM 

A. Use of hand tools 

B. Care of grounds 
^ C. Care of buildings -167- 
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integration into a regular program. There is a. wide range of program 
options and a great deal of flexibility regarding when and how a student 
progresses through the program. Every effort is made to prepare ' 
students for entry into regular vocational education programs. The 
EOF provides studeiats with a foundation of attitudes, ^ork habits and 
basic skills before integrating them into a regular vocational shop. 
Support is also provided the students and the regular shop teacher aflrer. 
transfer into theN^egular program. Student transfer and program 
placement are revWed arid approved by the child study team and the 
guidance counselor. ^ 

The strength of the program is its flexible programming. The EOF is ^ 
designed to offer the student a graduated series of vocational education 
packages wfei6h begin with general, pre-vocational type skills and rise 
tip specific job- related skill training. The student's growth of Vocational 
skills/ig^ supplemented by a parallel graduation iri working environment; 
from ajegregated school environment to an integrated competitive 
working environment. The transition among the steps in this 
parallel growth is smoothed by a continuing evaluation process for 
which the EOF child study team is primarily responsible. Exhibit 13 
displays th6 flexibility of the program's vocational and academic educa- 
tional progression. » 

■The program attempts to place students in competitive employment 
appropriate to their , abilities. The speci^c objectives are: to 
reduce the school drop-out rate; integrate the handicapped into' the 
regular vocational school as soon as practical; and provide an 
individualized prpgram for each student. Other objectives are to 
prepare each student for employment congruent with his potential, 
provide an educational environment where each, student may succeed at 
his own rate, develop a corrective program for any child not succeeding 
in his own program and develop Vocational maturity -and employer- 
employee relationships. 



The Gloucester Township VocatioSial^Technical School, pf which the 
EOF is only part, is situated in the southern half of Camden County, 
New Jersey. There are currently seven buildings, with a capacity for 
1, 600 students (150 of whom are in EOF), now in use. The school was 
built at a cost of $10 million. The EOF has two shops and tyvo classrooms 
adapted to vocational shops. ^ Additional facilities are planned to serve a 
larger student population. The new complex will accommodate 800 
handicapped day students and 3, 000 handicapped evening adult students. It 
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will include 11 shops, an automotive service center, a retail center, 
a greenhouse, a learning resource center, a swimming pool for 
physical therapy, a multi^media center and a diagnostic and evaluation 
center. 

The program begins with two separate pre-vocational phases. Simulated 
work training provides wjork adjustment training' and evaluation when the 
students. first enter the program. After the students acquire constructive 
work habits and attitudes, basic skiHs training provides vocational 
exploration, evaluation, and basic skills preparatory to entering a 
specific skill shbp. Simulated work training is primarily conducted in 
the pla.stics shop cluster although there are opportunities in other shop 
areas for simulated training. 

The plastics shop is formally organized as the Empof Plastics Company. 
It produces plastic goods such- as public relations materials, picture 
frames^and utensils and kitchenware for county institutions. Students 
perform tasks on the assembly lifte^nd are rotated through work stations 
for receiving goods, stocking, mixing, trinnming, inventory, injection 
molding machine operation, inspection, packing, . stamping, sealing 
and quality control. As students are rotated, work aptitudes and attitudes 
are closely observed by the instructor; some atudents are given inspection 
and supervisory responsibilities.* As an incentive, students earn creditfl 
toward school store purchases. The priniary purpose of this school is 
to train students in atmosphere of actual on-the-job conditions. " The 
concept of establishing a company to producje a marketable product or 
service provides a nearly actual job environment while also producing 
some income to subsidize this learning environment. 

The second half of the pre-vocational training is the basic skills phase. 
Following th^ simulated work training 3tep, a student is rotated through 
two of four cluster shops for further exploration, evaluation, and initial 
skill training in the shop area where the student has demonstrated 
interest and ability. Skills learned in these shops will be immediately 
relevant to the specific skill training tbo student enters in the succeeding 
phase. 

The four cluster shop areas are: 

Small Engine includes clusters on small engine repair, 

automotive tune-up, electronic assembly and drafting. 
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The Building Trades Shop -- ' has clusterff on woddworking 
and carpentry, plumbing, electricity, and sheet metal. 

Business and Foods -- includes clusters on food preparation, 
nurses' aide, business machines, sewing, distributive education, 
laundry, and horticulture. ' . 

• ■ ' 

Plastic s.ahd Silkscreening -- has courses on plastics, 

. silkscreening, building maintenance, warehousing and 
asBembly line operation. _ > « 

The student volunteer program provides part-time learning experiences 
(off- campus) in non-profit organizations for no pay and under the super- 
vision of a school coordinator. It may be a substitute or supplement for 
the basic skills phase. Each of the four shops is organized into several 
clusters within which there are skills to be achieved. The clusters are 
ranked by difficulty within each shop to allow the student to progress dn 
a graduated basis, ^he building trades shop has five clusters: woodi 
workihg, electrical, masonry, piumbing and metalworking. 

Progress charts are maintained on each student by the shop teacher as 
satisfactory task performance is' demonstrated. They become part of 
the student's evaluative record and are included in the student file. 
Basic^kills tries to motivate the students through success-oriented 
projects. In t;he building trades cluster,, for example, projects inclijde 
building small scale house models, tool boxes and grandfather clocks. 
They are relatively complex, take-home type projects that are employed 
to buUd a student's esteem in the eyes of parents and friends. Instruction 
depends on pictorial illustrations and demonstrations, so that no reading 
or writing is necessary. Constructive work habits are encouraged. 
Students are required to fill out time cards and punch in and out on a 
time clock. They are also required tp {^ass Safety examinations once a 
month The Non-Verbal Aptitude Test Battery (NATB) or the General 
Aptitude test Battery (GATE) is administered to those students who are 
having a problem in choosing a shop arefet or who do not show any 
particular interest or aptitude. 

The basic skills phase, generally completed by the end of the ninth grade, 
prepares the student either'for entrance into the integrated vocational 
training, shops, or into segregated advanced skills training shops, or 
a cooperative work experience program. 
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Students transferring to the regular vocational program are interviewed 
by the child study team two weeks prior to transfer. A written 
- instructional plan is then prepared for integrating the student into the 
regular program. Tbeolan is an individuaUzed prescription for the 
vocational and academtS courses most appro^jriate to the student's 
abilities and interests. The prescription is provided in a student- 
transfer form which describes the impairment, probable causes 
of impairment, capabilities, and recommendations to the vocational . 
teacher on appropriate program modifications. The vocational 
instructor, guidance counselor, and learning disabilities teacher 
meet prior.to the student's transfer to discuss potential problems, 
skills, what to expect in terms of behavior, progrin« modification 
and special equipment or tools.. 

' Each area has a quota of positions for special needs students, varying 
with the size and demand for each course. ' Typically, only 25 percent 
of the students ip. any shop can be special needs .students. This is designed 
to prevent a special needs shop environment from developing. 
Exhibit 14 provides a list of spedial needs students in each regular 
shop in the 1973-74 school year. 

if- 

The special needs students are not identified as suc^ in the regular 
classroom. Some have performed better than the regular students, in 
one year, the Auto Body Award went to a handicapped student. 
Regular shop instructors have "Confidence that students sent to their 
shops are well prepared and capable of reaching an employable 
level. - . ' 

Support to the regular shop instructors, is provided in several ways. 
The special needs division will pay the salary of a teaching aide 
for those classes with a large number of special needs students. 0 
The masonry shop, for example, with ten handicapped students has 
a teaching aide provided by special needs. The child study team ^ 
and the special needs guidance counselor develop training recom- 
mendations for special needs students w'hich are discussed with ' • 
the regular teacher. Finally, the child study team and guidance ' 
counselor help with any problem the regular teacher may encounter. 
Child study team members routinely visit shops, and regular 
shop teachers submit progress reports on their special needs students 
at the end of every marking period. 
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Exhibit 14 



SPECIAL NEEDS STUDENTS IN REGULAR SHOPS 



SHOPS 
Auto Body Shop 
Automatic Heat 
Auto Mechanics 
Baking 

Beauty Culture 
Culinary Art? 
Cabinet Making 
Carpentry 
Ds. Education 
Electric 
Masonry 

Machine Drafting 
Maintenance Mechanics 
Machine Shop 
Plumbing Shop . 
Print Shop 
Radio and T . V. 
Sheet Metal 
Tool and Die 
Welding 



TOTAL 



EMR 
5 

5 
1 

2 
1 

8 
2 

8 
Z 
2 



41 



SM 
1 



PI 
4 



NI 



ED ^DS TOTAL 



1 
1 
1 
2 



11 



EMR - Educable MentallyfRetarded 

SM - Socially Maladjusted 

PI - Perceptually Impaired 

NI - Neurologically Impaired 

ED - Emotionally Disturbed 

DS - Disadvantaged Student 



2 
5 



13 



10 
2 

14 
1 
2 
3 
2 
9 
5 
3 

10 
3 
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— ,AU^opa at Camd e n "Coup3:y#oca tional' and^ School employ ■■■■ 

"unitized" curricula._j:ach vocational area is divided into jobs defined 
by the Pic tiona r y gf Q c cupatjoaal-^Titleg -; -Ip-the-:i3akinp -ah-j^p ; -fr.7^--wi.fy?pT^ 
the laboreiLbaker would require the lowest level of training, the baker ' 
helper the next higher, and so on to the highest level 6f baker or 
cake decorator. ' . ' 

' ' ' , • ■ - . ' ' ■ • . ' . " ' • •• 

Each job classification is broken down further into the cluster^ of skills' 
re-quired to perform the job. The lowest level, simplest tasks" are 
taught first, and a student does not advanc e' until h.e. demonstrates that 
y^gi has learned thfe skill.^ For example, in baking, safety is taught"*^£st. 
When a student has demonstrated competence in safety, orientation, 
baking, equipment- identification, tools-identification, pan washing, and , 
general cleaning, he is qualified and employable as a laborer baker. The 
student would then b% moved to the simplest skill, pf the next highest job " 
classification. In this case, the next unit of instruction would be greasing 
•pans under the baker's hel-per classification: These student skills, are 
later explained to pol^ntial employers in terms of tasks or jobs for which 
they at'e qualified. , " ' i. 

# ' . " \ 

The EOF students rnay also be involved in work experience programs 
in lieu of or in addition to their classroom pre-vocational and vocational 
training?. The student volunteer prograrn has been previously describ-ed 
as a substitute or supplement for basic skills. - Coope rative industrial 
edtt^^^n may follow or substitute' for vocational training. Finally, the 
w^k-st.udy prograftt4ifovides Work experience on the school campus after 
school h^urs. It js si:^ported by state and county funds and provides work 
for needy s-tudents who would benefit from a regular work experience. 
Students must be paid at least the jninimupa wage. The prog ram supplements 
th^^^rf-- school skill training prbgraitlS. 

Before proceeding to the related instruction sub-section, the following 
example of a student's experience' may illustrate the flexible programming " 
implied by the student progress flow chart (Exhibit B) and the preceding 
narrative description of the program. .D.an entered feOP in his ninth grade 
year, having come from a public school where he hsLd received no previous 
vocS-tional instruction or exploration. After a brief period in simulated 
work training, he entered the bas^c skills phase and was rotated through 
the small engines and building trades areas. His interest and ability 
pointed towards ^uto mechanics as an apprppriat^rea for Dan and he 
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entered the regular auto mechanics ahop at the beginning of his second 
yea rj, Dan "failed to progress, however, and was brought back into basic 
skills- for more evaluation and exploration in building trades. As a re- 
sult, he was placed in the regular masonry shop for his junior and most 
of his senior year. Near the end of his senior year,' he entered the co- 
operative industrial education prbgram, graduated and was employed 
as a masonry helper.' Dan also participated in work- study after school. 
His related (academic) instruc^tion changed in accordance with his voca- 
tional selections throughout his EOP career. It was the adaptability of 
Dan^s program that allowed him to*^succeed. 

Related Instruction . 

As in Dan's case, academic training for ail students is directly related 
to their vocational instruction. While a student is progressing through 
the shops or participating in work, experience for four periods a day, 
he is ailso attending ac^-denqic elasfees four" periods ^a day. Academic 
instruction is available oh three levels: , 

L Special needs academics, equivalent to grades 1 through 5, 
stress reading and math. 

2. Remedial reading and math, eqmvalent to grades 5 through 8, 
again stress reading and^math. . • 

3. Regular academic courses, grades 9 through 12, even if 
-students are achieving at a lower- level. 

In addition to these more traditional, but related, academics, each, 
student r^ust attend' a '^related technology** course. It is a four-year 
required prpgram designed to provide the stude^nt with information per- 
taining to a particular vocational area. Students attend the class for 
one period every day. Related technology courses are provided in both 
the regular school and the s>ecial nep^ds division. Students from the 
regular shop are allowed to attend the special needs class and special 
needs students may attend the regular related technology classes. The 
curriculum outline for the related shop in the special needs division 
follows: ^ 



A. First Y6|kr , , 

1, Job introduction 

2. Blueprint reading and mechanical drawing 
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Second Year 



!• Blueprint reading and mechanical drawing 

C. Third and Fourth Year 

1. Skill Cluster of Student's Choice ^ 

Building Trades Cluster 
. WoodwQrkijig 
. Plumbihg * 
' . Electricity 

. Bricklaying 

Metal Trades Cluster 

. Genei/al bench work I 

. MajOTine shop - 

. Sheet rn^tal 

. Welding 

Engines 

. Small engines 
. Auto tune -up 

. Electronic wiring & assembly 

Pla^tics/Silkscreen & Custodian Cluster 
• . Plastics ^ 
, Silkscreen 

. Custodian' (building maintenance) 



Prepalration for employment^ 



Preparation for Employment 



Getting a job 

Taxes and withholding 

General safety 

The worker in industry and community 



During the first year, the student is; introduced to the various skill clus- 
ters so that he may choose a skill to his liking. Toward the end of the first 
year, the student begins mechanical drawing and blueprint reading which 
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continue in the second year. ThTe instruction eind~mai:eT^ial:&"1ir"£he^ taTer 
years are tailored to specific occupational area\3. The class is noteworthy 
because of the high level ^f expectation and achievement of the students. 



Support Services 



The quality of the supportive services provides the binding "element in the 
EOP which allows the program to be flexible but smooth in its transitions. 
Most notable is the child study team. Testing and diagnosis, work 
evaluations and program prescriptions are performed by the team. The 
basic team (as mandated by state law) consists of a learning disabilities 
specialist, a social worker and school psychologist. Operationally, 
the guidance counselor is also a member of the team. The team may 
also call in specialists. 



The child study team has the foyfowing basic responsibilities: 

-1. To evaluate applications for admission to the special needs 




program. 



2. To perform diagnostic testing, evaluation', and review of 
every student in the program. Team members visit each 
EOP shop every day and regular shops twice a week. 



3. To review and approve recommendations for transfer of 
students to the regMlar shop program. The approvals 
include recommendations for the vocational teacher on 
the appropriate program modifications for the handicapped 
student. A transfer report is prepared and a conference is 
held with the regular vocational teacher to discuss student 
needs prior to thB transfer. 




5. To re-evaluate special needs students at least once every 
three years as mandated by New Jersey state law. 



6. To act on referrals from the reguLar vocational program. 
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The child study team naturally has the primary responsibility for 
overall monitoring of student progress, but it receives significant 
input from the vocational and related' instructors who are responsible 1 
for preparing the periodic progress reports. Sl;udent records are 
maintained by the special needs division guidance, counselor. A typical 
student file includes a summer school evaluation report; progress 
charts for the vocational areas; studen^ transfer form from employment 
orientation to regular shopX progress reports from the cluster shops, 
academic classes and regular vocational classes; academic profile forms, 
progress charts for academic classes; copies of special progress reports 
to the parents; employment orientation teachers recommendation for transfer 
to regular shop; and a transcript'. The guidance counselor and child study 
team monitor progress on an almost continuous basis. They are made 
aware of problems through referrals for service. 

A number of other mechanicisms have also been established to monitor 
program activities and to facilitate information exchange among the 
special needs staff. They* include: 

- A twice-monthly report from the child study team to the 
director describing activities and accomplishments. 

A weekly report from each of the mobile trailer units to the 
director describing their activities. This is an important 
report since the umts are generally stationed awayirom 
the Gloucester campus. The director 'also iriakes two, visits 
per month to the units while they are at a school site. 

A weekly child study team 'meeting (staffing) to review . 
student evaluations and discuss educational prescriptioiis . 

A weekly luncheon meeting of the special needs supportive staff 
to exchange information concerning students and coordinate 
activities. ^ 

. - A meeting of the special needs faculty and supportive staff 

every six weeks to^review the program and coordinate aictivifies. 

Meetings between the child study team and regular vocational 
instructors at the end of each marking period to reView the 

"neSls^of every special needs student enrolled in the cl^ss. 
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Placement into competitive employment is primarily the job of the • 
Cooperative Industrial Education (CIE) coordinator. As with the 
sections of the EOP discussed previously, placement is normally a 
gradual process dependeht on the student's in-school progress and 
readiness for outside employment. The. CIE program provides both 
placement and on-the-job training. There is no rigid requirement as 
to how long the student must remain in school before graduation and 
before obtaining employment. His job readiness is measured by his 
demonstrated competence in performing the skill clusters for each 
occupational area. The CIE coordinator begins to review all students 
when they reach the age of 16. Recommendations as to the readiness of 
the student for employment are provided by the teachers and the child 
study team. In any case, however, the coordinator begins looking for 
placement possibilities for any student who reaches the age of 18 although 
placement may not be , immediate. A student is usually placed in CIE 
for work experience as he approaches graduation or wh^^ it appears 
that his peak abilities in the vocational classroom have been reached. 

The CIE pjTOgram has two sections, one for students from the regular 
vocational (division and one for students from EOP. The regular 
students'^ust have a B or better grade average and participate only 
duringjthe last half of their senior year. The EOP students can participate 
at any time during the tenth through twelfth grades and have no grade 
average requirements. The program is designed for students who require 
personal guidance^ placement and follow-uf/ under school supervision 
while being, employed. Students must be ^t least 16 years of age, at 
least a sophomore, be paid at least the rriinimum state wage, be covered 
by Workman's Compensation, alternate weekly between school and work 
or spend one-half day in each, be supervised on the job by the coordinator 
and sign an agreement form with the employer. 

The CIE work experience placement often evolves into thq job in which 
the student remains after graduation. A recent EOP graduate who attended 
the regular design tailoring shop for t^o years was placed in CIE for the 
^last half of the senior year and continued \^th that employer following 
graduation. ' . 



Placing the Student ' 



1 , 
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The majority fabout 80%) of studenTsTliLve ffome work on 
campus or participate as volunteers before they enter competitive 
employment (the CIE program is considered competitive employment). 
AH EOP work experience programs are developed and coordinated by 
tlie CIE coordinator and the work-study coordinator. The CIE coordinator: 
performs job surveys; arranges job interviews, ^uest speakers, and 
£ie\d trips'; places students; does follow-ups; provides car transportation 
to iiiterviewfl and jobs,; and provides job counseling. 

Follow- Up 

Follow-up is done annually for all graduated students via a mailed 
questionnaire. Recent examples of successful placements include 
placement of three special needs students in Medford Knitting Mills in 
the design tailoring shop. One month of intensive training on specialized 
machines for the knitting industry wag provided before placement. To 
help with the adjustment, the shop teacher went to th^ job with the students, 
A special needs student also obtained employment with the Navy as a 
technical draftsman. The student was ' recopimended by the special needs 
program to a Navy recruiter who visited the campus. \^ 



Aa part of the normal follow-up procedure, the CIE coordin^itor will often 
visit recent graduates on the job to ensure that no problems have arisen. 
Graduates are also able to attend the evening adult courses at the school 
if there is a need for remedial work, or, if the student would like 
additional training b^eyond what is provided, at his job. 

Managing the Program 

The director of the special needs division reports directly to the Super- 
intendent of Camden County Vocational & Technical Schools even 
though the program is integrated and some of the handicapped students 
attend vocational classes with regular students. This arrangement gives 
the director and high school principal equal organizational status. It also 
allows the program the freedom to modify rules, regulations and operating 
guidelines to fit the special needs of handicapped students. The strong 
> support of the superintend^ent is a critical element in the success of this 
program. Exhibit 15 provides an organization chart for the special needs 
divisiofi. 
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The p erggnn^ l: of the Special needs diviflion conslsts of the-di-recto^-^ - 
six vocational instructorsi six academic teacKefs (two English, 
two mathematics, one history, one related technology), the child study 
team (learning disabilities specialist, social worker, school psychologist, 
and guidance counselor), and the CIE coordinator. Exhibit 16 provides 
a brief description of the ^ersoaneL ^ ^ ^ 

All staff members meet 6nce every sixWeeks to review the program and 
coordinate* their activities. In- s ervic entraining in how to teach special 
needs students is provided to regular vocationaj. education teachers. A 
federal grant was obtaijpied under the Educational Profession Development 
Act to provide three seminars in special needs vocational-technical educa- 
tion. This type of assistance is critical in gaining the cooperation of 
regular vocational infiltructors ia integrating handicapped students. This 
integrative process best accomplished on a slow gradual basis. 

On-going classes in special needs teaching are also held one day per week 
(for two hours) on the Gloucester campus. These classes are taught by 
Glassboro stafi and EOP teachers receive college credit for the classes. 

The director's role is primarily one of program development. His staff 
is primarily responsible for the day-to-day operation of EOP. The 
director prepares the budget annually and submits it to the Superintendent's 
office. Exhibit 17 shows budgets and funding sources from 1970 to 1974. 
The per student cost has declined from $3, 100 per year to $1, 600 per year 
as the program has developed and the number of special needs students has 
increased. In addition^ the early years included some start-up costs that 
were non-recurring. 

The director also makes a minimum of two formal observations o^ each 
iP^acher's clas s rooncj work each year as well as numerous informal ones. 
There could be as many as three formal observations if a teacher were 
having problems! Letters are sent to the teachers whd need to improve 
their performa'nce. Mid-year composite reports are submitted to the 
superintendent's office concerning all staff members in the division. 

The program is re^evaluated every year by the director. He reports his 
recommendations to the superintendent in an annual report. The'basic 
measures used are dropout rate (3% in the January 1973 Report), percentage 
integration into the regular shops ^50%), work experience placement 
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"v^ PROGRAM BUDGETS & FUNDD^G SERVICES, 1970-1974 
SPECIAL NEEDS DIVISION 



Salaries 
Travel^ 

Supplies 
Equipment 
Operations 
Miscellauieous 


1970-71 
$ 64,504 
2,106 
13,761 
67,725 
15,371 
3,000 


1971-72 
$ 147,097 
2,011 
16,548 
11,735 
10,851 
3,824 


1972-73 
$ 202,310 
2,100 
17,892 

16, 967, . 
5,300 


1973-74 
$ 213,674 
4,530 
30,723 
26,056 

27,538 


.TOTAL , 


$166,467 


$192,066 


$.244,569 


$302,521 


Federal Funds 
Vofcational 
Educational 

^ Act(VEA) 

' Title VI, Part B. 
Elementary and 
Secondary Educa- 
tion Act (ESEA) 


$100, 936 
11,456 


$ 62,468 
_ 6,000 


$ 57, 692 


$ 105 704 

( - 




112 .^392 


68,468 


. 91,492 


105,294 


State 


27,038 


. 61,799 


76,539 


98,613 


JCounty 


27,037 


61,79^' 


76,538 


98,614 


TOTAL 


$ 166,467 


$ 192,066 


$ 244,569 


$ 302,521 
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succe ssfu l job placements. With iiltro duction of the 

•unitized curriculum, a measure of the appropriateness of tfee 
level of job reached by a graduate will also be available. The level^of 
training (as identified by job title) received in the EOP will be compared 
with the level of employment reached. 



The comprehensiveness and the continuing desire to improve the program 
are keys to EOP evolution inta one of the most effective occupational 
programs for the handicapped in the countty. The gradual introduction 
of students to higher skill levels and to increasing degrees of integration 
with non- handicapped stud'ents i9 supported by a continuing process of 
evaluation and Counseling by the child study team. The addition of the 
mobile units as exploratory and evaluative devices for prospective 
students, and the addition of the CIE coordinator for the prospective 
graduates make the EOP a comprehensive and effective program for the 
low-incidence students.it serves. 



\ 
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AUX CHANDELLES yOGATIONAL TRAiNINQ P^SEAJITMENT 
ELKHART COUNTV ASSOCIATION FOR THE RETARDED 

ELKHART, INDIANA : 



The Aux Chandelles Vocational Tra'ining Department (VTD) is a vocational 
training and placement prpgram for mentally retarded persons ages 18-21 
which serves the seven school districts in Elkhart County, Indiana. Its 
' stated goaris to "place mentally retarded adults in vocations" in the 
• Elkhart area. It is operated by the Elkhart County Asso^ciation for the 
Retarded (ECAR) and is one of many services to the handicapped provided 
by that private organization. Trainees usually enter VTD after attending 
special education pre- vocational classes in the Joint School Development 
Center, a centralized public school facility. VTD is an in):egral part 
of a county- wide sequential developmental program for the mentally 
retarded which is accomplished through a combination of pre-vocational 
and vocational training provided by the public schools and ECAR. 

The students served are trainable mentally retarded, severely mentally 
retarded and lower range educable mentally retarded with additional 
emotional problems. There axe currently 18 trainees in VTD in two clashes 
of nine each. Since its beginning in October 1970, the program has 
trained 69 trainees, all but two of whom have been placed in some level, 
of employment from competitive to sheltered plac,emehts. The program 
is funded primarily from local and state sources (96%) and had an 
operating budget of $68^ 533 for 197 3 or an average of $1, 627 per atudent. 

The total program is shown in Exhibit 18. Referrals for potential trainees 
are received from the public school system, vocational- rehabilitation, other 
community agenci'es and parents. Applicants are given psychological, 
speech and hearing and vocational evaluation tests using the work pacer (a 
•machine which provides a reliable indicator bf productive capacity) and 
the California Picture Interest Inventory. Applicants are also referred to 
rnedical agencies for physical, vision, and dental examinations. The 
referral intake process generally takes about two weeks. 

Once in the program, an individualized training program is developed for 
each trainee based on test results and observation by the staff. The 
program is orifented toward a level of employment commensurate with 
the trainee's ability. The trainee receives general work habit training 
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based on the Individual Program Plan (IPP) ^hich states the long-term and 
short-term objectives as well as the specific activities to reach the^ 
objectives for each trainee, and. the PrcTgr^LSB Assessment Chart (PAC). As 
the trainee achieves the initial objectives established, he progresaes 
to pre-training for placement. Placement is possible at three levels: v 
"Ci5lTipetiti ve ~ in^rhbuse worR station7 and skills improvement (work ~ ^ 
activity). ' - . * 



The approach to placement is a simple, straightforward ane^ st^^sing^t-he 
strengths of the handicapped and ifecommending that compensation shcTuld be 
proportional to productive capacity,. Potential employers are identified 
through the yellow pages and the'local industrial director and approached by 
the director, often with a Resource person from the community to provide 
an introduction. Open and frank discussion of the handicapped client's 
potential follows. The follow-along services range from an intensive 
involvement by the vocational teacher during the first three months to 
periodic visits by the director. VTD placement effort with the trainees 
hg^s been effec,tive, achieving an 83% success rate of those placed. \ 

Setting Up the Program 

The start-up history of Aux Chandelles VTD'' illustrates the excellent 
use of local community resources and the cooperation possible between 
private agencies and public^schools , Although Aux Onand^^lles was ■ 
started by ECAR, it was not intended that the organization should 
continue to run the program. It was and i^ a stated policy objective of 
ECAR to turn over programs as soon as feasible to public schooJL governance. 
ECAR operates on a "turn-key''' principle, providing' services where heeded 
and .seeking public recognition of the -tieed for services and the eventual 
assumption of responsibility by a public agency. Two other features 
characterize the start-up situation of Aux Chandelles. First, the prdgram 
serves the entire country, which includes seven local school districts. 
Second, no funds from the 1968 Vocational Education Amendments were 
sought or rec^eived. Although some federal monies were used for start- 
up salaries in 1970, they were, not us ed as a major source of 'funds. ladtead, 
local public, private and state funds were used for developing^an on-going 
operation, . 

ECAR began in 1952 as a private parent group to'pravide services to 
mentally retarded children who were* not being served by the publif 




c 



s 
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.chodls. ' Classes weV^ held "in a union hall, two basements and an old ^; 
house. £CAR continued in this manner, ' providing basic educational ^ 
services to a wide 'range of retarded persons, jntil 1966, At that time.* ^ 
throvigh a "United Fundxb-uildi,ng drive which was'b«gun .in Js^5, a jiew 
facility was built. The development center building, completed ih 

fall l/rr9lj6, coBl.$4eO, Oe^-im;lu^ lag ^quipm ert4 v^4-r6 i -r^^ ^ > ^ 
The center was used for trainable and^educable m etitally retarde d ^ 
classes run by ECAR for school-age^ cWdren. Funding wat. pauVlJ<:J 
as follows: .' 

United Fuijd Building Drive $321,000 80% 
Elkhiart Coi^nt^y Funds , '. 53,000 ^13% 
Private Contributions 26, 000 ^ ' 1% 



0 



$400,000 lOO'5'o 



Since 1966, ECAR and the public schools in Elkhart County have cooperated 
to provide comprehensive educational services '^or the retarded with the 
public schools assuming ptogres sively wider responsibility for educatio'ft 
of the retarded. Highlights of this relationship have been: 

1967: ECAR assisted school districts in Elkhart County in 
* . planning educable mentally retarded .classes. 

1968: Public schools assumed responsibility for educable 

mentally retarded students in ECAR classes. Trainable 
mentally retarded frljudents (6-18 years old) remained 
with ECAR. 

1969:^ School districts bega*n serving school-age^irainable 
mentally retarded students. 

1970: School districts comj^leted assumption of responsibility 
for school-age trainable mentally retarded students 
by contracting with ECAR for continuation of services to 
trainable mentally retarded students. ^ 

1971: School districts- developed Ifhree-year plan to serve pre- 
primary retardates and 6-18 year old severely mentally 
. retarded students. Plans to purchase the development ^center 
building from ECAR by 1973 were approved by the school 
districts, v i 
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•In 1970, ECAR developed the vocational training program for the 18^21- 
year-oldj, mentally retarded group. A^VQcation^l training wing was ad^ed 
to the ^Jevelopment center. It was funded as ■f'<>llows: 



State Funds 



County Funds 



$ 77, 000 
25, 000 



66% 



21% 



. Private Contributions 
Total Cost 



. 15, OQQ °' 13% 
$L17, 000 • lOO-^o 



The program opened in -October 1970 with eight students and was staffed 
by the. director -and one aide. It soon became evident that two probLefns 
would have to be solved before an effective program coufKTbe full^ 
developed. The' first was transportation for the trainees. Visp served 
trainees from all of Elkharf County sO ^ bus system was established to 
transport traineei^ to Elkhart where VTD is located. 

A second problem encountered was the set of school norms, expectations' 
and entering behaviors of the trainees. Trainees were accustomed not only 
to the public school schedule but also to the norms and expectations 
of their -former school-age peer groups. The director found it difficult 
.to get students to accept adult vocational expectations of performance or 
behavioral.norms. He found a discernible correlation, between a trainee's 
ability ta^accept aduk performance norms and the probability of working 
in. the two- upper placement levels -- competitive and in- house work stations 
The ability to accept adult explectations also seems to have been related 
to the overall home environment a good supportive home situation being 
beneficial to the trainee. VTD has addressed this problem through 
encouragement oflth^ formgition of new adult peer groups once the- client 
is in VTD, closer consultation with parents using a "training agreement" 
and closer sup^vision of VTD trainees in other'parts of the center building. 

In 1973, in accordance with its "turn-kpy" principle, .ECAR proposed to the 
school districts that they take over the operation of the Vocational Training 
Department and make it a part of the Joint Schools Development Center 
(JSDC) beginning in 1974. To make the transition with no additisnal 
finaxv:ial burden on the districts, ECAR offered to pay any costs not 
reiitibursed by the state through special education, vocational education 
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or vocational rehabilitation monies for one year. The Board o! Super- 
intendents#of the JSDC did not accept the proposal,, citing problems with . j 
future funding requirements arid offering services for students over the ^ 
legal requirement age , of 18. /There are no plans to re-subrnit the proposal 
^Vntil there is a change in pubkc school policy. Exhibit 19 aho^B the eurrent 
" T^fetioTiship between ECAR and the public schools.. . 

, " / , ' • > 

* - « ■ - » a .. 

The demograpjhics'orthrtj-khart County area "seem reflecteJ-in-tiie^ 
69 perpons trained thus'/farj, The <:ounty is approximately 10% blacjc, 
mostly blue-coUar woi^ers and about 12% of the trainees in VTD have 
l9i.een bi-ack. Thex'e i/^ significant' white, blue-collar population as a 
result of migrAon starting about 1966 of many families from the South 
seeking work in the recreational. vehicle industry centered around Elkhart. 
Further,' the incidence of trainajjle and severely mentally retarded persons « 
which is close to 1% appears to,be higher in Elkhart County than the 
national average of about 0^5% of the general population. This may • 
result from a higher than average incidence of mental retardation 
in Elkhart County or\t may |-efl-ect the effective identification and referral „• 
process developed by ECAR and the public agencies. 

The Oaklawn Psychiatric Center provides psychiatric evaluations for 
trainees referred" by ECARr approximately 8 trainees pet year receive 
these services. , Oaklawn also refers 5-6 potential trainees to-^VTD for 
enfpUment? A team effort b'^een/y'TD^and Oaklawn personnel is used 
in working with trainees who need the'services of both. 

The Elkhart Rehab'ilitatlion Center serves primarily educabie mentally • 
retarded and multi-handicapped persons, providing the,m with general 
work habit training and occupational training. A close relationship w.ith 
the VTD exists. Both exchange placement information and assist eaqh . 
other with job placement. VTD sends 4 to 5 referrals each year to the 
rehabilitation center for occupational -the iapy and physical therapy. 
Because the rehabilitation center serves as the local representative for 
vocational rehabilitation, funds are available to provide extra services 
needed to make a person employable. The skills improvement program 
(work activity) run by ECAR is su^rted by the rehabilitation center. 
There are two locations for this program - - one at the Joint School 
Development Center for 18-21 year old retardates (VTD) and one at the 
county home for older retardates,. Exhibit 20 shows th^ relationship 
between EGAR and vocational rehabilitation. ^ 
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Public welfare provides medical services for needy trainees t^iat ineet-^ 
their eligibility ciylteria. Generally, about t en traineeavper year re'ceive 
assistance from this agency. They algo cooperate with ECAR on 
residential placement of about /8-10 mentally retarded persons annually. 

These coopera.tive relatic^ehiba demonstrate the extent'^o which Aux 
Chan^elles has become establftshed^in the community's syaJtem'of 
service - 



tdip app€M^ • 
VTD teacherg 



\TD program 
most severely handicapped, 
train and educate parents to c 



makd weekly vilaits to the homes of the 
The home readiness component seeks- to 
evelo'p and carry on the teacher's efforts 



illVQtvement inTEe" 



each day with the trainee. The Individual Program Plan, the c6re of-* 
training in the VTD specifies the role and responsibilities of the 
parent in the training agreemi-nt and includes the parent in the gtoup 
that evaluates the trainee^ 

Identifying Student Needs 



Prospective trainees are Vefl^red to^VTD from^a variety of sources. 
Mosrt cork'e from the Joint School Dev^pment Center, hut referrals -or 
reque94:s for admission are also received from parents'^who learn ab,out 
th^ program and- loca^ public and private agencies concerned with 
mentally retarded young ddulls.*^ 

Following the initial referral, \rainee.fl are evaluated, using intake 
documentation (a traditional cliikcar approach). They are also given a 
vocational eyali:^tion, using tihe ^rk pacer and California' Picture 
Intfbrest Inventory test. 

Students are accepted, provided the primary diagnosis is mental retai'dation. 
Student screening takes* place^ during intake proces)s which consists 6f 
differential diagnosis^ psychological (psychiatric if needed), medical 
{optical, dental, and physical), speech and hearing evaluation, ' vocational 
evaluation, nursing .summary and social assesiament. The social 
assessment is accomplished with the use of the Progress Assessment . 
Chart (^^ocrial De<relopment developed by H, C. Gunzburg^ The psychological 
and medical examinatiofts are provided by other agencies or purchased 
from private sources. Speech and hearing evaluations are purchased from 
a private cli^c. Most of the information and test data gained during 
screening is transmitted thS-ough the forms listed below: 
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Completed By * - • Tjype of Form^ 

Parent ' Comprehensive admission application 

Family or consulting dentist Dental history . ^ 

Family or cona^ulting physician Physical examination 

Private doctor or public • Vision testing ^ ^ ^ 

welfare doctor " . 



Parents* and the applicant areTre sponsible for pEysTcal, vision and" dental 
-exams . ' VTD provides psychological testing, speech and hearing evaluation 
and vocational evaluation. A social history is written by the social worker 
from the ECAR counseling- department and a registered nurse provides 
a written medical history. The entire process usually takes aboi^t two 
weeks, A decision is made by the director at the end of that period ^ 
and the parent-s are informed of it/ Applicants not accepted by VTD are 
i;9ually referred to aome other ECAR or publicly administered ag^ency. An 
applicant may be referred to the Elkhart Rehabilitation Qenter or. the 
Vocational Technical Training Center. VTD usually accepts every 
applicant as^ong as* he or she can benefit in some way from the program's . 
services. • ^ • • , ' . 

After the admission process is completed, the VTD director estsf^lished 
a "tracking" system fqr the'tradnee based on the test and clinical data 
and preliiTiiriary observation. The tracking approach is integral to 
VTD's goal of placing the mentally retarded adult on some level of 
* employment. At VTD, tracking means establishing a realistic Assessment 
of the trainee's potential and writing and implementing t^ie prescriptive 
Individual Program PUn to work with that potential in cJrder to make the 
trainee employable at some level. ^ » 

tii« vocational evaluation is accompliahed using a copnbination of the work 
pacer and the California Picture Interest Inventory test. The work pacer - 
is a machine developed by the director of VTDjJor measuring the potential 
productive capacity of trainees. The machine tests the traiijee^s dexterity, 
stamina, and productive abilities over a seyies of three common 'manu- 
facturing tasks. *The ^irector of VTD describes thte work pacer as ^ 
follows: "The work pacer »is a device which sete the minimum and 
maxirhum parameters relative to the trainee's motor development, and 
therefore^productivity. Physically, "the work pacer is 7 feet long, 3 feet 
wi4^ and 3 feet high with two wo^rk areas -3 feet wide by 2\ feet long. ^ 
The unit is powered by an electric motor with a gear reducer which 
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rotates a turntable. «The circular mi»yon is xedirectfeci to an o»cillatory 
movemexU by cables cohnected to tracked arms which move over the work 
area at a two-inch cleetrance. The speed is confcaroUed by a variable 
speed-tietter (electrical rheostat). The work task trays can be exhanged 
by removing the tray and inserting another tray, f^resently, there are ' 
^three tasks consisting of a simple tvVO-step sequence, a concept formation 
task- with ll-step sequencing, and a jiola- sequential fine motor task. The 
trainee is asked to perform a total of Six tasks. Each of the three tasks 
TTas two componentsV^ a self-paced' score and a machine-paced Tcore. The 
six scores are totalled and compared w^^th norms thereby allowing us ' 
to draw inferences- as to the minim'um aiid maximuin productivity of the 
trainee. The limited norms are based on scores obtained from the 
industrial workers. " 

Pr^'duction records kept by VTD for six trainees show that Iheir actual 
on-the-job performance was within + 5% of the work pacer predictions. 
The vocational evaluation has two major purposes: it forms' the basis 
for program planning and goal setting for the trainees and' it allows* the 
director to pr9vide the potential employer with a reliable indication of 
the percentage of normal productive capacity to expect from the trainee, 
A sample from an individural vocational evaluation is shown in * 
Exhibit '21. 

The trainees placed by VTD or still in the program have been diagnosed 
as follows: , ' . * 

Ti^ainees Percent 

Borderline educable " 

mentally retarded Z 3%' " 

Educable mentally retarded I9 ^ 2^% 

Trainable mentally retarded i38 55% 

Severely mentally retarded 10 14% 

Total • 69 . - , 100% 

Status . ^ . • M^an WISC. IQ 

Home Readiness • Not available 
Training Program 

Group 1 i ^ , * . 51 

Group 2 63 ' • 

Competitive Employment ^ 62^ 

In-House Work Station 53 ^ 

Work Activity Program 44 
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Exhibit 21 



VOCATIONAL EVALUATION 

*Name: Ben 
Age: 19 

Date: September 14, 1972 



ult5 of Samples on the Work Pacer: 



Placement of Pegs 
ClampJ assembly- 
Sampling procedure 
Average 

difference = i.4. 5%" 



Stationary: 



38% 
34% 



M^ichine Pace Errors ' 



36% 



48% ' 
53% 
83% . 
50. 5%^ 



below 5% 
below *5% 
17^ 5% invalid 



Smnmary of Work Samples : , ' * * 

The pattern outlined Above denotes that Ben has a definite lack of efficient work 
techniquee. His productive output was aboyt 50%, however, when he worked at a 
faster pace, the quality factor was low. Rhythm of work was adequate but th% 
pace was below average. His use of systematic procedures' was adequate on^ 
simpler tasks but became incansistent on mope difficuLt tasks. Fine finger 
dexterity afnd eye-hand coordination were adequate. The tolerance for 
distraction is very good. 



Results of California Picture^ Interest ^wentory: 

Interpersonal relationships = 95th percentile 
Natural = 30th percentile 
Mechanic = 10th percentile 

Business = 90th percentile ^ 
Aesthetic = 30th, percentile ^ 
Science = 5th percentile 

Suiyimajy of Interest Inventory: - " 



Supplemental Scales ; 

Verbal = 60th percentile 
Computational = 90th percentile 
Tngge perspective =* 4.0th percentile 



Comparing the scores pf interpersonal relationship and verbal communication 
one could draw an inference that Ben's social adaptiveness in an industrial setting 
would be good. The high percentile in business indicates that fien wouli^ be 
iaterested in learning the total system 6f a product's use. The low store on the 
pathetic may present a problem when translated. to quality factors. Quality was 
a factor on one of the five work samples.^ The time perspective p^re is an 
indicator .of awareness concerningf the ^correlation between chdices and the under- 
standing, of the length of time it wilU/take to be competent for that job family. Ben's 
percentile score of 40 is^adequate biit not strong. 
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Trainees in the home readiness group are severely or profoundl-y * 
handicapped and may have a. secondary pluysical handicap. Trainees in ' 
the competitive employment gpgup have/been primarily educable mentalfy 
retarded- (75%! or adaptable trainable mentally^retarded (those Avho/ 
test as trainable mentally retarded but function at a higher level). The 
in^house ^ork station group are train^ible and educable mentklly retarded • 

Jtadentfl Wii±i-jejnotiajaal at a b lh T W w<>3pk^^tivily-group 

is compo^d of severely and profoundly mentally retarded (50%) and 

HbCTy^ari apliv^ traina b le'^menta lly~rlBTai^d' (50%y; -—t— — 



Is/feeting Student Needs * , ' 

The Joint School Developm'ent*Center from whfch most VTD students ^ ^ 

. comq functions as the major pre- vocational component. After entering 
V3:D, the trainee is given vocational training, starting with general 
work' habit training.- There is also, a parallel' home readiness program in 
this phase-for the severely or profoundly mentally retarded of the physically 
handicapped. The; Iridividual Program Plan and the^Pro^ress Assesement 
Ghart are used to plan tlie student's training program and for continued 



social skills evaluation. 



The trainee next enters the pre-placement training phase at one of three 
levels: comp^etitive job training, .in-hous e work station training, and 
skills improvement training- (or wot^rk activity). • Placement is usually made 
at the eame.levjel as the pre-trainir^ experience. Follow-along services 
are the responsibility of the case manager (vocational teachers) with short- 
term job visits ahd long-term follow-along by the director. Trainees who 
lose their joba may return to VTD for further training. 

* • , 

The primary goal is ". . . to place mentally retarded^adults in vocations 
in the County of'Elkhart^ Indiana. Specific objectives sought are: * 

- To provide all 18-21 -year-pld mentally retarded persons ' 
✓ in Elkhart County with vocational training appropri^tte to 
their abilities. 

To identif/Uhe potential placement level of each trainee and 
to program fl^ach one into the approp-riate training component 
to reach that.level. 
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To provide a sufficiently broad range of job opportunities to 
allow each one into the appropriate training component to 
reagh that leVel. ' • 

To provide a sufficiently broad range o€ job opportunities to 
allow each trainee. to find a placement commensurate with his 
abilities. 



To provide continuing educeition and support to employed 
tfrainees after they leave the program. 

- To providfe follow-along services to the trainee and employer 
to improve the chances of successful placement. 

The VTD area within JSDC is subdivided into four sections: classroom; 
work activity r(Bkilli^ improvement program sheltered workshop); VTD 
shop area; and the office. Only the office is sealed rfff from the other 
aread with walls that rea^h the ceiling. The other are^s are divided 
by shelves, or dividers so that they are visually separated, but 
sound carries readily from one 'unit to another. The work activity area 
has work benches and small fixtures related to the worksh6p»s current 
projects. The shop area for the VTD program has work benches, lumber 
storage, gener^al storagei^sewing^achihes , and a pillow- stu^ffy^g 
room (formerly a paint booth). / ■ . ' 

y 

VTD has no formal internal pfe-yocational .program. Its location within 
-JSDC, hpwever, facilitate rapid consultatioti and observation of students 
destined for VTD. B organizations, use the Progress Assessment Chart 
for pupil assessment and progress evaluation. When they graduate VTD. 
.the PVogress Assessment Chart cdntinues-to be used and aids VTD teachers 
in developing an effective Individual Program Plan. The^ training approach 
in the pre- vocational JSDC classes is built around the Progress Assesoment 
Chart evaluation system and the use of programmed instruction ^a^h^e five 
developrnental areas-: Motor-Physical; Affective; Communication; Social 
Self-Help; and Cognitive. Lon^- and short- term goala are established and 
the individual planning sl^feets show the steps and m^^thods^to boused in 
|the classroom instruction. The sheets are cojlor^coded fdFease of 
reference. ' . , 

The case of John, a 17-yea.r old pre- vocational trainab^le mentally 

retailed student, ; is an example of using the Progress .. 
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Aasessment Chart and programmed inst^ctidn shj.ets bA. th^ .pre-vpcationar 
leV6l of the JSDCy John's Progress As sejssinj^nf Chart showed that 
he is .still deficient in some -areas of self-help, communication, socializ^ation 
and occupational skills. His greatest deficiency is in co mrAuni cation. 
The^Progress Assessment Chart showed that he mastered two neW skills 
in the school year: ' ' " ' 7 ' / 

/ PAC Skilj. No. • , t)eseriptiorf . . ' 

105 • ; T§Llks on telephone --'able to speak 

i ^ - n \ ' clearly, unders^nds other person<3, 

, and answers questions sensibly. 

Relate^ an experience involving 3 to 4 
' ' \ . * , components in the correct sequence.^ 

John's p^rog ramming sheet for^ther communication area showed how 
this evaluation was translated into actual classroom instruction plans: 

Long-Term Objective: Learn functional public signs reading 

- . and basic telephone and public ' , 

iMormation skills. 



Short-Term Objective: Recognition of 10 basic signs 

Steps: ^ ^ ' Learn three words at a time 

Method: \ Use of sign cards, flash cards, 

' 'v^ ^ ^ actual .signs in building, mock telephoii^e. 

Thj^/major difference between pre- vocational JSDC classes and VTD is the 
vocational orientation and the requirement for trainees to live up to adult 
Expectations. 

'\ 

*The VTD is built around general work habit training and pre-placement 
training. The home readiness program is for home-bound severely 
mentally retarded or physically handicapped persons. General work 
habit training will vary with trainee's specific needs but normally 
includes the following subject areas: 



Self^Contept ; Becoming mone independent, making more decisions, 
being considered an adult and body image. ^ 

, Work Habits : Genei^al work habits necessary for an^Kjob and ^ 
manual dexterity. ^ . . 

* Social Interaction: Expressing feelings in^ stn acceptable manner. 

Academic: Recognizing letters, namee, numbers and "telling, time. 

Self-Care: Health and hygiene.]^ * • 

Leisure Time : Recreation and hobbies. . ^ 

The working curriculum document of the prog^ram is the Individual 
Program. Plan meiiitioned earlier. The 'complete paokage includes: 

Cover sheet showing contents and the personnel involved in the 
evaluation team (Exhibit 22). 

Services Needed ^CProvided record for monthly review by the 
Director (Exhibit 23). 

Individual Program Planning Sheets for trjotor,"" affective, communi- 
cation, social self-help, and cognitive areas (Exhibit 24 sho,W8 ^ 
, an examp^le '/affective" planning sheet)/ / '- ^ 

Training Agreement (Exhibit 25). 

A monthly review of services is*made by the teacher and director. He 
or she reviews the "services needed"" and the "services provided" and 
takes appropriate action if there are significant differences between the two. 
Five developmental area forms are completed by the^eacher. They show 
what steps and methods have been undertaken toward aQ.complishment of 
the specified short-ternfi goal and when those steps were initiated and 
completed. Each month, the teacher evjaluates all the trainee's short- 
term^ objectives^in the five developmental areas to determine if the 
objectives are still realistic, if those suggested are working and if the 
activities cire properly sequenced. c i 
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A Exhibit 22^ . '• • 

INDIVIDUAL PROGRAM PLAN 

4 ■ ■ 

Nam e " • Age 

CONTENTS ; 

' • -. 

1. Mouthly Review of^ervices 

2. Development Objectives ^ 

(a) Motor e 

(b) Affective 

(c) Communication ^ 
. '(d) Social ' 

(e) Cognitive 

• y- ^ 

3. Monthly .Evaluation of Objectives 

4. T Tuning Agreement » 
EVALgATIVE TEAM ; 

Parent /Guardian 



Teacher /Trainer, 
Phys ic ian 



Other Medical Specialists. 
P s ychologis t 



Ps ychome tri s t 



Spelech & Language 
Nurse 



Social WorkerJ_ 
Paychiatris t^^ 



Dat e ^ . ^ Case Manager 

.Er|c 207 
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Exhibit 23 



MONTHLY REVIEW OF SERVICES FOR 



1973 



Name 



Social Security # 



^SERVICES NEI;DED; 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 



I 



Evaluation 
Diagnostic 
Transportation ' 
Residential 
Nursing 
Medical 
Chemottj^erapy 
Occup. therapy 
Physical therapy V 
Speech-lang. therapy 



11, Psychiatric th 

12, - Casework 

13, Dental ther 

14, , Psych,. serVi/ces 

15, ' Other trea)Ci?nent 

16, ^^ Pre-sc 

17, Educ. sc^bol age 

18, Trainini 

19, ^ Activit^^child 

20, ^ Ac ti vitjf - adult 



^apy 



21.. 

22, " 

23, ' 

24, ' 

25, ' 
2-6.' 

27. ' 

28. ' 

29. ' 



Sheltered employ. 
Recreation 
Client couns, indi^^. 
Client couns. 
Parent couns 
Parent couns 
Protective 
/Follow along 
Other 



grQup 
indiv, 
group 



Specify "Other" Services: 



■1 ' ' ) 










SERVICES PROVIDED: .^^.^ 




v/' ' ^ 




(1) EvaluatiTon 




/psychiatric therapy 


(21) 


^Sheltered employ. 


(2,) ^ Diagnostic 


(12) 


/CaseworK 


(22) 


Recreation 


(3) Transportation 


(13) 


//Dental therapy 


(23) 


Client Couns, indiv. 


(4) Residential 


(14) 


/ / Psych, /services 


(24) 


Client couns, group 


(5) Nursing 


(15) 


/ Other t/reatment 


(25) 


Parent couns, indiv. 


(6) Medical 


(16) 


/ Pre- school >^ 


(26) 


Parent couns, group 


(7) Chemotherapy 


(17)^ 


/ Educ, school age 


' (27) 


Protective 


(8) Occup, therapy 


(18)^ 


7 Training 


(28) 


Follow along 


(9) Phy&ical therapy 


(19), 


1 Activity- gihild 


f29) 


pother 


(10) ^Speech-lang,' therapy 


(ml 


Activity- adult 




it 


Specify "Other" Services: 











Extra- Agency Involvement in Services: 



*- — '. 1- 


\ X- ' * ^ • 


1 

Explanation of Service Changes 


. Modifications, Etc, : 








1 r 





Case M&nager 
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Exhibit 25 



TRAINING AGREEMENT 



Name Paxil 



Date 



October 29 



Parents /Guardian Mr, &t JfArs^ 
Teachej: / Tr aine r /: 



Role of Parent /Guardian in Developmental Qbiec\:ive8; 

Practice saying his name and especially address; 4-7-1 Walntlt Street 

Coin recognition; penny nickel dime ; 

Practice on shoe tying • 

Does he have any lobs^or responsibilities in fanciilv business / 

Role of Teacher /Trainer in Developmental Qbiectives ; 

Practice writing name - spying name and address ■ - ^ [ 



Practice on shoe tying 



Coin recognition 



Being functional in grocery store - push cart, find items 

/I ' ' ' 

Role of Others Involved, in Delivery of Services; 

Speech therapist - working on survival information and words 



Parent- Teacher Conferences - Dates 



Evaluative Staffings - most recent lO'^lT-TS 

% 

Pa rent /Guardian 



Teacher /Trainer 



next 
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The training agreemerit specifies the roLes of the parent, teacher, and ' 
support personnel in achieving the developmental ^objectives. B etwe'eji one 
and four hours are generally required to complete an Individual Program 
Plan. This is initially dqne within two months of the trainee's entrance 
into VTDi It is reViewecJ monthly io/r appropriateness. Every six 
•months a staff meeting is held at which time the goals and traiaing • 
agreer^,nt are reviewed. ^ > 

• * 

The PAGprovicJes a check of client progress in four areas of social 
development: ' self-help, conamunicatioh, socialization, and occupation. 
There are f^tft Jevels : 

P (primi^ry«PAC ) for the very young or profoundly retarded to 6 year.s , 

PAC- 1 for mentally^ retarded persons 6-16 years old. i 

PAC-IA for mentally retarded persons' lS-ZO years old. 

PAC-2 for mentally retarded perso-ns 10 years arnd older. 

There is also an M^^AC-1 lyi tbe^mongoloid (Down's syndrome) person. 

The completion of the Progress Assessipent Chart is the first step 
toWard a;^ individualized rei53tedial p^ogral^ based on the diagnosis of 
specific"^ weaknesses. ^ asseasment' of underdeveloped abilities can 
be used as the beginning of an itemized teaching program. 

In summary, the ge'neral work h^tbit training phase at VTD seeks to achieve 
^asic job readiness through individualized programming. Development of 
the client's self-concept, mastery of production techniques and practices 
and social awareness are the main areas of remediation. 

The vocational pre-training pha6e is designed to specialize the^ trainee's 
instruction prior to ^ob or work a.ctivity placement. It includes on-the-job 
training, work stations, and in-house "mock-up" jobs in the department. 

• The in-house work station is an intermediate placement between competitive 
placement and a sheltered workshop setting. It consists of a full-time 
supervisor for approximately eight trainees engaged in a maintenance 

-contract with a large department store. The contract is actually held 
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by a local contraot i;narntenance firm that in turn employs the trainees 
and supervisor. The contract was '^onjki competitive bidding wit^ 6ther 
maintenance firms. The ih- house work station offers closer su|^ervision, 
g<reater assistancje and a Idngejr start-up period for trainees than is 
possible i,n most competitive job situations. The results of the first in- 
iiouse work s taction have prpved 90 satisfactory for the trainees, the 
employer and the departmeint store that a second in-house work station 
has been established at the local Sears store. The contract was won 
in competitive bidding. The store was recently named the- cleanes^t 



Sears store in,, the region. 



The skills improvement program is, in essence, a work activity operation. 
• It is the third. placement level for low functionir^ trainees cornpleting 
the VTD. They are generally long-term placements and trainees who 
will not be placeable in a higher level within one year. Work activity 
trainees punch in with time cards and work approximately three hours. 
At the end of the morning work period,, the production of each trainee is^ 
measured and recorded. .The trainees are paid on a piece-work basis. ^ 
The actual daily productidi^j^ compared with a goal If the goal is reached, 
then the trainee gets some type of positive reinforcement. Th^y are paid 
by check every two week&t^funds for the prpduction^payments cOme froni 
'the Rehabilitation Center. Following, lunch, the trainees spend one and 
vohe-haU hours in the classrooiia a^rea working on self-help and academic 
skiirsl] Afternoons are occasionally used for leisure tim6 alctivities 
bowUnk, field trips, and social activities. The production jobs worked on 
by the trainees are simple one^to- three- step operations that have beeri 
subcontracted by the Rehabilitation Center and furnished to the 'Pi?rttgram\-'- 
door spring assembly*(2 step)- salvs^ge /recycling; collating, labelling,, and 
stamp ng envelopes; and light fixture^assembly (3 step). 

The vc^cational teachers also conduct the home* readiness program. The 
program was started because there are severely mentally retarded adults 
kept at home who have had no previous school experience. They need some 
preparation to be able to adjust the VTD setting. The teacher visits the 
once a week to work with the parents a^nd the potential trainee, 
of the time is spent Working with the parents to train them to. . 

lue training once the teacher leaves; the teacher also counsels them 

onr r'dasonabl-e expectations for their child's achievement. While with the 
traidee, the teacher works on gross and fine motor manipulation,^ building 
up repetition and selfrcare^ / • * 



home 
Much 
conti 
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' Support Services , ' ^ ^ 

As a part of ECAR; the VTD has access tp the fuU range of services 
.provided by the Association including counseling for trainees and* parents, 
social (services, evaluation and diagnosis, volunteer efforts, health and 
nursing services, speech and hearing services, transportation is avail- 
able for those trainees whose parents are unable to transport them.. 
* 1 ' * 

Placing Ithe Student ip 
* 1 * * 

The direlctor is responsible for jpb identification and employer relations. 

Placemeht from the VTD takes place at the three levels m.entioned 
previously: 

Corhpetitive ^placement : when the trainee produces'about 60% 

of nbrmal productive capacity or above and is socially adaptable. 

In-hpuse work station: when the trainee produces An the range of 
40-60% of normal productive capacity and haq short or long-term 
corrtictable maladaptive social behavior. 

Work activity placement: when the trainee produces below 35% 
of. normal productive capacity and has maladaptive social * 
behavior that may or may no^f be correctable. ' ' 

At the competitive l^vel," vf b has placed abput 22 trainees, an average ^ 
of one successful placemeht for each two pl^icement attempt^ has been 
achieved. There is also a frend toward advancement* of trainees from 
^ their initial positions. The inclusion o£ Indiana in the National Aesociation 
for Retarded Children grant program fibr on-the-job training fund^ from-ithe 
U.S. Department of Labox;, Manpower Administration, has helped VTD a 
considerably at the competitive level. 

The in-house work station was originally defined as a job try-Out where 
the trainee worked part-time for two or three wBeks. In practice, the 
job try-outs have led tp actual job placement. The VTD started the iri- 
house work station in August 1972, with nine students working from 6:t)0 
a.^m. tp 10:00 a. m. six days a week cleaning a local department store as 
part of a contract crew. Based on the success of the first work station, 
a second work station was opened, and there are now 12 trainees on the job. 
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VTD has an inter-agency agreement with the Rehabilitation Center in 
Elkhatrt to share expenses fo/the Skills Improvement Center located at 
the iSDt3; this program was begun in November 1972. The trainees are 
not locked into the la^^t two levels (work station and work activity). They 
maybe re- evaluated and moved into a higher placement track, if appropriate. 
Trainees may also^e moved down to a lower level if their job experience 
shows that^this would be best for them. 

Once a trainee has achieved most of the short-^erm goals in terms of 
productive output and emotional stability, he or she is ready to be , 
considered for jpb placement. After two to three months in general 
work habit tr^^ining, a vocational prognosis report is written suggesting a 
job family foy^the trainee. The next step pre-trains the trainee for the 
job family a^d then a job is sought. 

The job sea^rch is accornplishjed by reviewing cotnpam^s known in the area, 
an Indus tri9.1 directory, and the yellow pages. Once a list, of leads' has 
been compiled, the director contacts a resource person in- the community 
who is faiiiiliar with and" willing to assist the VTD. 

Oul^9f ten lea^s, generally, three potential job opportunities are uncovered. 
ThejdireQtar then visits the companies to describe the program and the 
individual trainee and ttfjanalyze the job opportunities. SometiiJies a 
videotape of the VTD program is used to acquaint the company personnel 
dir.ector with VTD. Occasionally a videotape of the specific traihee in 
a VTD work situation is also shown the coipnpany. After the job has* been 1 
secured for th6 trainee, the director then. transfers responsibility for actual 
placement and short-term follow-up (three months) to the vocational teacher. 
The approach used by the director in trying to place the trainees is open and 
business-like. There is a frank discussion of the fact that the trainee 4s 
handicapped &nd of the trainee's abilities and limitations. Advantages to the 
employer are also stressed -- salary proportional to productive capacity, 
jho theft problems, reliability. 

Of the 79 trainees who have been served by/VTD, 49 (62%) have been placed 

in a job l&ituation, 20 (25%) are still in, trailing and 10 (13%) have jDeen terminated 

for various reasons. 
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Summary of Trainee Placement (Decennber, 1973) 

49 



Plac eme\it 

- Competitive 

tons s c S t ci.tii 

- Skills Improvement 



22 
15 



Home Readiness 



J 



Vocational Training 
' ^ ' Sub -Total ' 

X 

Terminations 

- Deceased 

- Emotional Instat^ilitjr 

- ^iloved 

- Lack, of Desire to^ 

Work 

Total 



2 

18 

69 

10 



2 

5 
^1' 



79 



Of those placed in competitive employment, 6*4% have been cla'asified 
as educable mentally retarded and 36% as trainable mentally retamied. 
The In-House Work station is^ staffed by trainable mentally retarded, 
'trainees, and the Skills Improvjement Program serves primarily 
variable and severely mentally retarded trainees. 

Type of Placement by Severity of Handiqap (December, 1973) 

Borderline EMR TMR ^ SMR Total 

Home Readiness « jf 

Vocational Training 2 
Competitive Employment ^ 
In-House Work Station ^ i 

Skills Improvement 



Total 







2 


2 


3 


10 


* 3 


18 


14 


• 8 




22 


■ 1 


• 11 




12 


1 


9 


5 


15 


19 


38 


10 


69\ 



\ 

• The VTD currently has 22' trainees on competitive placement ranging in 
^ length of employment from 6 months to more than 2 years. The place- 
ments are summarized below: 
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Competitivfe Employxnjint 



Tyve of Business ^ Number Placed 

' ^ ' J / , ^ . 

Mobile homes a^ suppliers * o 

- carpent^'s helpers (IV 

-.seamstress (2) ^ ^ 

- janitorial (3) ' * 

\ ^ • ; 

Manuf actu ring ^ ^ 

- assembly line workers (4) 

- inspector (1) 

- janitorial^ (1) ' . * • ^ 

- punch press operator (1) ^ ^ 

Service Occupa?1aons, ' - ^ 9 

- teacher's aide (IJ 

^ - bus girl (1) \ 

- janitorial (4) - ^ ^ 

- dish machine operator (2) V " 

- packager (1) ^ ! 

Total Competitive Placements 22 
. Age Ranges (December, 1973) 

- • «. 

1&-.21 years 11 * 

22-25 years , * 3 

25 +,years 

22 

Length of Employment (December, 1973) 

6 months or\less "3 
one year ^ 
two years \ ^ ' ^ 

more than two years ^ I 

22 



Program started in October 1970. 
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The placement records for the In-House Work Station and Skills 
Improvement programs are shown below: 



. In-House Work Station 

Type of Business 

All are janitorial positions at 
two department stores 

Age Ranges (December, 1973) 

18-21 years ' 
22-25 years 
25 + year's 

- Skills Improvement Program 



7 
2 
3 
12 



Number Placed 



- Type oiBusineBs 

All are placed in the work 
activity run by the VTD 

Age Ranges (.December, 1973) 

18-21 years 
22-25 yeafs 
25 + years 



4 

7., 
4 
15 



Length of Employment (December, 1973) 



6 -months or less 
one year 
two years 

greater than two years 



6 
2 
4 
3 



•Nu^nber Placed 



15 
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An example of the' placement procedure at work can be . found in the case pf 
John, a 19- year old retardate who graduated ffomnhe' program in June 1970. 
John's vocational prognosis report identified his s.trengths (.perseverance, 
physical strength, gross iriotor tasks, normal hearing and vi-s.ion) as well >■ 
aa his weaknesses (clumsy, awkward, some speech difficulties, retardation). 

'The psychometric data obtained from the Peabody Picture'Vocabulary V 
Test, Vineland Social Maturity Scale and the Weshcler Intelligence Scale 
for Children also were analyzed for his strengths and dif^ficulties. The ^ 
results of the California Picture Iritere^st inventory irldickted two areas 
in which John scored high, Interpersoi^l relationships (SO'pefcentile) and ^ 
Time. Perspective (60 percentile). "A score- in the 30th pfer^centile in Time 
Perspective is considered adequate for the retarded and denotes a con- 
sistency of choice conducive to pre-training and on-the-job training. " 
These findings were integrated into the Individual P^dferaim Plan developed 

'far John by the vocational teachex. The suggested joW possibilities were 
idejhtified as "dn area where he would be using his physical strength and 
the motor usage would, be primarily gross. " ^ • ' 

7 

The job should be part-time so that John has a chance €o understand what 
is expected of him and to ?illow Kim to mature. A job that fits the description 
nursery laborer was obtained for John by the director^ .x,^r€i-trainin|j 
^preparation conducted at VTD included hoeing and w<ie,ai^g, "tree and l^sh 
reijTioval, loading and unloading trucks, wate rii^g plants. , . ' ^ 

After three months in his new job, John's performance ,Wa3 evaluated by 
the director. "Johii^firks for one-half day five days a.^eek or 20 hourE( 
per week. Ninety percent-of his job duties entail puling, ttie weeds between 
the various shrubbery and trees at the nursery. Joh^a^Jes an excellent job" 
and has sinc« he started. He ran into some endurance.ptoblems at first 
due to the nature of the job. The primary problem th# he does have is 
on various days he will not produce as much afl he sho^jld because he day- 
- dreams quite a bit. %hen he works with other employ^eiS he likes to talk 
most of the time. The employer is. very understanaing and does a^ excellent 
job with John. He has redejved a 10 cent ii^c rease which gives- him $1.10 per 
hour. At this point! feel that John is Working to hfca' optimum level and to 
put more pressure on him than he puts on himseW and than what he receiver 
froirt his father would be to his detriment. " 
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Fol/low> Up 

Each trainee has a staff person designated as case manager to be 
responsible for his successful progress (the case manager is generaify 
the vocational teacher). After the director has located and secured' a job 
opportunity for a trainee, the case manager becomes responsible for 
actual placement on-the-job assistance with atiy adjustment- problems and 
job restructuring, and short-teriri (two to three months) follow-up. 

Once the trainee has stabilized on the job, the director will continue the 
long-term follow-up to ensure continued successful placement. This task 
is normally accomplished through regular visits to the employer and 
employee about two to three times per year. Each follow-along coritact 
is recorded and: described in the trainee's ^ob contact sheet Which is 
maintained in the trainee's file. If a trainee loses a job, then he may 
be readmitted to the VTD for retraining and may be placed in another 
job when he is ready. Exhibit 26 provides an example of the follow-along 
process and the u-ae of the Job Contact Sheet. 
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Retorning to John's case provides :a good example of a long-term follow- 
along by the' director. Fifteen months after John's first placemepte in a 
plant nursery (a seasonal job from April to October), the director wrote 
the -following report on his Jpb Contact Sheet: "Johii is employed on tjhia, 
job from early spring until late fall. The quality of work is adequate; 
however,' his output is marginal. The first two months of employment 
-in/*1971 were problematic because John's atteMion Bpan was short,* and 
we had problems with his daydreaming. ThTlas't four months of his employ- 
ment in 1971 were much better, and the employer was satisfied with his 
work kt that time. In November of 1971, he returned to the department and 
worketi in the a^op both on production and academic situations. He returned 
to the job in April of 1972, and during this four-month period, he has been 
very spasmodic i^ his work.- The basic problem continues to be his 
attention, span and his overriding desire to interact with other individuals. 
He still daydreams when he is by himself, and when he is working with 
others on a job he talks constantly. John fantasizes a great deal about thje 
opposite sex and has a strong desire to move toward independence in the 
home.t My feelings at this time are that John should be placed on a work 
station job rather than return next spring to the nursery job-. " John did 
not return to the nursery. Instead, he waS placed in a McDonald's 
hamburger outlet in a cleanup and general labor position. He is doing 
well in this placement, and the manager is satisfied, with his work". John 
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Exhibit 26 



AUX CHANDELLES VOGATIONAL TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
JOB CONTACT SHEET 



Name 



Andrew 



Immediate 5uperviBor_ 



Employee r Contract Maintenance Firm 
Hours 6:00-10:00 a. m. 



\ 



Job Duties 



Janitor 



Beginning Hourly Wag e $1, 00 D ate of Employmen t July 31. 1972 
Entered Progra m January 1971 



D 
A 
T 
E 

O 
F 

C 
O 
N 
T 
A 
C 
T 



7-27-72 - In June of 1971, Andy was employed at Smith Restaurant in 
Bristol, Iildiana. He functioned rather adequately on a part-time 
basis at the restaurant. His job duties were dishwashing and he 
received $1.00 per hour. He had some problems adjusting to the 
job, however, between his mother, . the emplayer and myself, 
working with Andy, he^djusted rlt^her well. * He functioned adequately 
on the job for 3 months and then Ijfcveral incidents developed which* 
led the employer to release And|i/from the job. The restaul^ant 
busine3S increased and Mr. Smith was in need of a full-time 
dishwasher who could do the job faster than Andy. Also on several 
occasions, Andy took his shfrF^ and went out into the dining area to 
bus dishes. I feel if I^wpuld have been notified immediately of this 
problem we could have correctejd it, however, ^ due to thejob load 
increasing Andy would have prxsrbably been terminated anyway. 

< » 
Andy will be employed as a janitor at Robertson's and I feel the 
work station concept will meet th^ needs of Andy very, adequately. 



1 



12-20-72 - Andy continues to work at Robertson's and to do a very 
adequate job. The supervisor states that Andy is one of his most 
stable workers and Andy seems to enjoy the work quite a bit. Andy 
has complained of pain in his right knee and the supervisor suggested 
to him that he start using his left hand to operate the sweeper and 
thereby take the pressure off the right leg. This seems to help. 
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himself is pleased with his new position; he enjoys the^.work and the 
frequent contact, with other people. Johixwas recenUy named 
"maintenance man of the year" for. the McDonald stores in Elkhart 
County; 

TheuVTD also operates an adult education program for trainees who have 
completed the program and are placed on jobs. There are three groups 
of adult education classes which meet two nights per week and on 
Saturday. They offer academic training, group discussions, recreation 
activities and basic living skills such as cooking and personal finances. 

. Managing the Rj^ggt-am . . 

The operation of VTD is relatively simple, partly because of the size 

of the program and partly because of the fact that the VTD is one of , ' 

many lirog^ram services administered by ECAR. The director has a 

smal|^st9.ff to administer and has maintained a good we«fcing rapport 

witXit. Most of the administrative chores, such a§, budget pre- ' 

paration and submission and long-range fiscal planning, are taken 

care of by the central ECAR office. 

The information system ia a simple one. It is basecl primarily on the 
students' intake documentation. Individual ProgT^im Plan, Progress 
Assessment Chart and anecdotal records auch as the Jot Contact Sheet 
and the Vocational Prognosis Report. There is no formal self- or third-pai 
evaluation planned or accomplished to date. ECAR anticipates that the 
local school districta will eventually aaaume reaponaibility for the VTD 
aa has been the caae with other ECAR programa. For the immediate 
future, however, ECAR will continue to operate the VTD. 

The program haa a ix full-time ataff-membera: , two vocational teachera and 
one aide; one akilla improvement teacher and one aide; and the program 
director. Brief deacriptiona of the joba are preaented in Exhibit 27. The 
buaineaa background of the director appeaj-s to be a very useful, although 
not an indispensable, element in the program's effectiveness. The' 
development of the work pacer and his approach to employers have proven 
effective. His empathy for what the employer is looking for in an 
employee has also helped the placement effort. Partly b ecause of the 
limited ataff aize, the director enjoya a cloae rapport with hia ataff, which 
ai-da in accompliahment of hia adminiatrative chorea. He alao enjoya a good 
working relationahip with the principal of the JSDC. 
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The VTD program receives supporting funds from a variety of loc^l., 
state and federal sources. Income sources are shown below: 



Local 



United Way yjo^^ ^ 

Elkhart County Tax 28% 

Fees and Contributions 11% 

Total Local s6% 



State 




Depa^rtmeit of Public Instruction 

- Vocational Education for Dis- 
advajitaged & Handicapped ' 13% 

- Title I, Elementary and 

Secondary Education Act 7% 



2cr% 



Department of Mental Health 16% 

4% 



Medicaid 



■ 20% 

Total State 40% 



Federal 



Staffing grant from DHEW. The grant served 

as start-up funds; it was awarded in 1970 for 

$13, 000 and a declining balance in following 

years 4% 

TOTAL 100% 
The operating budgets for 1972 andai973 have been as follows 
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1972 ' 1973 



Direct Cost 
{Indirect Cost 
|Total Cost 

P^r Student Cost 

Direct Costs: 



Indirect Costs: 



$32,104 
$16,716 
$48, 820 

f 

$ 1,427 



$46. 243 
$22, 290 
$68, 533 

$ 1,627 



The p 



Director, teachers, aides 

Part-time speech and hearing services 

ManagLment personnel 

Executive Director 

Director of Counseling 

Business Manager ^ y 

Efuilding maintenance and 'utilities 



rogram is providing vocational e'ducation to^jtke most under-served 
and oJ:t-forgotten handicapped population, the severely handicapped. 
By using such aids as the work pacer and^the Progress Assessment Chart 
to construct an Individual Program Plan, Aux Chande^les has been able 
" ce these studelfits in on^ bl;thd:ee degrees of employir^ent. The 

ence between the expectations bf these students after Aaix Chandelles 
and those of similar students without a similar program cannot be over- 
emphasized^ 
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APPENDIX D 



DEVELOPMENT OF THE MANUAL 



2^^ 



DEVELOPMENT OF THE MANUAL 



Under contract to the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, Manage- 
m&nt Analysis Center, rnc, (MAC) was asked to 'develop technical 
manuals describing three types^Qf vocational education programs for the 
handicapped: 

' i ' ' ' 

Type 1: Modified regular vocational education programs which 

serve handicapped students in regular clas srooms 
i * ^— ^— 

Programs classified as ",Type 1" are those in which handicapped 
students are served in the same classroom with regular vocational 
students. "Type V' programs are those which demonstrate the 
modifications to regular vocational prog-rams necessary to enable 
handicapped students to adapt to regular vocational education^^s s- 
rooms. These programs are directed toward full-time employmS^ 
for the handicapped student in a normal, integrated work environ- 
ment. 

* 

Type 2: Special vocational education programs for handicapped 
students 

Programs classified as "Type 2" are those which are designed^ " 
for handicapped students in oon-integ rated (handicapped and regular 
students) classrooms. These programs are directed toward full- 
time employment for the handicappjed student in an integrated work 
environment. 
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Type 3: Vocational education programs for severe!^ handicapped 
students in special classes or residential schools 

Programs classified as "Type 3" are non- integrated programs for 
Ijandicapped students wl^ose handicapping conditions are so severe 
as to prevent their immediate incflusion in special vocational educa- 
tion programs as defined in Type 2. These programs are directed 
toward reducing the student's level of dependency. • 

The Work Statement of the Request for Proposals (RFP) stated that this 
contract concerns the first two phases of a fi'^e-phase effort: 

I- Identification of High Quality Programs 

!!• Development of Technical Manuals to Describe Progi^atnc 

III. Demonstration 

IV. Evaluation • 

V. ^ Dissemination ooo 
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The RFP directed the contraqtor in the first phas^ to draw a 'large set" 
of existing programs consideTed effective by persons or gyoups conperned 
with vocational educatiion.and the handicapped. Sifting and analysis of 
programs within this "large s^t" would result in a smaller set of progr'ia.ms 
which would be used as the basis for Phase II, the develd^pment of the tech- 
* nical manuals. 

MAC'S approach was to- accomplish the two phases in four majo^ steps: 

1. , Develop practical methods or measures of identifying 

• ° programs effective in reduting the level of dependency 
of handicapped students in order to disjgriminate among 
those in the universe of Vocational Education Programs 
for the Handicapped. 

2. Using those methods, screen existing progi:|ritis to identify 
those which are currently effective. 

* 

3. Document and evaluate selected programs. 

4. \ Develop technical manuals which describe programs and 

\ offer adaptation techniques. ^ 

' .The first step included the incorporation of those methods into an instru- 
ment to allow the "large set" screening in the second step to take place. 
The resulting approximately thirty programs from this first screening 
were further studied via site visits to each. This led to the third step 
which involved the final selection of the^fnost effective programs for 
primary emphasis in the technical manuals. 

i. 

To assist in all stages of the project, MAC assembled an Advisory Board 
consisting of the following members:. 

Mary P. Allen, American Vocational. Association 
' RayAndrus, AFL/CIO' 
Mark Battle, Mark Battle Associates 

5. J. Bonham, Jr., Director of Special Education, State of Ohio 
David Bushnell, Human Resourcea'.^#f earch Organization 

Calvin Dellefield, National Advisory Council on Vocational Education 

Roy Dugger, President, Texas State Technical Institute 

Harold Goldstein, U. S. Department of Labor 

Kathrjrn Gorham, National Association for Retarded Child^n 

Aaron Gray, As sistant Superintendent for .Special Servi^^, Peoria 

Public'Schools * * \ 

Emily Lamborn, National Rehabilitation As socation 
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H. Paul Messmer, President's Committee on Empl^oyment of the 
Handicapped ' - « 

Jack M. Sink, Staff Development Center, University of Georgia 
Robert Taylor, Cente^ for Vocational Technical Education, Ohio 

State University " ^ 

Fred Weintraub, Council for Exceptional Children 

MAC^s project team also included four consultants: * 

Richard J, Baker, Auburn University 

Oliver P. Kolstoe, Northern Colo Ado University 

Arnold B. Sax, Stout State University 

Donnalie Stratton, ^Bureau of Vocational Education, State/of 
Kentucky 

A letter was sent to a large number of individuals and organizations 
asking for the nonaination of effective programs for inclusion in the 
survey. The nominating group consisted of (1) all state directors of 
special education, vocational education, vocational rehabilitation, and 
mental health; (2) various private organizations, interest groups, and 
individual professionals suggested by the consultants. Advisory Board, 
and USOE. 

Approximately 450 programs were dominated, and a questionnaire was 
sent to each nominated program. Completed questionnaires Were re- 
turned by 330 programs, a response rate of 73 percent. Thirty pro- 
grams were selected for site viaits. - ' 

The questionnaire was designed to elicit thq following information 
directly from the program director (or principal) at the school level: 

I. Program Identification ^ ' i 

a, Basic identifying information such as the name of the 

program, location, administering organization, 
• director's name, geographic area served, length 
of existence, etc. 

b. Description of the three program types and compara- 

tive classification by the respondent of the program. 

2. Student Characteristics 

a. Number of handicapigeyi students enrolled by type of 
handicap, / 

. b, Th*e degree of integration (handicapped and regular 
students in the^same classroom) or segregation 
(handicapped students only in the sam.e classroom) 
of handicapped students enrolled. 
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c. The age groups of the handicapped students^ enrolled. . 

d. The demographic distribution of the handicapped 

students enrolled. 

e. The ethnic distribution of the handicapped students 

enrolled, 

3. Program Description and Content 

a. Narrative description of the program. 
' b. A brief description of the screening techniques used 
by the program in selecting enroUees. 

c. An ejiume ration of the program components offered 

to handicapped students. 

d. A listing of the occupational areas- offered by the pro- 

gram to its handicapped students, 

e. Length and distribution of time in program for the' 

handicapped students. 

4. V Program Resources , 

a. Number and type of professional and administrative 

personnel employed by the program. 

b. Special or innovative facilities and equipment used in 

the pr6gram. 

c. Degree and nature of outside cooperation by other 

ag^encies or organizations and by the community 
'and parents, 

5. Program Results ^ 

a. ^ Indications of the j^rog ram's placement success of its 
handicapped students in several categories such as 
full-time competitive employ^inent, sheltered work- 
shops, higher educational programs, and vocational 
rehabilitation programs. 
^ * b. The nature of program self- evaluation and indications 

of the results of these self-ev'aluations. 

c. A narrative description, of any other results of evalua- 
tions (internal or external) or unique features of 
the program. ^ . 

6. Program Replicability 

a. Features enhancing the replicability of the program. in 
other areas or for other handicapped conditions, 

h. Limitations on program replicability because of cer- 
tain features of the program. 
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This information was used to select the thirty programs for site visits by 
relating the responses oxi the individual questions to three major questions 
about each*^ program in comparison to the other progi:ams responding within 
each of the three, program typ^s previously described: 

1. How effective is 'the program in reducing the level of dependency 
of its handicapped students in comparison with other programs 
of the ^s ame type ? 

. 2. How comprehensive is the range of services and education offered 
by the program in com]jarison with other programs of the same 
type. 

3. How replicable is the program for other geographic areas or for 
other handicapping conditions, in comparison with other programs 
of the same type? j 

Selection of the thirty progi^ams for site visits required a complex system- 
atic set of iterations, involving ranking the programs alqpig a nuinber of 
quantitative and qualitative dimensions. Principle factors considered in 
selecting programs within each of the three types included: ^ 

o Cost/results "ratios 

o Variety and inclusiveness 'of the range of progra?m components 
offered ' 

o Variety of occupational areas available to the handicapped stu- 
dent \ ' 

o ' Innovativenes^^ and resourcefulness with which the program used 
facilities, tf^« resources of othet agencies, community and 
' parent involvement, and business involvement 

O Featv/xes which would enhance or limit replicability 

o Balance aniong large and small programs serving students with 
different characteristics (e.g., handicapped condition, age, 
sex, race, geographic area, urban /rural) 

k 

The selection of the group of thirty programs for site visits was very 
difficult. Many outstanding prog;rams had to be rqjected, primarily for 
two reasons: Fir St, their inclusion would, not contribute to the overall 
balanced distribution desired (small /large, urban/rural, etc). Or, 
pScohd, they would probably not be widely replicable due to unusual 
limiting features; e.g., extremely generous financial support or depend- 
ence on Unique local circumstances unlikely to l^e found elsewhere. Other 
excellent programs had to be rejected because they were post- secondary * 
or adult programs; MAC's .mandat^was to concentrate on programs which 
primarily serve students aged 0-21 years. 
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Revisits were- then made to the three programs selected for inclusion 
and to several other programs. Additional information was gathered 
so complete case studies could be prepared and significant features 
fromZ? of the 30 programs could be written in the form of "modules*'. 
These modules were provided to the team members in charge of dreift- 
ing each chapter in the manual. Finally, sections were also pr'epared 
as an introductian and a diagnostic self- evaluation instrument for the 
reader. 

The above description is, of course, only a summary and does not deal 
with many of the- review steps involved in a project of this sort. The 
project description is included to provide introductory background on 
how this volume was prepared and, more importantly, to emphasize 
that the contents are based on proven techniques and methods found in 
actual practice. ' 

It should be noted that at the time the final design of the manuals v^slb 
developed, it was agreed that there should be one volume to describe 
adaptive techniquesirfitnd several sample programs rather than three 
manuals, each dedcribing a model program. The study revealed that 
no one "model*' i3 appropriate for eviery situation. The administrator, 
teacher, or other consumer of this volume is directed toward assessing 
the specific needs of their target group ^nd area and, only then, toward 
deciding which techniques or i:pciprovements qoihcide with those needs 
and with the resources available. 
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